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I MTiLL now go on to describe the Italian treatment of windows. 
In these, as in every thing else in Italian Gothic, it is rather difficult 
to show the progression or regular development which marks every 
stage of Northern Gothic. There are numerous examples of simple 
lancet windows, of cusped lancets, of combinations of lancets cusped 
or nncosped, and oftentimes of windows of plate tracery, which are 
folly equal to any examples in the North of Europe. Tliere are two 
features, however, of almost universal occurrence to which I must take 
exception. These are first, the wide plain splay or square reveal, 
one of which is usually found outside the window ; and, secondly, the 
placing of the glazing very frequently behind the tracery in a separate 
wooden frame, so that the traceries are completely concealed from the 
interior : an arrangement which was never attempted here, and is only 
tolerable in Italy because the windows are so small and the rays of 
light which find their way through them are so brilliant, that the eye 
hardly detects the nature of the internal finishings. 

In considering the traceries of Italian Gothic it is important to bear 
in mind that there is more than a suspicion that some of them were 
executed by foreigners. The church of San Francesco, at Assisi, which 
is said to have been designed by a German, (except its west front, 
which is distinctly Italian and provincial), affords examples of traceries 
at least as good as any of the same date in Germany ; and in Perugia, 
in the near neighbourhood of Aseisi, we find other examples in the 
church of San Domenico, and in the transept of the cathedral, of dis- 
tinctly German character — provokingly ingenious in their geometrical 
devemess — whilst by way of contrast in the grand Palazzo Publico in 
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2 On Italian Pointed Architecture. 

the same- city, is a eeries of admirable Italian traceries executed with 
much of the contempt of our northern rules, for which they are so 
often remarkable, and yet with a beauty of effect which admits of no 
dispute. 

Of the early Italian windows, I do not know that there is much 
to be remarked. Those of Santa Anastasia, at Verona, as everything 
in that fine church, are vigorous and bold, and executed altogether 
on proper principles; they have enclosing arches built of alternate 
voussoirs of brick and stone, and their traceries are entirely of stone, 
and consist of simple geometrical piercings of the simplest and purest 
outline. A circular window in the Oratory of San Zenone, Verona, is 
equally good ; whilst some of the brick windows in the churches in 
Lombardy, are as good as the material will admit of, and far better than 
the brick traceries we see in Oermany. I must not forget to say whilst 
on this part of my subject, that the tracery of the palace of S. Mark, 
at Venice, is probably equal to any that has ever been executed, and 1 
must be cautious, therefore, to confine any objections I have to make, 
to a class of traceries which seems to have been essentially an Italian 
invention, and on which I will now proceed to speak. 

You will find that in the class to which I refer, the tracery is treated 
simply as a piercing in a slab of stone, and not as a piece of constructed 
masonry. The latter is almost the only type of tracery commonly seen 
in our own country, and one to which, therefore, all our prejudices natu- 
rally attach us most strongly. But the Italian method had no doubt up 
to a certain point both true principles and good reasons in its favour. 
Given an arch of sufficient strength to carry the whole superincumbent 
weight of wall, it may fairly be argued that the filling in under it would 
be, where possible, a single thin block of stone pierced with such open- 
ings only as were necessary to admit light : and the result would be 
generally that we should have nothing but plate tracery, (which it would 
be waste of time to prove to be better than any other form), in place of 
the too ingenious line tracery, to which the Northern system of construc- 
tion was likely to, and did always, lead. But it is obvious that this 
Italian system could never be carried out properly in any but small win- 
dows, and we shall find on examination that it ended in a less satisfac- 
tory way than did our own system of geometrically constructed tracery. 
The narrow windows in the side of the Arena chapel, at Padua, are exam- 
ples of this form of tracery under the simplest conditions ; they are lancet- 
shaped openings with stones pierced with cusped circles fitted into the 
arches, and other stones below, cut to form the trefoil heads to the win- 
dow lights. Here I see nothing to object to in the system ; it is simple, 
naturcd, and most effective. The windows in the side walls of Or* San Mi- 
chele, at Florence, are examples of the same system ending in a com- 
plete failure ; at least, in my judgment, for I must injustice say, that some 
critics have referred to them in terms of high praise.^ In these a plain 

^ Mr. Scott does so in some referoioe to Italian work, in his book on Domestic 
Architecture. But I think he must have been speaking from memory only in his 
observations on Italian Gothic ; for the btulding which he singles out for praise 
almost beyond any other is one at Bologna, whi<£ to me, and oSiers looking at it 
carefully on the spot, appeared to be destitute of all artistic merit. Perhaps, too. 
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semicirciilar arch with a square soffit encloses the tracery, and* the space 
within it is filled in with four or five perfectly rectangular slabs of stone, 
jointed without the slightest regard to the lines of the traceries ; on these 
stones the traceries, which are exceedingly weak and confused, and 
formed mainly hy the intersection of semicircular arches, are inscribed, 
chiselled out with small reedy mouldings, and the unpierced portions 
covered with unmeaning sculpture of foliage. The jointing of the 
stone not only does not follow our rule, by conforming itself to the 
curves of the traceries, but occurs in the most inconvenient places it 
is possible to imagine, and where it makes it almost impossible to work 
them with any precision. And very often if other traceries of a more 
common kind of design are examined, it will be found that the treat- 
ment is the same. The windows in the aisles of the church of the 
Madonna dell* Orto, and in the south transept of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
at Venice, give the idea of having been cut out to order, from an enor- 
mous mass of ready made tracery, kept in slab, sold by the superficial 
yard, and cut to fit any opening required. There is no attempt to finish 
the tracery where it meets the enclosing arch, and the effect is conse- 
quently always rude and unskilful. I will give a very curious example 
of this kind of tracery, which occurs in the church of San Giacomo, in 
Bologna. This is a two-light window composed of a series of slabs of 
stones pierced with geometrical figures and supported by shafts. It 
has, beginning at the sill and reckoning upwards, 1, two lights divided 
by a shafted monial : 2. A slab, pierced with two trefoiled heads to 
the lights ; 3. A large transome panel of stone pierced with a quatrefoil 
and two trefoils ; 4. Same as 1st ; 6. Same as 2nd ; 6. The arch, whose 
tympanum is filled in with another pierced slab of stone. It will be 
seen that the construction of such a window as this is altogether unlike 
that of any corresponding English window. In later work — as in the 
cathedral at Siena — the traceries are still merely pierced slabs of stone, 
and not constructed traceries ; but these Sienese windows are noticeable 
as being, together with the side windows of the cathedral of Florence, 
and Lucca, singularly beautiful in character, though their traceries play 
a very insignificant part. The windows at Lucca — ^the best and simplest 
of the class — deserve description. They are wide, chamfered lancets, 
on each side of which a detached shaft standing in advance of the wall 
and supported by a corbel, carries a pinnacle, the finial of which is a 
figure of a saint ; a course of dark marble round the edge of the arch 
takes the place of a label in defining its outline, and a crocketed pedi- 
ment of steep pitch, over the arch, and dying against the pinnacles, 
completes this very simple yet effective design. 

In the cathedral at Arezzo, where really fine early tracery occurs, it 
is still peculiar ; e.g. a very large two-light window has a bold monial, 
and arches to the lights, and a bold circle in the head ; but the soffit 
of this is square in section, and into it is inserted a wheel of tracery, 
also very square in its section, and looking as though it had been cut 
out of a plate of stone and inserted after the window was built. Simi- 

it had been " reetored*' between the time of his risit and mine, and one knows only 
too well, that this process not seldom eliminates all the rigour and rirtne even of an 
old and noble buildng. 
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larly the traceries in the magnificent Palazzo Communale. at Perugia, 
are inserted under the endosing arcbea with no apparent connection 
with tbem.^ In all these traceries, I ought to observe, that the }Mercings 
are invariably sharp and truly geometrical, and that the ogee line is never 
used except in the bead of a trefoil, and both these are facts for which 
we cannot too highly praise these old Italian architects : the two faults 
which most old English architects committed having been the frittering 
away of light by too much love of mouldings, and the constant tendency 
to degenerate into ogee curves — a very dangerous tendency to any ar- 
chitect who wishes to leave behind him really good and noble works, 

I will only notice two other peculiarities, viz., the constant use of 
shafts in place of moulded monials ; and the very frequent insertion 
of a transome of tracery, across the middle of the height of the window. 
The use of the shaft instead of the moulded monial does not seem to be 
so admirable in ecclesiastical as in domestic work. It generally accom- 
panied the system already mentioned of fixing the glazing in wooden 
frames behind the stone- work, and hence, seldom looked well in church 
windows. The deep transomes pierced with tracery are of common 
occurrence. They are seen in almost all the Venetian- Gothic churches, 
but their utility and beauty are alike rather doubtful. 

No country afibrds more frequent examples of circular windows than 
Italy. They occur in almost every church, and are of stone, marble, 
and brick. The best example I know of very early pointed character, 
is in the west front of the church of Santa Maria, Toscauella. Here 
there is an inner wheel, and the space between the two wheels is 
divided by shafts between each of which is pierced a quatrefoil. Among 
others the little window in the gable of the Oratory of San Zenone, at 
Verona, is a favourable example. It is of eight lights divided by shafts, 
and well moulded and proportioned in all its parts. Other circular 
windows as at S. Mark's, Venice, and in the church of San Antonio, 
Padua, are of the class already described, where the tracery seems to 
have been inserted, without reference to or any connection with the 
enclosing circular line. A series of examples might easily be adduced 
from these early windows down to the very latest, in which we should 
find perhaps almost as much adherence to the correct principles of 
design, as in a similar coUection of examples from the North of Europe. 

I have now, I think, exhausted the exterior of an Italian church with 
the exception of its campanile. This, as I have said before, is always 
a single steeple, (with the perhaps unique exception of Oenoa cathednd 
which has two) generally detached from the main fabric, planted wher* 
ever it happened to be most convenient, and with but little reference to 
its efi^ect upon the remainder of the building. There is no feature of 
Italian buildings which is so universally remembered with {Measure; 
and similar as is their general scheme, there is nevertheless a very great 
variety in their treatment. The first thing to be noted is that they are 
never supported by buttresses, and that the usual mode of ascent was 
by a staircase in the thickness of the wall, and not by any such excres- 

' I may observe that thia peculiarity is constantly to be noticed in the works of 
the Spanish architects of the thirteenth and foarteenth centuries. 
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cence as a staircase turret. The oatUne ia severely square and simple ; 
and, unlike as it is to most of our steeples, generally exceedingly 
striking. I believe that the apparent height of these towers is in- 
creased by the absence of buttresses. 80 far nuMt of the Italian cam- 
paniles resemble each other ;^ but after this we must divide them into 
separate classes or schools, the most noteworthy of which are (1) the 
Pisan ; (2) the Venetian and Veronese ; (3) the Genoese ; and (4) the 
Florentine. The first are generally divided into a succession of 
stages in which the windows increase in number or size regularly as 
they rise ftrom the ground. The tower of Lucca cathedral is an ex- 
ample of the early round-arched type from which all the others were 
derived. This is for the first fifty or sixty feet perfectly plain ; and above 
this are five equal stages divided by stnng-courses, and containing 
respectively — beginning at the lowest stage — windows of one, two, 
three, four, and again four lights. San Frediano, Lucca, is somewhat 
similar, but without any horizontal strings. At Siena the campanile 
rises from out of the body of the cathedral, is coursed equally in black 
and white, and the pilasters at the angles are carried up and finished 
with tall square pinnacles, whilst a low octagonal spire rises between 
them, and is lighted with windows of one, two, three, four, five and 
six lights respectively in the several stages beginning at about the level 
of the eaves of the principal roof. Arezzo, Bologna, and Assisi, present 
towers somewhat similar in idea to these, but hardly sufficiently de- 
fined to be classed by themselves. 

The Venetian and Veronese campaniles are somewhat different. The 
former have generally less subdivision into stages, being arcaded with 
very slightly recessed lofty arcades. San Giacomo del Rialto is a good 
example of this kind of tower — executed, as all the Venetian examples 
are in brick. The tower of San Zenone, at Verona, is similar in idea, 
being entirely unpierced with openings until near the summit, when it 
has two low stages, each lighted with a three-light window. In all 
these examples the pilasters at the angles are distinctly marked. But 
there is another variety of distinctly Italian towers in which this is 
not the case. The finest example of this is the tower of the Scaliger 
Palace, at Verona, where the simple unbroken mass of masonry and 
brickwork shoots up into the sky all but unpierced until the belfry 
stage. Of this kind of tower the examples are not unfrequent in the 
smaller churches in Lombardy. 

Another class of campanile is illustrated by those of Genoa. These 
are more northern in their character than the others, and are plain 
towers with two pierced stages at the summit, and octagonal stone 
spires, with pyramidal pinnacles at their feet. S. Siro, at Genoa, is al- 
most unique in having small spire-lights on the cardinal faces of the spire. 

The last class of steeples I need mention are the Florentine. Here we 
have that of Santa Maria Novella, which is perhaps of the Pisan type ; 
and next, the very interesting steeple of the church of the Badia. This 

' Some reference to the campanileB, which distingaish the Italian oinc buildings, 
wiH be found at pp. 14, 15 : it seemed to me better to confine myaelf first of all to 
ecclesiastical buildings, and so not to mix up a notice of ecclesiastical belfries with 
their right worthy competitors. 
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ia hexagonal in plan, with pilasten at the angles, the two highest 
atages filled with good two-light pointed windows, and the whole 
crowned with a spire, at the base of which steep gables pierced with 
small quatrefoils rise on each side : the design is rather piqnant, and 
were it not that Giotto copied nobody, might be assumed perhaps to 
afford some data for the restoration of the spire on the campanile of 
the cathedral. I have very rightly left this tower for the last ; for 
undoubtedly whatever insular pride we may feel as we examine the 
Pointed architecture of Italy and compare it with our own, no one, who 
has any eye at all for the beautiful in art, can fail to acknowledge that 
all previous efforts of the kind have received their fitting crown in this 
work of Giotto*s. It is dangerous to describe a building whose mode- 
rately just praise would seem, perhaps, hyperbolical to those who have 
never seen it ; and though even the most exquisite drawing cannot 
convey a perfect idea of it to the eye, and a description must needs fail 
much more completely to do so, I must, nevertheless, with this apology, 
attempt to describe its general features. The materials are green, red, 
and white marble ; the latter has become yeUow by age, and all the 
tints are beautifully harmonized together throughout. Nor is it the 
colour only that is perfect, for a careful study of the several portions 
of the elevation shows that the whole was arranged in the most care- 
fully graduated proportion ; and two points worthy of notice are the 
distinct marking of the various stages by very pronounced string- 
courses, and the softness of contour which the octaogular piers at the 
angles give to the whole design. I am one of those who believe that 
Giotto's own spire would not have damaged the perfection of his work ; 
but it would be sacrilege for any one now to think of attempting its 
completion ; and, necessary as some repairs may be from time to time, 
I confess it was with sorrow that I saw the wholesale way in which the 
wall was being cut away for the insertion of new marble wherever the 
old was at all decayed. This is specially unfortunate in the case of 
the white marble, which may be an age before it changes its dazzling 
brilliancy for the more harmonious yellow which age bestows on it.^ 

Before we go inside, there is one other feature to be described which 
occurs more often in Italy than anywhere ; and this is the cloister. 
This consists generally of an open arcade supported on detached shafts, 
and very frequently of two stages in height. Notwithstanding their 
extreme simplicity and similarity, these cloisters are always very fine 
in their effect, lliey owe this idmost entirely to the number of shafts, 
usually of marble, which support their arches. Sometimes, as in the 
cloister of San Stefano, Bologna, the brickwork is remarkably g^od ; 
and in most of them we have that beautiful feature of Italian work 
— coupled shafts. Genoa is a. city rich in cloisters, and those at- 
tached to the church of San Matteo are among the best ; and here, 
as in so many of the Genoese buildings, we find the story of the 

' The proposed oompetition for the new west front of the cathedral ought to be 
narrowly watched. The authorities seem fortunately to have had taste enough to 
reject a design by the Cayaliere Matfts, which for some years has been before the 
world, and which was moat unlike any old Italian work in almost every respect, 
and quite devoid of merit. 
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work told in an incited inacripdon on one of the capitals. It was 
built in the year 1308, by Andrea Doria. whose boose still stands 
at the comer of the little Piazza in front of the church, with its range of 
trefoil-headed windows and open upper story, and roof supported upon 
a simple open arcade. Each bay of the cloister consists of an arcade 
of three arches, supported on coupled shafts, which, at each angle, 
are increased to four. The arches are perfectly plain lancets, and 
earlier in their apparent character than work of the same date would 
be with us. The groining of this cloister is a flat ellipse in its 
section, and may possibly be original. The cloister of the cathedral, 
like that of San Stefano, Bologna, is of two stages, but otherwise of the 
same character as that of San Matteo ; and the cloister attached to 
the church of La Vigne also of two stages, and rather rude in its 
character, is noticeable for the well in the angle, the masonry of 
which is carried up to the upper cloister. Verona is another city rich 
in cloisters, that of the cathedral having been of two stages in height, 
and that of San Zenone, one of the simplest and yet one of the most 
beautiful in Europe of one stage.^ The cloisters of the cathedral at 
Aosta afford instances of the lavish richness of illustration which some of 
the medieval sculptors bestowed on their work ; the capitals throughout 
being sculptured with illustrations of subjects, all of which are made 
fuUy intelligible by inscriptions incised in the stone — ^a favourite practice 
not only of early Italian sculptors, but of their brethren in Germany 
and France. In the cloister of San Oregorio, Venice, the shafts support 
the woodwork of the roof without any arches, being placed some eight 
feet apart under the wood lintel. This is a type of cloister which 
might often be most useful in modern work, and is an evidence of the 
extent to which a Gothic artist may, when necessity requires it, trench 
boldly on what is ordinarily supposed to be the exclusive province of 
Classic art — the use of the shaft and lintel ; but here the Gothic artist 
with his usual reality made his lintel of wood, in place of stone. There 
are other features occasionally met with, such as the picturesque and 
rather English bell-turret of Sta. Maria dell' Aratri, Perugia ; the ex- 
ternal pulpit of the cathedral in the same city ; the great cenotaph 
in the Piazza of San Domenico at Bologna, and many such beautiful 
fragments, which it would be tedious to describe more particularly. 

I have now described in succession most of the features of the ex- 
terior of an Italian church. Going now into their interiors we may 
find on entering, doors like those very early examples in San Zenone, 
Verona, or like the noble later work of Andrea Pisano, in the Baptistery 
at Florence, in both cases of bronze, and covered with Scripture sub- 
jects ; or else we may see simple yet most effective woodwork, like 
that of the west doors of the churches of Sta. Anastasia and San 
Retro Martyre at Verona. Then we may, if the church is in its old 
state, find Uie pavements either of marble mosaic, such as those of S. 
Mark, at Venice^ and Torcello and San Miniato at Florence, (of which 
we, too, have examples in Westminster Abbey) ; or with patterns 
formed in an effective manner in larger pieces of marble, as at Sta. 
Anastasia, Verona, and the Certosa of Pavia; or else adorned with 
1 For illastration of this doiiter, lee Briek and MarbU in the Middle Agee, p. 98. 
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•Scripture subjects cut in incised lines over the whole floor of the 
church, as in the well-known pavement of Siena cathedral. Then 
if the church has aisles, the almost invariable type of Italian Pointed 
buildings will be seen, wide arches opening into the aisles, small cir- 
cular clerestory windows, and very domical simple quadripartite groin- 
ing covering the whole. Or if it is one of the very wide churches 
without aisles, which are so common, there will be a timber roof, either 
as at San Fermo Maggiore, Verona, of the most elaborate construction, 
taking the shape of a number of cusps ; or as in Sta. Croce, at Florence, 
the very simplest piece of unaffected carpentry, with no ornament and 
no enrichment of any kind ; of these the Veronese example is no doubt 
inBnitely the finest : it hardly admits of intelligible description, and it 
must suffice to say that filled as it is with intricate panelling, adorned 
with paintings of saints in long arcades, and spanning a church of 
some fifty feet in width, it would be difficult to instance a finer ex- 
ample anywhere. The construction is very much the same as that of 
our double hammer-beam roofs, supposing every pair of rafters to be 
framed to the hammer-beam shape, and boarded and panelled on the 
under side. Similar roofs may be seen in the church of the Eremitani, 
Padua, and in San Zenone, Verona. We shall see comparatively little 
stained glass, though now and then (as in the cathedral at Florence, 
and again at Arezzo) it does occur, and in the former example of the 
most gorgeous colour. Unless the church owes something to the 
hands of the painter, I venture to say it must be called bald, tame, and 
unsatisfactory ; but we should not have afironted its architect by telling 
him so to his face ! The truth is, the Italian architect in the Middle 
Ages never seems to have thought of a church wall as anything but a 
vehicle for the painter to tell his story upon, and knew that the more 
space he left for his brush to work upon the better his brother artist 
would be pleased. Truly they had both chances which it seems un- 
likely that we can ever hope to have in this country. I suppose life was 
more public ; and men lived rather more for each other than they do now. 
So when a great lord wished to encourage a great artist he did not ask 
him to paint his own portrait, surrounded by his children, hounds, and 
domestics, to hang up in his own dining hall, but he sent him to the 
church, or the Palazzo Publico, and bade him paint there for the edifi- 
cation of all, some Scripture story, or some national and worthy his- 
torical subject. The great religious orders, too, were wise patrons of 
art, as San Francesco at Assisi, Sta. Maria Novella, and Sta. Croce at 
Florence, amply testify ; and not a little of the noblest art of the me- 
diaeval period is attributable to the foundation so nearly together of 
the two great religious orders— the Flranciscans, in a.d. 1210, and the 
Dominicans, in a.d. 1 170, who, rivals in most things, were rivals also 
in their patronage of art and artists, and creating rivalry among the 
latter stirred them on continually to greater efforts. The result is that 
some of the interiors of Italian churches possess more interest for the 
true artist, who rejoices in the combination of all the arts, than any in 
the world ; and San Francesco %^ Assisi — a fine groined church of 
genuine Northern -Pointed design and effect — shows the result of such 
a combination, by producing the most perfect church interior in Italy ; 
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whilst the interior of Sta. Anaitisia, Ht Verona, an ezanple pitched 
altogether in a much lower key, ie a good example of the effect which 
is attainable by the use of simply decorative painting. The dome of 
the cathedral at Florence is an example worth mentioning after these 
by way of proof that colour badly applied is worse than useless* This 
is simply the result of the entire ignorance of the painter — Vasari — of 
the true principles of architectural decorations— -a wilful ignorance, 
since he had close at hand the coloured treatment (in early mosaics) 
of the dome of the baptistery, which is remarkable for its extreme 
success not only in colour, but in increasing the apparent dimensions, 
and exactly defining the shape of the building on which it was applied. 
It needs not, however, to say more on this head, though something 
it was necessary to say in order to ^plein the seeming baldness of the 
internal design of many Italian churches — a defect which grates very 
harshly on an English eye, used to the gorgeous richness of architec- 
tural decoration which marks our own more important buildings. 

The occasional attempts of the Italians to combine the dome with 
pointed work deserve great attention from us at the present day. I 
am convinced that there is no reason whatever why they should not be 
so combined, and I look to see the introduction of domes in our English 
buildings attempted ere long, and with success. The domes of Siena 
and Florence cathedrals, of Sta. Maria» Arezzo, and of Monta, are ex* 
amples of the introduction of the dome by Gothic architects. The 
former is a most interesting example, rising from an hexagonal base at 
the intersection of the cross. The alterations of the baptistery at Pisa, 
and the exterior of the baptistery at Pistoja, are instances of the suc- 
cess with which they could treat their external details, whilst the re- 
markable church of Sant' Antonio, at Padua, is roofed in imitation of 
8. Mark's, Venice, with a soccession of domes. I have said already 
that all Italian groining is very domical in its sections i and there is a 
curious example of a square vault or dome (if I may so call it) nearly 
00 ft. in diameter, and dating from about the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, over the baptistery of San Giovanni, at Lucca. The remarkable 
church of Sant' Angelo, at Perugia, a polygon of sixteen sides, open- 
ing into an aisle, and with its roof supported by arches across the aisle, 
and rising to a pointed arch at their intersection in the centre, may 
be mentioned in connection with these examples. 

Of the internal furniture of Italian churches time will not allow me 
to say much : or I could tell of costly altar-fronts cunningly beaten out 
in silver plates, such as is one still preserved at Pistoja ; of plate of ex- 
quisite workmanship ; of office books still every day in use, fidl of 
exquisite illuminations and often in their ancient bindings, and in some 
cases (as e.g., at Siena) filling to the goodly number of some fifty 
enormous folios — besides many more smaller books-— 'the spacious shelves 
of a sumptuous library ; of metal-screens second only in desigpi (not in 
execution) to the handiwork of the smiths of tlie north ; of stalls, poor 
indeed in design, but artfully inlaid with many coloured woods ; of 
sculptured reredoses, altars and sftrines, such as one may see in the 
collection of antiquities in the Campo Santo of Pisa, in the Arena 
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chapel, at Padua ; in the cathedral of Arezzo,^ San Benedetto, Bologna, 
(elaborate, but unpleasing works), and Or* San Michele, in Florence, the 
last an exquisite combination of Italian refinement and beauty of execu- 
tion and colour, with Northern energy and picturesque intricacy of design; 
of roods, painted^ on quaintly- shaped crosses, but no longer suspended 
in their proper places over the entrance to the choir (where Giotto shows 
one in a painting at Assisi), but generally at the west end of the nave^ 
of fonts, such as those finely inlaid examples at Pisa and Pistoja, or 
that immense sculptured font, some 8 ft. in diameter, still preserved in 
San Frediano, at Lucca; of vestment- presses, such as may be seen in 
the little sacristy of the Arena chapel, at Padua ; of pulpits, of which 
Italy has such fine examples, covered with sculpture, and supported on 
marble shafts, that no other country can refuse to allow her the pre- 
eminence in this feature — a pre-eminence in part due no doubt to the 
great popularity of preaching in Italy and the number of great preach- 
ers she has produced when compared with the colder and less eloquent 
nations of the north ; or of the canopied monuments which, while they 
add so much to the historic interest of the buildings, remind us of our 
own old English especial love for the same form of memorial, and yet 
startle us by the frequency with which they depart from the usual 
traditions, and represent the knight riding forth on his gaily caparisoned 
horse, as in the Frari at Venice ; or the acboolmaster seated at his desk* 
with a tribe of* little boys hard at work at desks in front of him, as 
in Andrea Pisano's work, in the cathedral at Pistoja. I can say no 
more of any of these things than that they alone would make the 
Italian art of the Middle Ages worthy of the deepest study, and full of 
information and value for us on points on which our old national archi- 
tecture is often comparatively silent. 

There is one other feature — the introduction of colour in construc- 
tion — ^in which the Italian architects of the Middle Ages excelled 
all others ; but as this can be treated more naturally and completely 
in connection with the whole question of constructional polychrome 
I do no more than just mention it here in passing. It waa ac- 
complished in some districts by the use of brick, in others by the use 
of marble, in others by the combination of stone and brick. Brick- 
work is a subject for a treatise by itself; and I must confine my- 

' The reredos behind the altar at Arezzo —the work of Giovanni Pisano— has been 
so much praised that a description of it may be useful. It is executed in white marble, 
all the back as well as the front being covered with sculptured subjects inclosed in 
square panels, surrounded with smidl reedy mouldings, and occasionally having 
inlaid patterns and enamels between them. The scalptore of the capitals is very 
inferior, and, though there are some exceptions, the statues generally are squat and 
dumpy in proportion and deficient in dignity. The architectural design of the reredos 
is altogether weak and unmeaning, a confuised crowd of detail, gablets and pinnacles 
with no beauty or fitness in their combination. The most noticeable fact is that the 
altar (which is of immense size, and no less than 4 ft. 2 in. in height) is hollow, and 
entered by a door in the back of the reredos ; it is arcaded in front, and pierced 
openings within the arcades give light to the room formed within it. Over the en- 
trance are inscribed the words " Sanctorum Lipsana." The very similar arrangement 
of the great altar in the church at Marbufg was described by me in the Beeletiologutt 
Vol. XVI. pp. 79, 8D. 

* I know but one sculptured rood : this is now in a passage in the cathedral at 
Bologna, and appears to be a work of the eleventh or twelfth oenturyr 
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self to-night to marble. This was used either ia the conatmction of 
the wall, or only veneered to the surface. In Venice the latter was the 
more comnion system, and where it is not carried oyer the whole surface 
of the wall, it is susceptible of exceedingly beautiful treatment. That 
cannot, however, be good architecture in which the constmcdonal 
features are either in part or altogether concealed, (for otherwise our 
own modem cement architecture might claim to be called good !) and 
veneering ought therefore, as I think, never to be allowed, except 
when being enclosed within some strong constructional form, as a 
circle, or an arch, or spandrel, it seems rather to mark with emphasis 
than to conceal the construction. Nothing can be more truly beauti* 
fill than the effect upon a wall of ordinary masonry of a medallion of 
marble arranged in geometrical patterns, and brilliant colours. The 
Venetians specially excelled in this kind of work, and it is quite amaz- 
ing how much value one small well coloured medallion gives to an 
entire wall. 

The other system of introducing colour may be seen very much 
more frequently. First, we have buildings coursed alternately with 
light and dark stone. When the divisions are nearly equal, as they 
are in the churches of Genoa, the baptistery of Pistoja, and the cam- 
panile of Siena cathedral, and in that of Prato, the effect is more 
bizarre and less pleasing than when as at most of the buildings at 
Pisa and Lucca, and in the transept and choir of Siena cathedral, the 
dark stone forms a comparatively small portion of the wall, introduced 
in narrow courses, so as to mark the lines of sills, springings of arches, 
and the like, and occasionally by being carried round the arches to give 
them a very marked outline ; we may take it to be a rule indeed, that 
in all good constructional colouring, some one colour must be selected 
as the ground, and used therefore in larger quantity than any other 
colour. The Broletto of Coroo is an improvement on these buildings 
in that it gives us a very early example of the conjoint use of the three 
marbles which are the foundation of all good constructional poly- 
chromy — red, grey, and white — whilst Gtiotto^s tower is the culminat* 
ing glory of the style in this, as well as in its architectural design : 
there the system is a combination of the constructions! and the veneer- 
ing use of marble, the courses generally being constructional, but the 
windows being inserted (as in all the marble windows in the Venetian 
palaces) in distinctly defined panels, inlaid as it were in the wall ; and 
the several stages being marked by inlaid patterns of extreme beauty 
in their design. And here Giotto made use also of mosaic as a ground 
for the sculpture, in the lower stage, a use we see also at S. Mark's, 
Venice, behind the foliage sculpture of the archivolt, and aiding greatly 
in the effect of the marble shafts in which it is often lavishly used. 

The marble work of Genoa cathedral is almost peculiar to itself ; 
there we have courses of dark and light stone, each covered with pat* 
terns of immense variety and effectiveness, formed by letting dark 
marble into the light, and light marble into the dark courses. In front 
of these stand an array of shafts of different colours, and some of them 
twisted or carved very beautifully. And here too, the arcades of the in* 
tenor are especially remarkable for their dark marble columns, with a 
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nngl« Mock of white marble introdaced cunningly just above the base; 
and for the continuous arcade which takes the place of a triforium, and 
where the shafts are built of alternate layers of light and dark marble. 

There is one other thing to which this subject naturally leads me — 
the Qse of shafts. You must have noticed that Italian architecture was 
from the first an architecture which delighted in their use. They 
were of every possible form, plain, twisted, sculptured, coupled, quad- 
rupled, banded, knotted together, inlaid either with coloured stones, or 
with brilliant mosaic of stone and of marble. Generally they were 
slightly tapering, but without any entasis. They were applied as win- 
dow-monials, not only for domestic purposes, but in churches also. 
There is no feature, in short, to which Italian buildings owe so much 
nor any in which we are more bound to imitate them, well suited as 
they are for the best development of our national Gothic, and to the 
natural products of different portions of our country which they are so 
well calculated to display to the greatest advantage. 

I have said nothing of Italian sculpture, and yet it would admit of 
much praise of the highest kind. The Venetian sculpture, thanks to 
the author of the *' Stones of Venice/' is well known. And besides 
this the greatest school is that of the Pisani. To them it is that we 
owe the exquisite sculpture of the front of Onrieto cathedral, as we do 
also the fine pulpits of Siena, Pisa, and Sant' Andrea, at Pistoja, the idea 
of which it is only fair to say, was not theirs, but derived from a certain 
Ouido de Gomo, who in A.n. 1250 executed a fine sculptured pulpit in 
the church of San Bartolomeo, at Pistoja. But whilst none, or at 
any rate but little of this figure sculpture surpasses the best French 
thirteenth century sculpture, either in execution or in the elaborate 
telling of its story, it is remarkable that the sculpture of foliage is 
comparatively rare, and seldom good, or at all architectural in cha- 
racter when it does occur. And the cause of this would afford matter 
for a very interesting inquiry. Possibly it was the continual recol- 
lection of the antique, which in our own time has produced the same 
results, which hampered the Italian artists ; but however it is, we see 
nothing in the purely Gothic sculpture of Italy at all worthy to be 
compared with the exquisite works of the Byzantine artists in S. 
Mark's, Torcello, and the Fondaco dei Turchi, at Venice, or with the 
contemporaneous work of the Northern sculptors who in Paris, Ghartres, 
Bourges, Rouen, Marburg, Naumburg, Lincoln, and Ely were devising 
for us such perfect embodiments of the best architectural sculpture, 
founded prcperly on nature, that it is needless to hope we shall ever 
excel them. 

The sculpture of foliage, in Gknoa cathedral, must not be condemned 
with other Italian work. It is, at the most, but half Italian, and of 
the highest order of merit. The natural foliage, as in the vine in the 
tree of Jesse, and round one of the doorway shafts, is admirably ren- 
dered, but in a purely conventional and architectural manner, and the 
manner in which the transition from the square to the round part of 
the bases is assisted by graceful sculpture of foliage cannot be too 
highly praised. 

Sculpture of figures was introduced in a much less general way than 
might have been expected. In Italy there are no examples of any thing 
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like the grtat French portals covered with a profusion of sculpture on a 
grand scale. It is here often introduced in a succession of very small 
medallions, as in the doorway of the Palazzo Publico, Perugia ; or in 
the midst of the foliage of capitals, as in the Ducal Palace at Venice. 
The west front of Ferrara Cathedral has a rather confused and scattered 
representation of the Last Judgment on the upper part of its porch. 
The west front of Genoa cathedral has, in the tympanum of its central 
door, the Martyrdom of S. Laurence, (in whose honour the church was 
dedicated,) and above is the figure of our Loan, with the emblems of 
the four Evangelists, arranged just as we see them so often in the 
North, as at Angers, Chartres, and our own Rochester. Finally, the 
west front of Orvieto contains perhaps the best sculpture of the period 
arranged not in the way usual among ourselves, but in bas relief all 
across the face of the lower part of the western wall, save where in- 
terrupted by the doorway ; and the delicacy and tenderness of senti- 
ment in this beautiful work are such as to prove sufficiently how little 
fear there need be of attempting the introduction of the very best 
sculpture in Gothic buildings.^ 

The extent to which the general features of ecclesiastical buildings 
in Italy have been described in detail, makes it less necessary to go at 
very great length into the detail of the domestic buildings a§ the same 
style and period. There, as in all countries where art has been 
healthy and national, it was universal in its application. In Italy it so 
happens that the civil and domestic buildings are of the highest im- 
portance to us as being in themselves thoroughly Grothic, very beauti- 
ful, and treated in many respects just in the way in which it is neces- 
sary to treat our civic buildings in England at the present day. They 
exist of all dates from the Byzantine Fondaco dei Turchi at Venice* 
to buildings like the Palazzo Bigallo at Florence, which are all 
but Renaissance in their design. In certain main features they 
almost all agree. In plan, they are generally square blocks en- 
closing an internal court or quadrangle in which is placed the 
staircase which leads to the principal rooms on the first floor. The 
walls are never buttressed, but generally built out to the extreme 
boundary allowed by the site. And if the site is irregular, the build- 
ing is boldly suited exactly to its site. That very Mediseval Piazza* 
the Campo of Siena, approaches a semicircle in its shape, and the 
Gothic Palaces around it are all of them fitted without any hesita- 
tion to its outline, and to the considerable slope of the ground. The 
Seracini palace in Siena is a similar instance of^ an important house 
built to fit exactly the winding of a narrow street. 'The Palazzo Publico 
at Perugia, perhaps, after the Ducal Palace at Venice, the grandest edifice 
of the kind, is similarly irregular in its contour. The windows are 
numerous, arranged as regularly as internal convenience will admit of» 
and have invariably shafts in place of moulded monials; the glass 

^ The statues in niches at Or' San Mfehelet Florence, are an Italian imitation of 
the northen enstom. The statues themselYes are fine, but the niches are far too 
bilge and ungainly. In the attempt to avoid the cramped niches of our later archi. 
teets, the It&aos here fell into as great a fault on the opposite side. The fact ia 
that the earlj French arrangement, in which the figure stands under a delicate 
canopy, but not squeesed into a niche, is always the best in every way* 
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being placed in wooden frames behind the shafts. Usually there are 
string-courses under each tier of windows, and again at the springing 
formed by the continuation of the abacus. Each light of the window 
is usually arched with a pointed, and often trefoiled. arch, and a very 
slightly projecting relieving arch sometimes acutely pointed, and some- 
times semi- circular, encloses the tympanum over the lights. Under 
the eaves there is a cornice, and the roofs projecting considerably are 
always flat in pitch and hipped at all the angles. 

The Ducal Palace at Venice is the best known, and finest of all 
these domestic buildings ; but there are others which are second only 
to it in interest and beauty, such for instance, not to mention the 
glorious collection of other examples in the same city, is the Palazzo 
Publico at Perugia, remarkable for the very good traceries of a series 
of three-light windows which are carried round its second stage. 
These windows have rather flat gables over their enclosing arches and 
traceries composed of quatrefoils ; the window shafts are of red stone. 
Such again is the Palazzo Publico at Siena ; here, as is usually the 
case there is a succession of open arches on the ground line, above 
these two tiers of fine three-light windows, and the central portion of 
the building, is carried up in a third storey. Out of one angle rises 
that which lends so great a charm to the whole Campo and city, the 
peculiar campanile, well known by photographs to most of us ; it is 
a perfectly plain mass of brickwork, until near the summit, when it is 
corbelled out on very fine Italian machicoulis, finishing in a battlement, 
from behind which a smaller stage rises for the support of a large bell 
suspended at the very summit. In the interior of this palace there is 
much to notice. Courts with arches springing from the caps of octa* 
gonal columns form cool cloisters on the ground, and among the most in- 
teresting features of the upper part of the building, is the chapel covered 
with paintings, and deriving all its light from the great council hall 
through Gothic iron screen work, whilst above the hall an open place 
for a promenade is formed, with shafts supporting the roof above, and 
a view from it such as only an Italian town can ever afford. The 
Palazzo Publico at Florence, unlike that of Siena which is all brick, 
is entirely executed in stone, and is comparatively gloomy in character, 
and mainly remarkable for the daring courage with which its architect 
placed the campanile supported on boldly projecting machicoulis which 
overhang the pavement of the Piazza by several feet. The prison at 
Florence has a good example of the open staircase in the court, from 
the ground to the first floor. Across it about half way up was a door 
formed with a column on the outside of the steps supporting a lintel 
going into the wall. The same arrangement occurs in a house at 
Viterbo. 

One of the best examples of this internal court is seen in the Scaliger 
Palace at Verona, and here some excessively good arcading is carried 
round the upper passage. At Como there is a town hall, or Broletto, 
remarkable for the beauty of its construction in alternate courses of 
grey, white, and red marble, and for its windows, of one of which Mr. 
Kuskin has given an illustration which all must remember for its 
beauty. In liombardy, almost every town has its Broletto generally 
supported upon a series of open pointed arches, leaving the space 
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lielow entirely free, whilst access to the first floor is gained by an ex< 
temal flight of steps. This is the case at Bergamo; and here, as 
very often in these buildings, there is an important central window 
marked by its balcony, and called the Ringhiera, from which it was the 
caatom for the magistrates to address the people. A building in the 
Piazza dei Mercanti at Milan, is another admirable example of thirteenth 
century domestic work, with arcading in its two lower stages, and a 
row of figures in simple niches above. At Padua, the town hall is re- 
markable for its enormous Sala della Ragione, a room about 267 ft. 
long and 89 ft. in width, with low walls, and an immense arched 
wooden pointed roof, retaining throughout extensive traces of coloured 
decorations. 

If we leave these great public buildings we shall still find large 
traces of domestic work of the same date in private houses. At Pisa there 
are a large number of houses of very singular construction. They 
have generally great stone piers at the angles, and in the centre of the 
fia9ade, and these running up nearly the whole height support pointed 
arches finishing just below the eaves. The walls within these stone 
arches are filled in with brickwork pierced for windows to the various 
floors. Venice, as every one knows, is full of remains of Mediaeval 
houses, and there it is that we see used with such skill that beautiful 
feature, the balcony ; a feature naturally introduced there where every 
inch of ground was won so hardly from the sea, and equally applicable 
to houses in towns like ours, where the streets hold the place to us 
that the canals do to the Venetians. 

A characteristic feature of some of the cities in the north of Italy is 
the multitude of tall unpierced brick towers, which rise like so many 
large square chimneys on all sides. Pavia and San Gremignano are 
full of them, and every one has seen views of the famous leaning 
towers at Bologna, which are of the same class, their only ornaments 
being the putlog holes ! 

Beside their houses there is one other adornment of some of their 
towns in which we cannot rival the Italians, and these are their 
fountains, some of which are of extreme beauty. That of Perugia, 
standing as it does midway between the Palazzo Publico- and the 
Cathedral, is the finest, but there are others of extreme beauty at 
Viterbo. The fountain at Perugia has two vast marble basins, the 
upper one supported upon a multitude of shafts rising out of the dark 
recesses of the water in the lower basin. Out of the upper basin a 
much smaller basin of metal rises, from above which is the jet of 
water which falls into the upper marble basins, and then through 
lions' mouths to the lower. The lower basin is divided into twenty- 
five sides, each of which is adorned with two finely sculptured figures 
representing the signs of the Zodiac, and the labours of the several 
months of the year ; after these come figures representing grammar, 
dialectics, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, music, astronomy, philosophy, 
then some subjects from Scripture history, and finally others from the 
lives of Romulus and Remus. The higher basin is adorned with 
twenty -four fulUlength figures at the angles and centre of each of its 
sides. These are sculptured with extraordinary grace and character, 
each figure with his name inscribed by his side, and among others 
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are S. Paul, S. Peter, Melchisedec, and the Angel Gh&brieL The 
whole ife said to be the work of Niccola and Giovanni Pisano, and is 
equal to any work of the kind I have ever seen. 

I am fully aware of (he difficulty of making myself understood in 
such matters as these without illustrations of the various buildings to 
which I am referring ; had I the opportunity of explaining them with 
this help, every one would be ready to allow how completely they show 
us a way to meet very many of our present wants. They are as es- 
sentially practical, useful, erections as any 19th century Baker Street 
house, and have the advantage of being anything but intolerably ugly. 
They are often not of a costly style, and as to the windows — those 
b^tes noires of the more ignorant among the opponents of the revival of 
pointed architecture — they are almost always much larger in propor- 
tion to the amount of wail than are those of the Renaissance Palaces 
which surrounded them. Finally, as the window heads are always 
arched, and supported on shafts, two things follow, — 1st, You do not 
see a crack in every window-head in a building, as you generally do in 
modem London, under the influence of our common system ; and 2ndly, 
you can put either sashes, French casements, or whatever contrivance 
for holding plate glass you happen to prefer, with no need to show 
any of that superfluous ingenuity with which people are good enough 
to credit us. 

I am indeed quite conscious that I have very probably failed to con- 
vey to those who do not know Italy, a clear idea of the style which I 
have been describing. Truly the subject is too large and too compli- 
cated for a single lecture, and ic is moreover full of difliculties which I 
have been forced to treat rather cavalierly in order to avoid confusion. 
To those who have the happy recollections which Italian travel never 
fails to afford, it is probable that I may have given, if not informa- 
tion, at any rate gratification, by recalling to mind some old building 
or well-loved artistic feature. And they will bear me out I believe 
in the substantial truth of the verdict at which I arrive after careful 
examination of the Italian Gothic style. I believe it to be a style 
which as it almost altogether ignored the requirements of truthful con- 
struction, cannot be placed in the first rank of Pointed architecture ; 
but inasmuch as it dealt most successfully with a development which 
DO other school ever seriously aimed at, viz., the harmonious combina- 
tion of colour and form in architecture, I hold that we are not only 
bound to study it carefully, but seeing that this is next to good con- 
struction, the first duty of our artistic lives, I hold that we are bound 
to emulate the efforts in this direction which the old Italians so ear- 
nestly made. Sure I am that in the study of their works is the best 
correction for the wild excesses into which the demand for colour seems 
only too likely to hurry many thoughtless men at the present day, and 
that therefore he is the most honest student of the art of his own mother 
country, who studies also the art of Italy with the sole end of enabling 
himself so to adorn his national art as that she need fear the assaults of 
no rival artist, but may in good time win the love, and command the 
admiration of all men, not only of our own days, but in ages yet to 
come. 
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QUBEN S COLLEOB CHAPEL, GAMBRIDOB. 

(A ComwmmeatioB.J 

Wr have long intended to notice in detail the extenstve changes in 
the way of furniture and decoration, that have been introduced into the 
above chapel. We have delayed, however, until now, because it was 
not till last summer that the organ was placed in the situation destined 
for it. None of our readers who have ever been at Cambridge, can 
fail to remember the picturesque college of Queen's, with its river- front 
of red brick, its small brick cloister, and its thoroughly collegiate gretft 
court : of this the chapel occupies a portion of the northern side. It 
was built in the reign of Henry VI., and is therefore of good Perpen- 
dicular work. Its dimensions are 54 ft. long, and 21 ft. broad. At the 
east end is a large Perpendicular window, and several others of a similar 
character along the sides. Before the present changes there was good 
Jacobean stall work along the north and south walls, returned across 
the western : and a very quaint organ of the same period, which stood 
against the north wall, between the stalls and the altar. The roof was, 
as it is now, of wood, coved, coloured blue and gold ; and the whole 
chapel had a quiet religious look about it, carrying one farther back in 
thought than almost any other in the Universi^. 

But between two and three years ago, the Fellows, actuated by a de- 
sire to make their chapel still more beautiful, determined on its restora- 
tion, and sought the advice of Mr. Bodley. That gentleman, abhorring 
any style of architecture that borders even remotely upon the Renais- 
sance, determined to neglect wholly the original architecture of the 
chapel, and to place in it such specimens of furniture only as he con- 
sidered absolutely good. One change he introduced into the fabric 
itself, which seems to us admirable : he induced the College to sacrifice 
some rooms abutting on the south-east comer of the chapel, out of 
which he formed an organ-chamber, with a lofty Pointed arch of great 
width opening into the chapel. This mode of gaining an increase of 
space is one which must soon, we think, be followed at other colleges ; 
as, for instance, at Trinity ; but was absolutely necessary at Queen's, 
where the establishment of choral service had been determined on, and 
where tfaeir chapel was only juat sufficiently large for the accommoda- 
tion of members of their own body. 

No one, we think, could fail to regard the new reredos as exquisitely 
beautiful, provided he could succeed in forgetting where he is, and in a 
building of what period. By blocking up between three and four feet 
of the east window, Mr. Bodley obtained a considerable space of wall, 
above the altar, which is raised on three steps. This he has covered 
with a reredos of a Oerman Byzantine character. It consists of a heavy, 
oTerhanging cornice, equal in width to the altar, and carved in a row of 
leaves in high relief, supported on stunted Romanesque shafts, of polished 
serpentine, with suitable capitals and bases. • The intervening space, 
above the altar, is quite flat, with a panel sunk in it, the surface of which 
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is inlaid with a large cross. The fame style of decoration incnists the 
east wall to the north and south of the altar. The ground throughout 
is polished alabaster, inlaid with encaustic tiles» and other marbles of 
yarious colours in patterns, while the foliage is most judiciously gilt. 
Some of the squares of marble have a pattern inlaid in them in oompo- 
eition — a style of decoration which we remember to have seen most 
effectively employed in the pavement of the Sainte Chapelle, at Paris. 
Very rich encaustic tiles are used to pave the east end, and there is a 
brass standard on either side of the altar. 

The organ-case is thoroughly novel in design, and very good. It is 
simply a frame to carry the pipes, worked in an early, half Romanesque 
style, with a seat beneath for the player. The pipes are of double- 
block tin, with a pattern on them : and ascend one above the other, as 
they used to do in the old organs, from which the idea of this one has 
evidently been taken. 

The new stall work occupies the place of the old exactly, and is on 
the same plan, namely, a row of stalls, returned across the west end, 
with a bench beneath^hem., In the design he has employed, Mr. Bodley 
mingles together, very happily, the Pointed and the Romanesque styles. 
The stalls are panelled in pointed arches, with a circle sunk in the 
spcmdrils, in which a flower, or some other device, is painted, and the 
cornice above them is a suit of deeply-cut mouldings. In the lower 
parts there is more Romanesque work : the open tracery between the 
stalls and benches consists of Romanesque arches, and the details betray 
a similar origin. 

Two windows on the south side have lately been filled with stained 
glass, by Hardman— one to the memory of the late President, by his 
wife ; the other the gift of a member of the present society, J. N. 
Ooren, Esq. 

The whole effect of the chapel is, of course, utterly altered by these 
changes. Is it altered for the better, or for the worse ? 

We do not wish to underrate for a moment Mr. Bodley's genius as 
an architect : but we do think that the problem. How are we to re- 
store ? has not been solved by him in this work at Queen's College. 
Of course, in an original building, an architect may build in what style 
be pleases : and may combine together any features of any previous 
styles he likes. Such was the universal practice in Italy, where they 
never got rid of classical forms in mouldings and capitals. Our builders 
were greater porists, except in Transition periods, a circumstance which 
should be borne in mind by those who wish to introduce such an exotic 
as flat surfaces of polished marble into English soil. But when the 
work proposed is not construction, but restoration, then we think that the 
period when the given building was built should be carefully studied, and 
its forms only admitted, so that the restored edifice may possess agaia 
the same state of completeness it once had, or may be supposed to have 
had. We do not, of course, mean that we would have every piece of 
inserted work removed, a proceeding which would destroy all architec-. 
tural history, and obliterate the affectionate care which different ages, 
according to their light, have lavished on the building. 

Now at' Queen's, we have a series of works« admirable in themselves* 
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but which do not harmoQize, and hare rather the air of a collectioD of 
specimens, than of a uniform whole, llie general architecture of the 
fabric, and the tracery of the windows, as we have stated above, is 
English Third-Pointed ; the glass belongs to the thirteenth century : 
the reredos might be a side of the tomb of Charles the Gkeat : the 
organ-case is of the earliest possible t3rpe. and the stalla are in a style 
midway between the Romanesque and Pointed, 

Here we must leave the subject ; if these remarks should meet Mr* 
Bodley's eye, we hope that he will understand them in the sense that 
we have written them : not as a piece of captious criticism, but as an 
expression of opinion differing it may be firon his own, bat actuated by 
a common love for oar common Church. 
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[Wb have great pleasure in printing the following very satisfACtory 
statement, communicated to us by the Dean.] 

" My predecessor was in the habit of putting forward from time to time a 
statement of the progress of the works of restoration and decoration in Ely 
Cathedral. It appears to me to be convenient that, following his example, I 
should give some account of what has been done in the past three years, or is 
still doing. 

" The great work of painting the ceiling of the Nave, eommeneed by Mr. 
Styleman L'Estrange, five years ago, is now half completed ; and the finished 
portion is free from scaffolding and exposed to pnblic view. The principal or 
eentrai compartments of the picture are occupied by representations of the 
following facts in Old Testament History ; the order in which they are here 
given being from West to East :-^ 

" 1. The Creation of Man. 

2. The Fall of Man. 

3. The Sacrifice of Noah. 

4. The Sacrifice of Abraham, 

5. The Vision of Jacob. 

6. The Marriage of Ruth. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the general effset of Mr. L'Estran^a 
beautiful work, or to thank him adequately for the labour and attention which 
he has bestowed upon what may truly be called an addition to the Art-tiear 
sures of the nation. A further portion of the ceiling is now being pre|Mtfed» 
and it is hoped that nothing will interfere with the vigorous prosecution of 
the work in the approaching Spring. 

" The necessity of securing completely this valuable decoration from the 
action of the weather has led the Dean and Chapter in the course of the pre- 
sent summer to re-cast and re-lay almost the whole of the lead which covers 
the nave-roof. The lead has been in an imperfect condition for many years 
past. 

" In connection with this substantial and expensive repair of the fabric, I 
may mention that the Dean and Chapter have also in the present summer 
introduced a complete system of lightning conductors into the western tower* 
and nave, under the direction of Sir William Snow Harris. By means of a 
main conductor upon the tower, copper water-pipes upon the nave, and 
a general system of linking together all the metallic masses which exist in the 
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fabric, I have every reason to believe that this portion of the cathedral 
is rendered safe from the destructive effects of lightning. The contemplated 
changes in the lantern have prevented the sjstem from being completely 
carried out at present. 

" Several panels carved by M. Abeloos of Louvain have been placed in the 
upper portion of the stalls of the choir, and several more have been promised 
by various donors* I may observe that the cost of a panel is j£l7. \0s. 



SVBJKOTS. 


DOWORS. 


•ITVATION. 


Presentation in the Temple, 


Mrs. Maddv. 
Panel Fund> 


2nd Stall, 


Decani. 


Adoration of the Magi, 


3rd 


f» 


Flight into Egypt, 


Ditto 


4th 


»f . 


Murder of the Innocents, 


Ditto 


5th 


,t 


Our Lord disputing vrith the Doctors, 


Canon Selwyn 
Panel Fund 


6th 


)« 


The Bapciam, 


7th 


If 


The Temptation, 


Ditto 


8th 


»t 


Adam and Eve in Paradise, 


Mrs. Fardell 


1st Stall, 


Cantoris 


Fall of Man, 


Panel Fund 


2nd 


M 


Expulsion from Paradise, 


Ditto 


3rd 


t> 


Adam and Eve at work, 


Ditto 


4th 


tl 


Cain killing Abel. 


Archdeacon of Ely 


5th 


f> 


Noah bailding the Ark, 


Archd. of Huntingdon 


6th 


»» 


The Deluge, 


Panel Fund 


7th 


»l 


Sacrifice of Noah, 


Miss M. Sparke 


8th 


f. 


Promise to Abraham, 


Mrs. H. Pratt 


9th 


1* 


Isaac carrying the wood. 


Rev. J. H. Sparke 


10th 


»» 



"The painted windows which have been given to the cathedral during 
the period to which this notice refers, are as follows :— 
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Adoration of Infimt Christ 
and the Craoifizion. 



Silas, Clement, ApoUos, 
Judas Barsabas, Dionysius 
the Areopagite, and Philip 
the Deacon. 

Illustrations of the Parables 
of the Talents, the Sower, 
and the Vineyard. 

Figures of Doctors and 
Martyrs. 



History of S. Peter. 



▲BTim. 



Messrs. Bell and 
Clayton 

Mr. Hughes 



Messrs. Bell and 
Clayton 

Mr. Wailes 



Messrs. Bell and 
Clayton 



DOVOES. 



C. Heywood, Esq. 



Rev. E.B. Sparke 



Rev. J. H. Sparke 



From Tmst fund 
of late Bishop 
Sparke 

Mrs. H. Pratt 



SITUATION OV 
WINDOW. 



Middle window on 
eastern side of 
north Transept. 

Western of two 
upper {windows 
at the end of 
north Transept. 

First window from 
east end of south 
aisle of Choir. 

Six Clerestory 
windows in the 
Choir. 

Fourth window 
from east end 
of south aisle of 
Choir. 



1 This fund was contributed by the late Dean, Canons Ashley, J. H. Sparke, 
£. B. Sparke, Selwyn, Professors Thompson and Janrett, and H. R. Evans^ Esq., 
Chapter Clerk, who, in 1857, subscribed j^5 each for this purpose. 
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" The Reredos it itill in the hands of Mr. Hudson, who is engaged in com- 
pleting the decoration of the alabaster sculptures. 

"A beautiful Inonument to the memory of the late Dr. Mill has been 
placed by subscription at the back of the Reredos. The monument consists 
of an altar-tomb, of alabaster and serpentine, garnished with marble mosaic 
and hard stones polished, bearing a recumbent effigy of Dr. Mill in his 
doctor's robes. The figure is in copper, and was formed by the electrotype 
process. At the feet are two kneeling figures ; uue an Oriental, the other a 
Cambridge student. The legend is as follows : — 

+ INi PACE + HICi JACCT> QUL' HODCCi MILL' S> Ti P> HUJUS' ECCL^> 
CANONICt UNCI HEBi APUDi CANTAB • LCCT> REC* RECTOR' DE> BRASTED* 
IN> COMITtCANTl^i QUONDAM* COLL« S8> TRIN* CANTAB' SOCi ET' COLLi 
EPISC' IN> CALCUTTA' PRASES' QUI* OBIIT* IN* DIE' NAT' D> N* J> C> 
A:D'ias«^T> tt + 

"This .monument was designed by Ifr. Scott, and executed by Mr. Philip. 

" On the north side of the cathedral the Dean and Chapter are engaged 
in some extensive alterations, having chiefly in view better arrangements for 
their choristers' school. Upon thesci as not forming part of the cathedral 
restoration, I say nothing; they will, however, when completed, add much to 
the genera] eflect of the cathedral and its precincts. 

''I have reserved to the last the chief work which the Dean and Chapter 
have now in hand, namely, the restoration of Alan de Walsingham's Octagon 
and Lantern. The plana for this important work, which is designed as a 
memorial to the late Dean Peacock, have been prepared by Mr. Scott under 
the direction of a Committee. Nothing has as yet been done in the Cathedral 
itself, beyond the erection of a scafiblding, which serves to separate the Lan- 
tern from the part of the building immediately below it, and to make it safe 
to use the Octagon for divine worship during the progress of the restoration. 
A first contract has however been tu&en for the Carpenters' work, which is 
the most important part, and it is hoped that such progress may be made in 
the preparation of wood- work during the winter as to make it possible to 
commence actual operations upon the Lantern as soon as the weather of the 
new year becomes favourable. The Dean and Chapter have purchased a con- 
siderable quantity of fine oak timber, which has been partly sawn up, and has 
been seasoning for some time : this supply of timber will materially expedite 
the work. The winter will also be employed in preparing the stone-work 
necessary for the completion of the pinnacles and balustrade according to 
Mr. Scott's design : this work will be executed in Clipsham stone, which is 
the nearest approach obtainable to the Bamack stone of which the ancient 
masonry is composed, 

" The amount of money at present available for this great work, either paid 
or promised, and including £1,000 voted by the Dean and Chapter for sub- 
stantial repairs, is £3,670. This sum will not be sufficient to complete the 
work, but the Dean and Chapter have authorized the commencement of it, 
in the hope that funds will not be wanting to carry on a restoration, appro- 
priate as a memorial of the late Dean, to whom the ecclesiastical architecture 
-of the country is so much indebted, and necessary as a part of the general 
restoration of Ely Cathedral. 

^ I have only to add that this statement is put forth, partly for the purpose 
of reporting progress to the numerous friends who have so generously assisted 
the Dean and Chapter in their work, and partly with the hope of inducing 
others to take part in a great restoration, which if completea as it has been 
begun, will make Ely Cathedral more glorious and beautitul than it was in the 
bei^ days of its history. 

»*H. Goodwin. 
" Deanery, Ely, 

'* November, ISeir 
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GALWAY COLLEGIATE CHURCH. 

To the Editor of the EcclesiologUt. 

Sib, — Among the churches noticed in the article on Irish Eccle-* 
siology (contained in the EcclesiologUt for this month), is the fine 
collegiate church of S. Nicolas, Galway. The woeful state to which 
the Irish Ecclesiastical Commissioners reduced it some twenty years 
ago is described also. I have great pleasure, however, in informing 
you that a partial restoration is now contemplated, at a cost of about 
£1200, of which about £800 have already been promised. It is 
proposed to restore the altar to its proper position in the chancel (it 
now stands under the tower, and fiaces the south transept, with a 
pulpit and gigantic reading pew behind it ;) to reopen the arches* 
which are now built up ; to seat the north aisle with open seats ; and 
to remove the plaster and whitewash from the ^^alls and piers, which 
latter are of marble. There will yet remain some heavy works to be 
undertaken ; — e. g. the replacing of the fine oak roof, which the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners caused to make way for one of deal, 
concealed by a plaster ceDing ; the substitution of open seats for the 
present high pews ; the improvement of the organ, &c. It is well, 
however^ to see a beginning made, and it cannot fail to be gratifying to 
Churchmen everywhere to see such works undertaken in the far west, 
as the rebuilding of Tuam cathedral, and the even partial restoration of 
such a church as S. Nicolas, Galway. Should any of your readers be 
willing to aid so good a work, their contributions will be gladly 
received by the Rev. John D'Arcy, Vicarscroft, GWway, or by myself. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c., 

W. H. M. Ellis, M.A. Cantab. 

1 , Trafalgar Terrace^ Monkatown, Dublin^ 
SUt Dec, 1861. 



TUAM CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editor of the Eaelesiologiat. 

Sib, — From the notice of the cathedral church of Tuam which ap- 
peared in the December number of your periodical, I am led to think 
that some further information on the subject — from one who has had 
an opportunity of carefully examining the existing buildings — may 
prove not uninteresting to your readers. To explain the nature of 
these buildings more clearly I enclose a plan of the whole, and an ele- 
vation of the more important portion of the south side, together with 
other details laid down from actual measurement. 

From a notice of these buildings in the Parliamentary Gazetteer for 
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1846, it woiild appear, *' that an abbey was founded at Tuam to early 
as the year 487, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, that the church of 
the abbey was made the seat of a diocese by S. Jarlath, in the begin- 
ning of the sixth century .... that the cathedral of S. Jarlath 's was 
re-edi$ed in 1161 by the founder of the castle of Tuam .... all 
the ecclesiastical edifices of Tuam, together with a portion of the city, 

were destroyed by fire in 1244 The present cathedral of the 

Protestant diocese of Tuam is only part of the original structure de- 
signed on a comparatively extensive scale.** 

The most ancient portion of the existing buildings are the remains of 
the Norman chancel — a very beautiful and interesting example of the 
work of that period — and which fortunately suffered but little from the 
fire that destroyed the remainder of the building in 1244. It is now 
used as a western porch, the arch being filled in with unsightly wood- 
work and glazed. 

After this calamitous fire nothing appears to have been done towards 
the restoring or rebuilding of the cathedral until the end of the same 
century or beginning of the following, there being no trace of Early- 
Pointed work anywhere visible. 

Being now under the necessity of reconstructing their cathedral, the 
fourteenth century builders would appear to have taken advantage of 
the opportunity to design a structure on a scale much more extensive 
than that of the former church ; and better suited for the then require- 
ments of cathedral services. The first step, apparently, towards carry- 
ing this design into execution, was the erection of the new chancel ; 
this, in which the present services of the cathedral are performed, is of 
very large proportion, being 71 feet long and 27 feet wide, divided 
into three bays. So much of the building appears to have been car* 
ried out perfectly : and that it was intended for the chancel and choir 
of the future cathedral, and for that only, is evident from the existence 
even now, of the principal features peculiar to that portion of such a 
building. The priest's door in the western bay on the south side, of 
rather early character, is now built up, but the jambs, arch, and label 
moulding are to be seen, and are still almost perfect ; the foliated ter- 
minations to the dripstone are particularly interesting, spreading out 
on the wall in a horizontal direction. The piscina, with central shaft 
and double-arched and cusped head, a foiled piercing between the 
arches, the whole richly moulded and embraced by a pointed segmental 
arch, was evidently a very fine specimen when perfect, but now, un- 
fortunately, is in rather a mutilated condition ; the central shaft having 
disappeared altogether. Arched recesses exist in the wall westwards 
of the piscina, no doubt the ancient sedilia ; these, however, with the 
sepulchre arch on the north side, are at present covered up by the 
plaster and pauelling of the last, (so called,) restoration. The chancel 
arch is in complete preservation, an equilateral, of simple character, 
being formed of five chamfered rings, the same section carried down for 
the jambs without capitals or bases. The windows are also in good 
preservation, being formed (as indeed is all the cut-stone work of this 
date in the building) of the hard limestone of the country. The east 
gable has a window of five lights ; the windows of the two eastern bays 
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are of three lights, whilst those in the western bays have two lights :* 
one of these latter (on the north side) has been remodelled in wood, 
the tracery in the several windows is richly cusped and varied in design ; 
the label mouldings generally are terminated by carved heads of ex- 
cellent workmanship. 

With facts such as these, so unmistakeably evident to anyone care- 
fully examining the existing buildings, I cannot conceive how, or why, 
your contributor should refer to this eastern portion as a " conventicle- 
like oblong structure," " stuck on with most perverse ingenuity," to 
the east of the older chancel, and a '* hideous building.** So far from 
this being the case, I should rather call it (minus the modern barba- 
risms) a very noble chancel of the Middle-Pointed period, which, for 
reasons that do not appear, (most likely the unsettled state of the 
country,) was the only portion completed of the — evidently — intended 
cathedral, designed to replace the building destroyed by fire in the 
thirteenth century. The writer in the Gazetteer, quoted above, would 
also appear to have taken this view of the case when he speaks of the 
buildings then as " only a part of the original structure designed on a 
comparatively extensive scale." Evidently recognizing in the then, 
which is the present, cathedral, or Middle- Pointed chancel, a part of a 
whole. 

Without wishing in any way to disparage the design for the restora- 
tion, or rather reconstruction, as now approved of by the vicar, I may 
perhaps, from a consideration of the above facte, be allowed to question, 
very strongly, whether the removal of the modern parapet and low roof 
(which are the only disfiguring features on the outside,) and the general 
restoration of the whole of the later chancel — would not be a much 
less objectionable mode of effecting the now talked of improvements — 
and when so restored, form a much better starting point for the now 
contemplated cathedral, than the complete removal of this very inter- 
esting, and though not quite so ancient, by far the greater, portion of 
the original work. 

This sacrifice is proposed to be made, apparently, for the sake of pre- 
serving in its original relative position, the older (Norman) chancel, a 
structure, which if connected with a Norman nave of proportionate size, 
would be admirable, but which, from its small dimensions, does not ap- 
pear adapted for such incorporation with the interior of a loftier build- 
ing. Whereas, if removed, (the Decorated chancel being retained) and 
the Norman arch re-erected as the western entrance to a new nave, its 
efl^ect, in this position, and performing the offices of a portal would be 
noble, as it is even now, notwithstanding its modem filling in of car- 
penter's Gothic. And a further increase in its effect might be ob- 
tained by substituting for the present wretched timber door-frame and 
lights a sculptured tympanum with central pier and double doorway. 
In this manner might be formed one of the grandest portals of its kind. 
If, on the other hand, this arch be preserved as designed in relation to 
the rest of the new work, it would appear impossible that it should not 
suffer by the dwarfing effect which the loftier building must necessarily 
exercise, particularly when the altar and reredos are placed under or in 
front of the arch as proposed. 
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The remainder of the work connected with the Norman chancel is 
of mnch less importance than the arch : indeed, the only other point of 
interest is the triple window of Norman date in the east gable. The 
outsides of the jambs are plain, formed of a double square sinking ; the 
iosides are splayed for the full thickness of the wall ; the splays ex- 
hibiting specimens of interlaced work in low relief ; the centre light, 
however, has been mutilated, as mentioned by your contributor, for 
the purpose of forming a sufficiently wide entrance to the later building. 
The small recess at the level of the window sills (on the south side) is 
perfectly plain, while the large niche, in the north wall, appears to be a 
modem filling to an older recess of different shape. The window show- 
ing on the south side (outside) is of Late-Pointed design, now built 
up ; the indications of the opening in the interior being concealed by 
modern plastering. 

It is quite evident that the builders of the Middle- Pointed chancel could 
not have contemplated the preservation of the Norman chancel as such : 
but having such a fine specimen of Norman work, as existed in the 
chancel arch, it is highly improbable that they should fail to make use 
of such a feature in giving effect to their new building. What their 
particular intentions regarding this might have been must, of course, 
be matter for conjecture. I am inclined to think, however, from the 
position of the Middle-Pointed chancel in relation to the former one, that 
their idea must have been to carry up a tower at the centre of the cross* 
(on which plan, no doubt, their new structure, if it had been completed, 
would have been built,) and allow the Norman arch to remain under 
the western arch of the tower ; and in that position serve the purposes 
of a screen and roodloft, between the dioir and nave. I am led to this 
conclusion from the fact of the walls of the later chancel being in line 
with the foundations of the Norman nave ; and the distance between- 
the Middle-Pointed arch and the Norman one being equal to the width of 
the later chancel, thus forming a square, from whieh, by the angle piers, 
to carry up the tower. It is also a matter for conjecture — the manner 
in which the fourteenth century builders, not having completed their 
cathedral, may have connected their new chancel with the older one. a 
connection which must necessarily have been made, if only in a tem- 
porary manner, as may be argued from the presence of a late Pointed 
window on the south side of the Norman chancel, showing that at that 
later period the older chancel must have been used for some special 
purpose, probably, as at present, a porch ; and it is only natural to con- 
clude, that during this interval the five or six feet space between the 
two buildings could not have been left uncovered. The tower, &c., 
now covering this space is of modem constmction. The chapter house 
and vestry is of very modem design, without any attempt whatever at 
ecclesiastical character ; this, together with the low roof and barbarous 
parapet surmounting the later chancel is most probably the work of the 
last century, when the building was considerably damaged by fire, and 
on which occasion, most likely, the original covering to this portion of 
the work was destroyed. 

The whole of the outside face of the old walls was, up to a recent 
period, covered with pebble dashing. The present vicar, however, with 
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laudable zeal, and at some oottsiderable expense, has had this coating 
removed and the work pointed in a satisfactory manner. It is only to be 
hoped that he may yet perceive the propriety of further preserving this 
more important part of the buildings, and so perpetuate the commence- 
ment of a work designed on a most noble scide, while at the same 
time far from ignoring the strong claims to consideration urged by the 
greater antiquity of the Norman work. He may incorporate these in- 
teresting remains with the new contemplated buildings in such a manner 
as to increase considerably their own architectural effect, and in so 
doing impart additional value to the general design. 

Faithfully yours, 

W. H. L. 



MR. BURGES' SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES ON FLORENCE. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist, 

Mt Dbab Mb. EniTOBy-^Having had the advsutage of a six weeks 
residence in Florence during the last autumn, it has occurred to me 
that you would perhaps find space for a few addenda to my late paper 
on that city. 

The great event was, of course, the Exhibition of Arts and Manu- 
factures, which, however, presented nothing very striking in an £c- 
clesiological point of view. The religious paintings might be divided 
into two classes, viz., the copies from Fra Angelico, and the original 
compositions; these latter are in the Overbeck school, being little 
but hints and echoes of that great master. As to the copies of 
Fra Angelico, when mounted in frames of burnished gold, which 
are tooled and punched all over (an art in which the Florentines 
excel), they look exceedingly well as pieces of decoration, and would 
make very good altar-pieces, the colours being pure and bright, 
althouglfby no means approaching the original in harmony. Of course, 
as might be expected, there is a woeful falling off in the expression, &c. 

The best thing, ecclesiologioally speaking, in the sculpture gallery is 
an alto relief for the tympanum of the centre doorway in the new 
fagade at Santa Croce, by Signer Dupr^ of Siena. The lower part is 
exceedingly good, and the figures are well massed together as they 
ought to be in a tympanum. The top part, however, is by no means 
so rich, and sadly wants boldness and relief. In the same room are 
two busts of very high merit, by the same artist's daughter, and 
should she turn her attention to religious art, I am confident great 
things might be expected. The rest of the religious sculpture offers 
nothing very good or deserving of special mention. 

The Exhibition also had a large collection of rich velvets and eccle- 
siastical embroidery ; the latter all in the rococo style. One gentleman 
indeed displayed his ingenuity by making heads in alto relief and 
then covering them with gold tliread quilted down in the ordinary 
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manner ; but I can hardly say that the effect was worthy the pains and 
ingenuity displayed in the production. There were also some speci- 
mens of Mosaic and stained glass ; the latter principally of the ultra 
enamel school ; hot the Bcdesiasttcal arts, as might be expected, were 
generally at a discount; greater attention being paid to those of 
agriculture and machinery, to say nothing of the armourer's art of 
which Italy at the present moment is so much in need. One of the 
most popular objects was a coat of mail to be presented to Gh^ribaldi, 
in order to preserve him from any possible attempt at assassination. I 
foi^et, however, whether it is musket proof, like the one Napoleon 
the First is said to have ordered of an armourer at Milan, and which, 
the story goes on to say, he caused the unfortunate maker to put on, 
and then tried its efficacy by shooting at it with sundry muskets and 
pistols. The coat of mail at present under consideration had very small 
rin^s, and the work resembled very much that of the steel purses we 
see in the cutlers* shops in our own country. 

There was another Exhibition at Florence, but it consisted of objects 
of the Middle Ages, and of the Renaissance. Most of the Florentine 
nobility lent some one or more of those works of art which have been 
heirlooms for centuries in their families, and it may be questioned 
whether there will ever be another opportunity of seeing so many of 
them collected together. However, the municipality are said to have 
in Cftntemplation the scheme of making the now restored Palazzo del 
Podesta into a museum, and there are ample means of making a begin- 
ning in the superfluous treasures of the Uffizj, of the Pitti palace and 
of the town hall. 

It is not my purpose to enter here into a description of the contents 
of the late mediaeval Exhibition, more especially as 1 have done so at 
some length elsewhere '} but there was one object in metal work which 
it would be almost impossible to pass over in silence : this was an iron 
key of the ordinary Renaissance type, viz., a Corinthian pillar, from 
which the wards spring, and a bow composed of sundry female monsters 
ending in foliage, cherubs' header, acanthus leaves, &c. Now this de- 
sign is common enough; but what distinguishes this particular key 
is, that although executed in the hardest of metals, the workmanship 
is as true and as delicate as the most carefully chased piece of gold- 
smith's work. It was about four inches long, and valued, if I remember 
rightly, at about £800 by its possessor, Prince Strozci. Of course it 
was attributed to Cellini ; in Flanders or England it would just as 
certainly be set down to Qointin Matsys. The screen at Windsor is 
an instance of this. 

Now as to the cathedral. It is generally believed that Amolfo di 
Oambio did nearly the whole of it. Nothing, however, can be more 
untrue. Amolfo probably got no farther than the lower part of the 
choir, and transepts, and their chapels. As to whether any of the 
marble casing of these parts is to be attributed to him is an open ques- 
tion. It certainly shows a very great advance over the marble casing of 
the baptistery, which we are told by Villani, a contemporary, was exe- 

' Gentleinui*8 Magasine for January, 1862. 
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cuted In 1293,1 while the cathedral waa begun in 1294. Now the 
marble casing of the baptistery agrees far better with the front of S. 
Miniato, and with that of a large abbey church called Rochettini, just 
out of the road to Fiesole, than it does with the casing of the east end 
of the cathedral ; the latter of which, if by Amolfo, entirely wanU the 
•* ^ure intagliate," which Villani tells us were expressly ordered to 
decorate the new building. Poor Amolfo, he must have had his hands 
quite full, for in 1298 he had the additional work of the Palazzo Pub- 
lico thrown on his hands. How could he find time to design the figure 
intagliate, and how can we be surprised if be took refuge in the ugly 
square panels, with reversed trefoil arches all alike, which give the 
whole building the workbox-look so justly complained of by Pugin ? 

At all events, if he did the casing he certainly did not do the windows, 
which are evident insertions, perhaps of Taddeo Gaddi's time. After 
Arnolfo's death the work appears to have languished, or rather, to 
have been laid aside until Giotto took it up in 1332, when, as we all 
know, he built a very considerable portion of the campanile, and I also 
suspect began the nave ; for one of the windows in the easternmost 
part of the south aisle is evidently earlier than the others. If we may 
credit a print in Richa's work on the churches of Florence, either 
Amolfo or Giotto began a west end, which was carried up less than 
half way. The plale, which is very mde, professes to have been taken 
from a MS. in the possession of some Florentine family, but the archi- 
tectural features are suflSciently marked to prevent us from confounding 
it with the west end taken down in 1 683 by Benedetto Uguccione. 
In Giotto's campanile we see the difference between employing an 
artist and a mere architect. There are no figures in Arnolfo's work 
whereas in Giotto's the marble lives and tells the grand story of the m- 
vention of the arts and sciences and the progress of civilization. In 1360 
the work having been stopped was begun again, and in 1364 the vaults 
(perhaps the aisle ones) were turned by Taddeo Gaddi. Now in Memmi s 
picture in the chapter house of Santa Maria Novella (where he worked 
in conjunction with Taddeo Gaddi) is a representation of a church 
which is generally said to represent the cathedral at Florence, but I 
suspect it is simply meant as the symbolical church, and as such may 
possibly bear some resemblance to the cathedral, but with Memmi's 
own variations. The principal features are a great dome over the 
cross, and the half domes over the transepts. At the same time if 
we examine those parts executed prior to the time of Memmi, we 
shall not find their details agree with the actual building, and I am 
therefore much inclined to think that Memmi was simply drawing 
his idea of how he would have designed the cathedral if he had it to 
do from the beginning. Filippo di Lorenzo was architect from 1384 
to 1396, and was paid eight florins for each month, and from that 
time the work went creeping along, (so slowly, indeed, that it passed 
into a proverb,) until the end of the fifteenth century, for the art 
evidently gets later and later as we approach the west end. In the 

1 Villani* 8 language is rather obscure : his words arc, ** si feciono intomo a San 
Giovanni 1 pilabtri de* gheroni di manni bianchi e neri per Tarte di Calimala che 
prima erano di macigni," and then goes on to say that the tombs were taken away. 
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meanwhile two most celebrated men had been employed : Orca* 
gna who, I suspect, finished the top story of the campanile, for it is 
evidently later than the lower parts ; and Brunelleschi, who built the 
present dome, and put the -stained-glass windows in the tambour. 
The marble casing was in hand untU 1583, when Benedetto Uguc- 
cione having finished the clerestory turned about for something more 
to do, and thought the best thing would be to build a new west end 
after the fashion of the period. To do this he had to pull down what 
had been already done. By this I do not mean the west end be- 
fore-mentioned as having been begun by Giotto or Amolfo, but a 
mass of sculpture intermixed with bad architecture, both Pointed, 
and Renaissance. In foct it was the dregs of the Pointed school, and 
by no means so pure as the schools at Oxford, or any of our own 
very late Pointed buildings. 

The subsequent history of the unfortunate west end is rather cu- 
rious. Uguccione had tenders from various builders for the demo- 
lition of the casing, which only went up about a third of the whole 
height, and of which a contemporary drawing remains in the Opera. 
Of course he took the lowest tender, (two hundred and twenty-five 
crowns,) and of course the contractor did not pay particular attention 
as to how he performed his work. The consequence was that the 
whole, with the exception of one or two statues, got utterly broken and 
smashed, as it very well deserved to be; and Uguccione could not 
even hope to use the remains in his new works. Then the Oranducal 
architect, who had urged him on to do the deed, found an obstacle 
to the realization of his own design in the shape of a hated rival. For 
the Grand Duke, as usual on such occasions, could not refrain from a 
competition, and two designs were chosen instead of one. Then there 
was a grand squabble, and the (hund Duke died, and nobody got the 
job. Then after several years there was another grand competition, 
and another grand squabble; but this time, among the different 
academicians. The design of Baccio del Bianco was chosen, and in 
fact begun, but the people generally grumbled eo much at it> that it 
was never carried out. Then in 1661 a design painted on can- 
vas was put up, and remained until a high wind kindly blew it to 
pieces. Then in 1688 ten painters from Bologna perpetrated the 
present sham front in fresco, which I am happy to say has nearly dis- 
appeared. And finally in this present year of grace, 186^, we are 
to have another competition, open to all the world. Let us hope that 
the committee will content themselves with choosing one not two 
architects, and that they may be able to omit the customary squabble, 
which a Greek dramatist would certainly have attributed to the 
avenging manes of GHotto. So much for the history of the building, 
which still requires some Italian antiquary to do for it what Professor 
Willis and Mr. Parker have done for our own ecclesiastical edifices. 
The fact is, that up to the present time Florentine and other writers 
have been content to be guided by Villani, Vasari and tradition, instead 
of .searching the public records ; by this i do not mean to assert that 
the Villani are not trustworthy authorities, but still an incidental 
mention of an event in a history, may lead to a totally different con- 
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elusion to that we slioald arrive at from the more legal ahd exact de** 
Bcription in a public record. Already a commencement has been made 
by Sig. Passerini, in his account of the chapel of Or' San Michele; 
and the same gentleman informed me that one of his friends is at pre- 
sent occupied in the artistic history of the cathedral. 

But to return to the building itself. In my former paper I men- 
tioned the surpassing beauty of the stained glass. During my latter 
stay I had an opportunity of examining it quite closely. The open* 
ings being very large, the colours are more massed than with us, 
but then each colour is subdivided into a great many different 
tints, so that we have a jewel-like effect combined with great 
distinctness. The glass itself, more especially the blue and red, is 
very streaky, and most of it very heavily toned on both sides ; the 
yellow becoming by this means in some parts quite orange. By ton- 
ing I do not mean smudging over the surface with the brown enamel 
by which the lines are marked, but a process which probably was 
effected by grinding up the coloured glasses, and burning them on by 
means of a flux. In fact, to my great surprise, I found the manipu- 
lation almost exactly the same as Mr. Oreive, at Messrs. Powells, has 
used in reproducing Mr. Jones' cartoons for Waltham Abbey. The 
best of all the windows is undoubtedly the great circle at the west 
end, representing the Assumption, and to which I should be inclined 
to give the preference over any other stained glass that 1 have ever 
seen. The lead lines of the ground run concentric with the circum- 
ference of the circle, (an arrangement also followed by Mr. Jones) 
and while the two or three outer rings are occupied by a greyish- 
blue, all the rest of the ground is filled up by a much more intense 
and brighter tone of the same colour, most of the pieces of which 
differ from each other in tone, and are excessively streaky. It is 
almost impossible to describe the brilliancy got by this method. The 
majority of the windows are said to be the work of Francesco di Do- 
menico da Gambassi, a Florentine, and the date given is 1434. Dona- 
tello and Ghiberti are said to have had a hand in some of the later 
ones, but the probability is, that if the windows were carefully ex- 
amined, there would be found as many different artists employed upon 
them as there were architects to the building. Indeed, in very many 
cases the professions were identical, and the same man could equally 
design a building, paint the walls in fresco, fill the windows with 
glass, and make the stone and marble express his thoughts by means 
of sculpture. Giotto was one of these, and the practice was continued 
long after as in the case of Vasari. At the present day " nous avons 
change tout cela,*' and we are consequently what we are. Even 
our boasted manufacturing skill is at fault, and we have no glass 
so soft in colour and so streaky in texture as that with which 
Gambassi worked. I was often puzzled how the glass was arranged 
in those windows which have a detached column instead of a mul- 
lion, but upon getting up to them I found that the glazing is at 
least one foot behind the column, and continues equally behind the 
tracery ; that is, the stained glass is one large and broad lancet, and 
about one foot in front of it is a column supporting unglazed tracery. 
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The glaiB is fixed by meauB of locketo and stanchion bars, exactly 
like those in England and France. The locket bars are about 2 ft. 2 in* 
apart, and the lockets project, and are fastened on the outside. Be- 
tween every locket-Jbar are three stanchion bars also on the outside, 
and the lockets themselves are about seven inches apart. Inside, of 
course, the window shows as a single lancet, with two figures one 
above another, within a deep border, and the shadow, thrown by the 
outside tracery, is rather advantageous than otherwise, for it darkens 
the upper portion of the glass. 

The last two bays of Uie nave have sham windows, fiy the kind- 
ness of the clerk of the works, I was furnished with a long ladder 
which enabled me to reach up to them. I found them to be painted 
in distemper upon canvass stretched on a frame, and the glittering 
effect is got simply by glueing on pieces of coloured tinsel for the 
high lights. The black lines representing the lead lines are very 
thick, and there is no tinsel used on the faces or hands, but where the 
tinsel is employed, it is always in- small pieces placed an eighth or a 
quarter of an inch apart. So well are these windows executed, that 
nearly every body takes them for real glass in the first instance. 

Parts of the marble casing of the exterior of the cathedral being 
under repair, I was enabled to see its construction. In the first place 
I was told by the clerk of the Opera that the inside walls are com- 
posed of brick with layers of stone, and that there are numerous and 
very great cracks, notwithstanding the precaution that we are told 
Arnolfo took of digging sundry wells all about, so as to obviate the 
action of earthquakes, which were then believed to be caused by 
subterranean water. This core was of course built with proper bond- 
ing courses for the coloured marble casing which was farther secured 
by iron cramps. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century the dark green marble came 
as it does now from Prato, the white marble from Carrara, and the 
red from S. Giusto a Monterantoli. In the new fa9ade of Sta Croce, 
the white marble has been procured from Seravezza, and the red, 
which is of two qualities, from Oranfagnana and the Maremma. 

Apropos of the new front of Sta Croce, I was sorry to find that the 
modern practice of imitating mosaic by means of pieces of thin coloured 
gUss stuck on by shellac has been adopted instead of the real mosaic 
which could easily have been procured from Venice or Rome. And it 
is the more inexcusable, inasmuch as Florence at the present time con* 
tains many Venetian refugees who are skilled in this particular art. 
There is another thing with regard to this work which particularly de- 
serves the attention of those intending to compete for the west front 
of the cathedral, and that is, the almost utter impossibility of making 
a correct estimate. The clerk of the Opera told me that the cost of 
the repairs of the four aisle doors of the duomo was something tre- 
mendous, and that the estimate for the Santa Croce facade had been 
greatly exceeded. Now it is very probable that the committee will 
require an estimate, and should any design, however meritorious, be 
sent in without one, it is exceedingly likely that it will be thrown 
over. 
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This indeed, was the course of events at Turin during the adju- 
dication of the prizes for the model prisons. The design of Messrs. 
Jones and Barber was at the top of the list. Unfortunately they were 
too honest to send in a cooked estimate, and the consequence was 
that they lost the prize. The Sardinian government, to its credit, 
were more just than the judges, and eventually bought the drawings 
of the two gentlemen. Should the Florence committee require an 
estimate, I should suggest that a remonstrance be forwarded to them 
from the various Architectural Societies in England ; should they then 
refuse to alter their programme, they will only have themselves to 
blame, if the estimates are rather wide of the mark. I do not mean 
to say that it would be impossible to get very near to the cost of a 
simple marble placage if the prices of materials and labour were given ; 
but the difficulty would be in calculating the time employed first in 
cutting and afterwards in fixing so many and various bands of mosaic, 
to say nothing of the peculiar work half-sculpture, half-carving, which 
would be required on the door jambs and twisted pillars. As regards 
the amount of work in the desgns, it must be remembered that the 
design of Signer Matas, which, by the way, was a very fsdr one, has 
been passed aside in hopes of obtaining something richer, and more 
corresponding with the general magnificence of the city. 

W. BUBGBS. 



POINT DE GALLE CHURCH, CEYLON. 

Of this church, by Mr. Joseph Clarke, which has already been noticed 
in our pages, we are now able to present our readers with a ground- 
plan and an internal perspective view, looking east, photographed by 
Mr. Bedford. 

The dimensions of this building are as follows. The nave is 60 ft. 
long by 2% ft. broad, and the aisles are of the same length, with a 
breadth of 14 ft. 3 in. The transeptal aisles to the chancel are 
17 ft. 6 in. deep. The chancel is 40 ft. long (including the apsidal 
sanctuary) by 21 ft. broad. The style is a rather Early Middle* 
Pointed. The material of the walls is granite, the said walls being 
three feet thick. The detail is necessarily of a plain and massive 
description. The nave is lofty, being 55 feet high. The height of 
the transepts is 47 feet. The apsidal sanctuary has a groined roof. 
The roofs of the rest of the church are open but boarded, being so 
constructed as to leave considerable space under the external roofing 
for sake of keeping the interior cool. Another climatic precaution is to 
be noticed in the windows. The windows of the apse, transepts, and 
clerestory, are shaded by heavy external hoods of stone. Those in 
the west front and in the aisles are shaded by a projecting verandah- 
roof, which will exclude any direct rays of the sun. This verandah- 
roof, continuing the slopes of the lean-to roofs of the aisles, and sup- 
ported from the buttresses, forms a good external feature. 
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The to^wer, which stands over the v^st end of the chaneel, is Idw 
and massive, reaching a height of only 90 felt. It ha3 a gaUed roof, 
following the axis of the church. ThiA conBtrnction has been adopted 
as the best for resisting the violent gales to which the chUrch will be 
exposed. 

The interior lyill be lined with chimami The flooi: apd roof tikes 
will be sent out from England. There will be no fixed seats. The 
ritual arrangements are correct. This is a very interesting attempt to 
meet the requirementa of a tropical dictate on the sea coait. 



S. MARY'S COLLEGE, HARLOW, ESSEX. 

Wb have pleasure in laying before our readers a perspective exterior 
view of the collegiate buildings of S. Mary's, Harlow, designed by 
Mr. R. J. Withers. The drawing in a great measure explains itself. 
It is almost sufficient to say that the building, which is constructed of 
red and black bricks, is of the best kind of domestic Middle- Pointed. 
The material is excellently treated ; and a picturesque efi^ect is obtained 
without straining or affectation. The comparative cost is exceedingly 
small. As to the general planning of the buildings, we are not very 
fond of quadrangles with all four sides built upon, unless the scale is 
very large indeed. For sanatory reasons, we doubt whether the court 
of this college is quite large enough to secure ^thorough ventilation, 
considering that its south side is closed in with buildings. The objec- 
tion however is to some extent met by the fact that this south side is 
lower than the others. Indeed the height of the principal part of the 
pile is much greater than is usual in ancient collegiate buildings. The 
chapel is good ; but we suppose that want of funds has compelled the 
omission of an antechapd. It is remarkable how many collegiate 
buildings have been called for by the spread of education since the 
revival of Pointed architecture. With few exceptions they have fallen 
into good hands. Mr. Withers' present designs are among the most 
satisfactory that have come under our notice. 



THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

Ws have never been the adulators of living powers or dignity. We 
therefore feel the less embarrassed in assuming the office of laibenting 
goodness and abiUty in high places suddenly extinguished. The pri- 
vate virtues and the political achievements of the late Prince Consort 
have been abundantly celebrated ; accordingly we feel ourselves re- 
stricted to the office of commemorating how much all art, and with 
all art, ecclesiastical art, owed to his refined taste and good judgment * 
We do not claim Prince Albert as an ecclesiologist or as a gothicist. 

VOL. XXIII. F 
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We do claim him as a good Christian man and a lover of art, whom 
his instinctive right heart and strong head taught that God was best 
honoured with the most beautiful and costly of His works. The 
Princess influence was a constant protest against that Puritanism which 
would fun ban the beauty of holiness as an unclean thing. We desire 
not to seek individual illustrations of this right influence. Questions of 
style apart, the church of Whippingham, now being rebuilt, is an in- 
stance in point. We are satisfied that the Prince's career has been a 
blessing to England, and that in all which he set on foot the good 
will conspicuously prevail. So we beg to offer up ourtribute at his 
tomb. 



THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

Wb have every reason for believing that in the coming exhibition, 
ecclesiastical art will be represented much more fully than it was in 
1851. We have ourselves as a society received a liberal allotment, 
which it is our duty and pleasure to fill in accordance with our prin- 
ciples with the assistance of those ecclesiological architects and artists 
who propose to connect themselves with us by exhibiting within our 
own allotment. 



DISCOVERV OP THE LOST SCOTCH MISSAL OF THE 

TENTH CENTURY. 

To the Editor of the Eeclesiologist. 

Su, — Your readers will be glad to hear, that having, by the 
courtesy of Lady Willoughby de Eresby, obtained permission to search 
the library at Drummond Castle, I have found the long lost Missal of 
the tenth century, which has so long been desiderated by antiquaries. 

The work in question is perhaps the most interesting liturgical work 
that has come down to us, with the exception of the celebrated Stowe 
MS., now in Lord Ashbumham's possession. I expect that it will 
equal, if not surpass, in value, many of the Services published by 
Martene and Mabillon. The calendar is perfect and very curious, and 
it is enriched with a (Helic rubric and two Gaelic collects. The office 
seems to be of the Gregorian family, but it has also affinities to that 
remarkable one of Luxueil, printed by Dom Mabillon. My brother 
and I propose to give a minute account of it in the preface to the 
Arbuthnott Missal, the printing of which is now nearly completed. 
In that preface we propose giving a tabulated scheme of the different 
calendars of the Scottish Church, and we shall be very thankful to any 
of your correspondents who may be able to indicate to us where we 
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shall find either Scotch Calendars hitherto unknown, or dedications of 
churches to Scottish Saints hitherto unnoticed. 

We shall also be greatly obliged to any who are acquainted with 
any of the Sanim TVopers, or Sequence books, if they can supply us 
with sequences for the feasts of S. Bridget, the 11,000 Viigins, 8. 
Sal?|itor, and the Transfiguration, these being feasts which liave 
sequences assigned to them in the Scotch Book, which are not found 
in the ordinary editions of the Sarum. 

I have the honour to remain, Sur, 
Your obedient servant, 

Alkx. Episc. Bbxcbik. 
Dundee, Dec. 18, 186K 



THE SARUM MISSAL. 

Wb have great satisfiaction in announdng the appearance of the first 
▼olume of the reprint of the Sarum Missal, containing the Temporale. 
This important work is due in the chief place to Mr. Dickinson, of 
Kingweston, who has been assisted in the work of coUation and edit- 
ing by other scholars. The volume, printed in double columns at the 
Htsligo press, Burntisland, Scotland, is published by Mr. C. J. Stew- 
art, of King William Street, West Strand. We hope on a future 
occasion to notice this volume in more detail. But we lose no time in 
welcoming the publication of a volume long expected by ritual and 
lituigical students, and absolutely necessary for those who wish to 
make themselves acquainted with the immediate original of the present 
Prayer Book of the Church of England. 



THE PROPOSED NEW PSALTER. 
To the Editor of the SeeleeiologUt. 

Sin, — ^I would venture to suggest whether the mode of '* pointing,'' so 
as to suit several tones, which has been proposed for the New Psalter, 
would not be more suitable and desirable for the Canticles. I think 
most persons will agree with Mr. Sedding, that we do not want to 
change the tones for the Psidms when once settled ; but this is not the 
case as regards the Canticles, for which,, as they are used every day 
throughout the year, one would be glad to have a little more variety 
than is given in Mr. Helmore's " Canticles Noted." 

It would not be difficult, for instance, to devise a pointing for the 
Venite, which would suit Tone i. 4, Parisian 5th Tone (so popular at pre- 
sent), the Aachen 8th Tone, given in your last Number, and several end- 
ings of Tone vii., and so on with the other Canticles. If Messrs. Hel- 
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more, Oreatheed, Sedding, End Jebner would nnice their forces, and ^ve 
to the Church a new Canticle hook ist this plan> I am iaure it ^onld pay 
its expenses, and be a great boon to many who, like itayself, are driven 
to manuscript arrangements, or to the wearisome expedient of marking 
Prayer Books with a pen. If this were done, the question of a new 
Psalter might rery well rest for the present. 

I am. 

Faithfully yours, 
Pewiey Rectory, T. F. Ratbnshaw. 

Dec. 1801. 

P. S. — I £nd the Aachen 8th Tone is given in Dr. Gauntlett's Psal- 
ter, with many other forms which are seldom heard, (in England at 
any rate). Can you tell me if there is any authority for them, as the 
Doctor's preface gives no information on the subject ? 

P. S. — 2. On a very different subject. A mechanical chiming appa- 
ratus has for many years been in use in Exeter Cathedral : wires are 
brought down from the bells to a sort of watchbox in the south tran- 
sept, where they are attached to enormous keys, which are thumped by 
the performer. By this means a most doleful and feeble chime is pro- 
duced twice daily fh>m one of the finest peals of bells (10) in England. 
A similar contrivance on a smaller scale is used at S. Mary's church, 
Coffinswell, Abbott's Eerswell, and I think some other churches in 
that district of South Devon, where by the way a pleasing custom 
prevails, which you may deem worth recording. At a fiinend the bell 
tolls slowly as usual until the corpse arrives at the lych-gate, when 
the tolling ceases, and the bells begin to chime. This they call *' ring- 
ing home." 



ANCIENT ENGLISH CHORAL SERVICES OF THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

[Wb have much pleasure in laying before our readers the following 
Prefatory remarks by the Rev. Dr. Jebb, the occasion of which is ex- 
plained in the preliminary paragraph. We have, determined to print 
by instalments certain portions of the scores that are here referred 
to ; choosing in the first instance the Communion Office by Caustun, by 
Dr. Jebb's advice. But we are ourselves inclined to prefer Heath's 
Service, and to consider it indeed finer than that by Tallis. — En.] 

Specimens of Ancient English Choral Services of the Sixteenth Century, 

These Scores, and the preface which explains them, were put toge- 
ther by the Editor, in a MS. Volume, which he presented in 1859, to 
S. Michael's College, Tenbury. At the request of the Committee of 
the Ecclesiological Society, they are now published, with a few omis- 
sions and modifications in the preface. His object was to give the 
earliest specimens which had fallen under his notice, of the more ornate 
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vnj of MDgbig the Veiiite, and of the fidl Ghonl Communioii Service ; 
induding the Saoctus and Gloria in Ezcelais ; the musical settings of 
these two Hymns heing comparatively rare. 

PRBFACB. 

The following Compositions are extracted from the ancient and rare 
part books, published by John Day in the sixteenth «oentury, and en- 
titled, in one of the extant editions of 1560, CertaiM Notes,, set forth 
mfour and three parte, to he wng at the Morning, Comnmnion, and Even^ 
ing Prager ; and in a later extant edition of 1 666, Morning and Evening 
Prayer and ComnmnMon set forth in four parte, &c. The Editor has 
consulted and collated throughout two copies, viz. : that in the Bod* 
leian Library, the bass part of which was published in 1660» the other 
parts in 1566; and that in the Library of Westminster Abbey, all the 
parts of which are of the date of 1 565. The Westminster copy is very 
dean and beautiful, and has been handsomdy rebound. It is, how- 
ever, defective in many places; while the Bodldan copy is perfect 
throughout. 

These Services have not been hitherto scored, as for as the Editor 
is aware. In the present arrangema]kt,iio further alterations have been 
made than what were absolutdy necessary towards rendering the com- 
positions intelligible, or convenient for present use. Thus, the Mediae, 
01 Mean cliff, wherever it is employed in the original for the;U[^r part» 
has been* abandoned for the Cantue; some obvious errors, both as to 
musical grammar and the value of a few notes, the omission of rests and 
of aocidental flats or sharps, have been corrected, and in two instances, 
to be mentioned in their places, both the words, and notation of certain 
dauaes, wanting in the original, have been supplied. It is well known 
to mnsical antiquaries that these kinds of errors abound in old docu* 
menta, whether printed or manuscript ; and when we take into account 
the absence of bars, the difficulty of scoring compositions of this date 
may be understood. This is not a little increased, when any points of 
fugue occur, especially as the value of the final notes is not always ac- 
curately indicated. The other alterations are, the assignment of two 
syllables to the words oitieet and takest ; the latter being almost inva- 
riably and anomalously made a monosyllable in the older services ; and 
the reduction of the notes in Heath's Service to half their value. The 
Editor has to acknowledge the assistance of his valued friend. Sir Fre* 
derick Ooseley, in many particulars ; but he desires to say that he alone 
is responsible for any errors which may still remain ; as also for the ad- 
dition of an organ accompaniment throughout. In the copy made for 
S. Michael's college, this is done in Caustun's Venite only, where the 
upper parts of the score cross. The other pieces have there a figured 
bass only. 

The following is an account of the compositions, in their order : — 

I. The Vbmitb Exultxxus, by Thomas Caustuk. This is the first 
piece in Day's work. All the parts are assigned to men ; the upper 
part, as in this score, being written in the counter-tenor cliff. As in 
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the case of other serricest it is difficult to account for this exclasiye per-* 
formance by men.. It may have been that some of the more ancient 
choirs, formerly more numerous than now, consisted of adults only ; or 
that, from accident, they were unprovided with trebles, as was the case 
in many places after the Great Rebellion. This Venite belongs to a 
morning service, consisting of a Te Deum and Benedictus, set by the 
same composer. In the Venite, the commencing word " O" is omitted ; 
a peculiarity for which we find no sanction in King Edward's first 
book, or in Merbecke. It is set to a sort of descant upon a psalm 
chant ; so much varied, however, in those parts which, in the usual 
psalmody, form the recitation, as to resemble the setting of the Can- 
ticles in our regular cathedral service. This method of arranging the 
Venite, though now for about two hundred years obsolete, forms a 
regular feature in the ancient services till the time of Dr. Gtiles. It 
also occurs later, in the works of Tomkins. In the service before us, 
each verse of the psalm forms, as usual, a distinct strain; and the 
second part of each verse can, without much difiiculty, be reduced to 
the method of an ordinary chant or tune ; the concluding phrase or 
cadence being nearly identical throughout; and the three verses, 
" When your fathers,*' &c., " Unto whom," &c„ and " As it was," &c., 
are sufi^ciently simple, and substantially coincide. The first part, how- 
ever, of each verse is irregular, and not constant, even in the medial pause, 
in all the parts. This composition affords one of the links connecting the 
simple psalm chant with its gradual advance towards that varied melody, 
which, as employed in the Venite, at length abandoned all liie dis- 
tinctive features of the choral tune. But a similar process had taken 
place with respect to the Canticles, long before the Reformation, on 
solemn occasions, when " the choir was ruled." The recitation is but 
faintly sustained in a few passages, the phrases, which almost super- 
sede it, being more or less numerous, according to the length of the 
hemistichs; and there appear some vestiges, both in the first and 
second parts of the strain, of irregular intonation, preceding the notes 
which represent the recitation; in this respect resembling the more 
florid introital chants of the unreformed services. Many of the fore- 
going observations apply to the compositions of Tallis, Bird, and others, 
as used for the daily psalms on certain occasions ; the adherence to a 
regular tune being closer in some cases than in others. This is ana- 
logous to the use of the Canto figurato, which in many foreign churches 
supersedes the Gregorian psalm-chants on festivals, and very much re- 
sembles the manner of our cathedral canticles. Though this ornate 
method of singing the Venite is become practically obsolete, it is not 
open to any objection on principle, and might, without impropriety, be 
occasionally revived, by numerous choirs, at least on great festivals. 
The choral arrangement of the verses in the Venite was anciently dif- 
ferent from that of the other psalms, as may be seen in any breviary ; 
and as appears from the notation of the Sarum ofi^ce, in particular, it 
was set to several very elaborate melodies, based upon the ancient 
tones. It does not, however, appear that there is any connection be- 
tween the chant which forms the basis of the composition before us 
and any of the Gregorian psalm-tunes. 
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Of Thomaa Causton nothing personal, it is presumed, has yet been 
discovered. He is known only as the author of certain pieces in Day's 
work. Besides this Venite, his other compositions are the following : 

1. The rest of the morning service, following the above ; viz., a Te 
Deum and Benedictus (Nos. 2 and 3 in Day.) 

2. A second morning service ; viz., Venite, Te Deum, and Bene- 
dictus, (Nos. 30, 31, S%) of which the second composition in the pre- 
sent publication is the complement. 

3. An evening service; (Nos. 12 and 13.) 

4. Another evening service ; (Nos. 37 and 38), belonging also to the 
service first mentioned, the second in this list. 

5. A third evening service. (Nos. 14 and 15 in Day.) 

6. A prayer, or anthem ; Shew us, Lard, (No. 49.) 

7. A prayer ; Rejoice in the Lord. (No. 50.) 

8. An anthem; Esaudiat te; In trouble and adversity, (No. 52.) 
9'. A prayer; Most merciful Lord Jesu. (No. 53.) 

10. A prayer ; TVm T%ou us. (No. 54.) 

11. Caustun's Communion Sbbvicb, the next composition of the 
present score, belongs to the morning service mentioned already as 
second in the list. The upper part of the Kyrie and Creed is written 
in the medUts cliff; in this score changed to the eantus ; but the Sanctus 
and Gloria are in the eantus. All the parts, the bass included, are 
strangely enough assigned to children. This service is probably more 
modem than the two which follow in ^his score ; as we do not find in 
it some of the peculiarities observable in them, to be noticed presently, 
which indicate conformity to the first book of Edward VI. It has also 
more expression and energy in its character than is usual in the earlier 
compositions. On the whole, it is a very noble service, and well de- 
serves revival. In the Gloria in Excelsis, especially, there is great 
elevation and majesty. The editor thoroughly coincides with a remark 
made to him by Sir Frederick Ouseley, that ^e whole is strikingly in 
the manner of Orlando Gibbons ; a fact which of itself makes some 
knowledge of its author a desideratum. 

III. Caxtstun and Whitbbokb's Communion Sbbvicb, from Nos. 
6, 7, 8, and 9, in Day's work. The Kyrie is aivonymous : the Offer- 
tory Sentence is by Whitbroke, and the rest by Caustun. The 
upper part, assigned to men, is in the counter tenor cliff. This com- 
position is inferior to the preceding Service of this score : and there 
are some apparent marks of an earlier date. Thus, in the bass part, in 
the edition both of 1560 and 1565, the Gloria in Excelsis precedes the 
Creed, according to King Edward's First Book : probably an inadvert- 
ence of the copyist or editor, when this service was adapted to the Se- 
cond Book, by the addition of the Kyrie after the Commandments. It 
contains also the choral setting of an Offertory Sentence, in accordance 
with the Rubric of the First Book, and the examples in Merbecke. 
There is, besides, the omission of a clause in the Gloria in Excelsis ; viz. 
Thou that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us ; as in 
King Edward's First Book, in Merbecke, Tallis, and the Latin original ; 
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the elause having been firet inserted in the Second Book. One palpa- 
ble mistake, however, occurs, which has been corrected in this score ; 
that is, the omission of the words, Who with the Father and the Son, in 
the Creed. 

The Christian name of Whitbroke has not yet been recovered. He 
is probably the same as the author of a Latin Sanctvs Deug, for the vln- 
peformed ritual, now in the Library of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and of 
some other compositions in the Music School at Oxford : also of an 
Evening Service, in Day ; (No. 36.) A copy of the Magnificat is in the 
possession of Sir Frederick Oaseley. 

IV. Hbath's Communiow Sbavics forms Nos. W, 21, i% 29, and 
24 in Day's work. The upper part, assigned to men, is in the counter- 
tenor cliff; the counter-tenor part is in the tenor diff. It is a very 
bald and inartificial composition, in plain counterpoint, utterly deficient 
in form and expression, being little more than a string of chords. The 
Kyrie Eleison is perhaps the best part. The whole m^ht be used, at 
penitential seasons, by a small adult choir. It is inserted here, partly 
as one of the earliest authorities for the choral arrangement of the entire 
Communion Service, and pa;rtly, as being probably one of the first 
adaptations of the newly reformed ritual to music. Its extreme sim- 
plicity suggests the idea that it was composed for a small choir, unused 
to a vernacular Liturgy. In this series, as in the former, Uiere are 
marks of early composition ; for example, the omission in Merbedce of 
the words. Whose kingdom shall have no end, as in the First Book of 
King Edward ; though these are inserted, out of their place, in Merbecke. 
They are supplied in this score. The Offertory is also chorally 
adapted ; another mark of archaism. The value of the notes has been 
reduced one half throughout. 

The author, whose Christian name has not been recovered, was pro- 
bably an ancestor or relation of John Heath, organist of Rochester, in 
1635 ; and the author of a few Anthems and an Evening Service, still 
extant in old MSS. In Day's work there is a Morning Service, 
(No. 17, 18, 19,) consisting ti a Venite, Te Deum, and Boiedictus, 
*'for children,** assigned to Heath, forming part of the above Service; 
a Litany and Lobd^s Prayer, (probably by Robert Stone, of King 
Edward's Chapel,) being interposed. This litany, with the Lord's 
Prayer, has been published by the editor, in the first volume of his 
" Choral Responses," &c. 

JoBir Jebb. 

Peterstom Rectory, Ross. 
Nop. 11, 1859. 
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CONGREGA'nONAL SINGING. 

A CoUecHan of Chants /or the Daily and Proper Psalms ; with an 
Appendix of Chants for the Hymns and Canticles, and arrangements 
far the Miserere and Gloria tibi Domine. By Bbhjamin St. John 
Baptist Joulb, Beq., Fellow of the Geneaiogical and Historical 
Society of Great Britain ; and Honorary Organist and Choir Mas- 
ter of S. Peter's Church, Manchester. London : J. A. Novello. 

A coKiiBBPOKDBirr having called our attention to this work, we feel 
obliged to notice it, not on account of the music it contains, for that 
is, us a whole, neither extremely good nor extremely bad in its way, 
while by faix the greater part of it is of a sort with which we are not 
partieokrly concerned. But there is a preface to the work, occupying 
twenty-four pages, which we cannot pass over in silence. Mr. Joule 
baa long been known among English Churth musicians through his 
IHrectoriian Chori Anglicanum, a work which is almost unexceptionable 
as £ur as the Plain Song goes ; though we cannot altogether commend 
the harmonies, or the division of the words in the Venite, &c. We 
understand that he has done a great deal to promote Church music, 
or what he thinks to be such, among his neighbours. What he writes, 
therefore, whether it be true or false, is likely to have considerable 
influence. 

There is much in the preface with which we thoroughly agree, 
namely those parts which treat of Choral Service in general, and, 
more particularly, of the propriety of chanting the Psalms wherever it 
is practicable, instead of confining the singing to hymns and metrical 
psalms. We could say something about the note on page vi., respect- 
ing the employment of women in choirs ; but we prefer now to join 
issue with Mr. Joule on his main error, his opposition to congrega- 
tional singing. The adversary whom he singles out is the Rev. S. A. 
Pear?, who came forth nine years ago with " Remarks on the Protes- 
tant Theory of Church Music.'* We inflicted what we thought a 
suitable chastisement on that work soon after it appeared, namely at 
page 1 29 of our volume for 1 853 ; nor have we at all swerved from 
the position we then maintained. But that position was far removed 
from the degenerate Anglicanism of the eighteenth century, which is 
substantially the position from which Mr. Joule contends against the 
rampant Puritanism of the seventeenth. Accordingly, we are prepared 
now to defend congregational singing against Mr. Joule, as we then 
defended Church choirs against Mr. Pears. 

Whatever Mr. Joule*s attainments in music may be, his attainments 
in the science of logic are most miserable, llius he says, (p. xi.) — 

''We have seen that the Bible speaks nowhere of eongregational singing, 
but that it does narrate, and in words of commendation, the establishment 
and resuscitation of choral serrices." 

We trust that we have a good character for teHing the tmth ; other- 
wise we should not expect to be believed when we inform our readers 
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that Mr. Joule has not even attempted to prove " that the Bible speaks 
nowhere of congregational singing ;" unless indeed, he imagines that 
bis references to that Book in support of bis latter proposition (which 
we should be among the last to dispute) establish the former : that is 
to say, that a particular positive proposition is equivalent to a univer- 
sal negative with a diflPerent predicate ! It so happens that the very 
first act of singing recorded in the Bible is one which must have been 
congregational. In the book of Exodus (xv. 1) we find it written, 
"T^en sang Moses and the children of Israel this song unto the 
Lord.*' The choirs of Levites were not instituted at that time : the 
only form of worship which the Israelites then enjoyed was the patri- 
archal, and this did not favour the establishment of professed choirs ; 
nor, if it had, would the Egyptian taskmasters have allowed them time 
for training. However, it is from the Psalms that we may chiefly ex- 
pect to learn on what principles the public praise of Almighty God 
should be conducted ; and they were written after the Levitical choirs 
had been instituted ; so that no objection can be made to their teach- 
ing on the ground of its coming from an uncultivated age. Let us 
see then : in Psalm xlvii. verse 1 , we read, according to a literal 
translation, *' O all ye nations, clap with the palm of the hand, shout 
unto God with a voice of jubilation :" and there are many similar 
passages in the same book. Now if ** the sweet Psalmist of Israel '* 
esteemed mere noise, namely clapping the hands and shouting, to be 
better than silence, on the part of the people at large, in the worship 
of God, he certainly does not countenance those fastidious musicians 
who would forbid a congregation to sing, because its singing is not 
sufficiently refined to please them. 

Mr. Joule admits that during the primitive period of the Christian 
Church there were no choirs. We do not care to found any argu- 
ment on this ; but we cannot pass over his misrepresentation of the 
primitive Church. He says, page viii. : — 

" At first ' they had all things common ;' there was not only a community 
of goods, but a community of what we sbouhl now call ministerial offices, as 
we see among certain sectaries of the present day. When the brethren came 
together, every one of them had * a doctrine/ ' a tongue,' ' a revelation/ and 
' an interpretation/ as well as * a psalm/ '* 

Now, besides the circumstance that S. Paul in the passage referred 
to, (1 Cor. xiv. 26) was reproving that particular Church for their 
disorderly proceedings, he evidently does not mean that each member 
wished to bring forward each of the things mentioned ; but only that 
each had something or other to bring forward, and that this was not 
gone through in an orderly way. The rank and distribution of dif- 
ferent offices in the primitive Church is expressly stated in 1 Cor. xii. 
28—31. 

Passing on to the following ages, Mr. Joule, as might be expected, 
quotes the 1 5th canon of the Council of Laodicea, which confines the 
singing in church to the canonical singers. He does not seem to have 
read Bingham's comment ou this decree, nor indeed other parts of that 
learned author's investigations respecting the singing of the Church in 
the early ages. (See Origines Ecclenastica, book xiv. chap. i. sec- 
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tions 9 — 14.) Mr. Joule makes reference indeed, in an ambiguoas 
way, to the ancient custom of the people singing the latter half of 
each verse, and quotes a passage from the Apostolic Constitutions, 
and anotfier from S. Ambrose, which certainly seems to refer to this 
mode of chanting, though Bingham quotes it under another head. 
However, that author has clearly proved that this was not the only 
kind of congregational singing practised in the Early Church. Mr. 
Joule continues, 

** It cannot be disputed that, during the subsequent centuries, there was 
absolutely no congregational singing whatever.'* 

We do dispute it, though ; and for the convenience of our readers, 
will again quote a passage from Dom Gu^ranger relating to France in 
the Middle Ages. We had before copied it from Lambillotte*s treatise 
on the EtthStique, Th^orie et Pratique da chant Grigorien, in our re- 
view of that book. (Vol. for 1857, p. 34.) 

''Le peuple cbantait avee les Pr^tres, non-seulement les psaumes des 
y^pres, mais les Introits, les R^pons et les Antiennea. Bien loin d'avoir 
betoin de traduction fran^aite, les fiddles mdme qui ne savaient pas lire n'en 
^taient pas moins en ^tat de chanter avec I'Eglise, comme font encore 
aujourd'hui les paysana de ces paroiasea de la Bretagne, au aein deaquelles 
la liturgie Romaine n'a pas aouffert d'interruption.'* — Ingt. Lit.i p. 169. 

We now come to another of Mr. Joule's astounding passages i 

'* We thus find that congregational singing ia a modern innovation.'' 

As our author had just before been quoting the words of S. Am- 
brose, '*tum responsorils psalmorum, cantu virorum, mulierum, vir- 
ginum, parvulorum, consonus undarum fragor resultat,** there is a 
force in his use of the word *' thus *' which is quite inimitable. How« 
ever, passing on to page ziiL we there read, — 

"Congregational singing is neither direeted nor implied by any of the 
canons or rubrics ; indeed, it may be asserted that it is absolutely forbidden, 
ao distinctly are the duties of the people defined." 

Mr. Joule must have forgotten the rubric before the Athanasian 
Creed : — 

" Upon theae Feasts . . . shall be aung or said at Morning Prayer, instead 
of the Apostles' Creed, this Confeaaion of our Chriatian Faith, commonly 
caUed the Creed of Saint AtkanoHus, by the Minister and people atanding." 

Also the following one from the Ordinal : — 

*' Then the Biahop .... ahall, with the Clergy and people preaent, sing 
or aay the Litany, with the Prayera aa foUoweth.'^ 

It is curious, moreover, that though Mr. Joule has composed or 
edited a great many settings of the Responses after the Commandments, 
he does not seem to have observed that these reaponses are expressly 
allotted to " the people ;*' so that to sing them to music of a descrip- 
tion likely to prevent the people from joining can hardly be legal. 
Bat the fact is that '* the duties of the people," with regard to their 
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joining with the choir, are about as much " defined " in the mbrica as 
those parts of the Services which may be sung are defined. We 
should be at no loss to answer a Puritan, if he should maintain from 
the rubrics that it was not lawful to sing the Psalms at Morning 
Prayer, or the Canticle after the second Lesson, or to chant the Psalms 
or Canticles alternately in any case : and the right of the people to 
join in certain parts of the Services, where they are not expressly 
ordered to do so, appears to stand on much the same footing. 

In addition to the preceding arguments from authority, there is one 
from the nature of things which Mr. Joule brings forward in an ei- 
tract, which the writer remembers seeing about thirty years ago, from 
Anecdotes of Music, by A. Burgh, A.M. The gist of it is contained 
in the following sentences : — 

*' Simgnuif implies not 4>Dly a tuoable voice, but skOi in music ; for muste 
either it or is not an Abt, or something which nature and instinct do not 
supply ; if it be allowed that titls, study, practice and experience may at 
least be as necessazy to its attainment, as to that of a mechanical trade. 
Evety member of a gonvbnticlb, however it may abound with Cord- 
wainers and Tailors, would not pretend to make a shoe, or a sail of clothes : 
and yet, in our churches, all are to sing*' (P. xvii.) 

There is a tacit assumption in this passage that every distinct art 
can only be practised by a small proportion of human society. This is 
not universally true ; for reading, writing, and arithmetic, and even a 
graceful carriage of the body, are arts, just as much as tmloring or 
shoemaking; and we maintain that singing belongs to the former 
class, and not to the latter. The distinction between the tw.o classes 
rests upon social expediency. It will be difficult to show that the art 
of singing ought not to be as widely difiused as possible, without 
denying — what very few, we suppose, will deny — that the union of 
many human voices in singing produces one of the sublimest effects in 
the range of our ex])erience, however simple the music may be. 

Having now met Mr. Joule*s chief arguments against congregational 
singing, we will go through the preface again, in order to comment 
upon such other matters as may seem to demand our notice. If they 
sometimes seem wanting in connexion, it must be attributed to the 
disorderly way in which the subjects treated of are thrown together in 
the preface. 

Closely, though not inseparably, connected with the subject of 
congregational singing, is that of amateur choirs. Mr. Joule approves 
of such when nothing better can be had ; but he says, p. xii. : — 

'* It is clearly the duty of every parish or congregation that is able to 
support a properly appointed choir, to maintain one, and not to offer to God 
a sacrifice of praise which costs them nothing.'* 

We are not disposed to argue against the employment of professional 
singers in choirs,^ but it is far more important that a choir should be 

^ Mr. Joule quotes 1 Cor. ix. 13, in support of the paving of choirs. This is all 
very well, provided it be remembered that to " wait at the altar*' does not mean to 
attend church only once or twice on Sundays and a few holy days, when everp 
Christian, unless specially disabled, is bound to render the " sacriflce of praise tnd 
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of a proper size, than that all the members of it ahould be highly 
skilled. Mr. Joule says that the existence of voluntary choirs " tends 
to debase the standard of Church music, which is lowered to meet 
their limited capacities." On the other hand, we cannot hut maintain 
that small choirs have been the bane of English Church music ; for 
they always tend to promote a frivolous style, and the danger is not 
lessened by increasing the skill of the singers. We can hardly 
suppose any one to be desirous of restoring the condition of English 
Church music which existed between 1660 and 1840; and the chief 
means through which the present improved condition has been attained, 
have been the establishment of singing elasses, for the benefit, prin- 
cipally, of amateurs, 

Mr. Joule says (p. x.) : — 

I'From that time [the restoration of the Royal Family] to the present, the 
chief obstacle to the progress and sostentation of the Choial Service has 
srisen from the apathy and ignorance of the Clergy with regard to musie 
generally, but especially the music of the Church.'' 

We beg to remind him that the clergy are not a distinct caBte^ like 
the Brahmins of India, but are taken from among the laity ; conse- 
quently the tastes of the laity must have a strong influence on those of 
the clergy; and therefore persons who, like him, discourage the 
pursuit of Ghureh music among the laity, are in a great measure 
responsible for the defect of musical knowledge among the clergy. As 
to the insinuation that the clergy have been less musical than an equal 
number of men taken at random from any other class, we simply deny 
it. We question even whether the admitted conservatism of the 
clergy has retarded among them the spread of the lately increased love 
of music ; except that a few elderly men, unfortunately put in places 
for which they were not qualified, have exerted a petty and spiteful 
opposition. However, we freely admit, and wish to impress upon our 
clerical readers, and on young men who purpose entering into holy 
orders, that they are more bound to pay a sufficient attention to 
Church music than most laymen are; otherwise, as is urged in the 
book we are reviewing, they are not qualified to exercise the privilege 
which the law gives to the chief resident clergyman of each church — 
that of directing what music shall be used. Mr. Joule process to 
mention an evil which we know to be not unfrequent : — 

'* The practical result is, that in Cathedrals it frequently happens that if the 
wife or cJauffhter of the Dean or Canon residentiary is, in common parlance, 
' musical' — tnat is, retains the very superficial knowledge she has acquired in 
her school days of an art which is too often regarded as merely a secular 
female accomplithment~she is deemed competent, and she is allowed, to 
usurp all the ninctious of the Precentor ; whilst in parish churches, where the 
clergyman interferes at all, the music is virtually under siiQilar direction." 

Though ladies often attain a correct taste in Church music, when 
they are well advised, they are not likely to do so if left to themselves. 

thanksgiviDg." It is painful to a religions mind to see professed singers attending 
chnrcli, and not opening their mouths during the singing, beeause they are not paki 
to do so. 
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It is to be regretted even that the music of village churches should be 
BO often left to female direction, but in the caae of cathedrals it is a 
crying shame. For the sake of justice, however, we feel bound to 
remark, that it is doubtful whether any lady ever introduced more 
absurd tunes than some in Mr. Joule's book ; for instance, Chant No. 
351, with its three recitations upon dissonances, and the " Miserere 
xxvii.," the treble of which begins on /> in alt, involving a physical 
necessity for changing the word ** Lord " into lard. The work 
before us is the first in which either of these precious compositions 
have appeared, and we hope it will be the last. 

In page xv. we find the following extraordinary specimen of argu- 
mentation : — 

" It is certain that the style of music used in the Church at the time of the 
Ileformation was not only not sung by the congregation at lar^e (which we 
have already shown), but it was at the time considered not to be adapted to 
the people, otherwise it would not have been supposed requisite, when the 
congregatioDid principle was introduced, to prepare metrical versions of all 
the portions of the Lituigy intended to be sui^. If Mr. Helmore's Gregorian 
Chants are congregational, as he avers them to be, we are compelled to 
conclude that they are not genuine, for we have on record the objections 
urged against Gregorian Chants at the Reformation.*' 

We should be glad to be informed who, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, objected to the (h'egorian chants on the ground that they were not 
congregational. Not the Puritans whom Hooker answered ; for they 
did not approve of the people reading the alternate verses of the 
Psalms, or even joining in the Loan's I^yer. 

It is not easy to see exactly what Mr. Joule's views respecting the 
Ghregorian chants are. In the same page with the last extract he 
writes : — 

*^ In shorty the two extreme parties in the Church agree at least in one 
point — the extermination of every thing deserving the name of music, under 
the plea of enabling all to join in the singing." 

Now, as one of the '* extreme parties" does not wish to exterminate 
the Gregorian chants, it seems to follow from this passage that Mr. 
Joule- does not think they deserve the name of music. But he has 
inserted several of them among other chants for the Psalms and Canticles, 
bringing them all indeed to the regulation number of bars, but not 
distorting the accentuation, as some people do. It may then be that 
he only considers them undeserving the name of music when they are 
sung by a congregation. But choirs sometimes sing out of tune, as 
well as congregations. Query, How much too flat may a bass voice 
be on the high reciting note of " Jones in D, double," without making 
the chant cease to be music ? 

Mr. Joule proceeds to quote, incorrectly, a passage from Dr. Jebb's 
" Choral Service of the Church." He represents that learned writer as 
saying that the poverty of the Gregorian tones is obviously owing to the 
imperfection of musical knowledge in the age when they were ar- 
ranged. Dr. Jebb's words are — "The paucity of the ecclesiastical 
tones is owing to the imperfection," &c. For the rest we are willing 
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to let Mr. Joule have the benefit of Dr. Jebb*8 opinion, only reminding 
our readers that it was written nearly twenty years ago, in the very 
infancy of the movement for the restoration of the ancient chants, 
about seven years before the publication of Helmore's '' Psalter Noted ;" 
and that, consequently, it is only partially applicable to the present 
state of things. But a foot note appended to this passage contains a 
sentence respecting the Church modes, which is so remarkable that we 
cannot forbear dissecting it : — 

" It is not to be supposed that the reduction in the number of modes was 
other than the result of scientific investigatioo and increased knowledge.'' 

This passage contains two propositions ; the first being a statement 
of a fact, namely, that the number of modes in music has been re- 
duced ; the second, an admonition that we are to attribute that fact to 
these causes, scientific investigation and increased knowledge. For 
the present we say nothing about the alleged fact, and only remark 
that, thinking, in our simplicity, that no musician who has lived since 
Johan Sebastian Bach knew more than he did about the fundamental 
doctrines of harmony, and remembering that he composed or har- 
monized in more than one of the Church modes, we had imagined that 
the aforesaid reduction in the number of modes was attributable to 
some other cause than an increase of knowledge. Moreover, not 
being aware that the latter part of the eighteenth century, or the 
beginning of the nineteenth, had been equal to the sixteenth century 
with respect to the quality of the Church music produced in them 
respectively, we even went so feur as to think that the rare use, in 
these later times, of the four modes which are peculiar to Church 
music, was the consequence of musicians knowing little or nothing 
about them, or having too light a taste. But Pope Joule comes across 
us with his awful " It is not to bx suppossd.*' Alas for freedom 
of opinion ! But it occurs to us that, according to an acknowledged 
maxim, popes are not infallible upon historical questions ; so that we 
may doubt whether the number of modes has actually been reduced 
from six to two. Now, to reason h priori, we should say that since 
the six modes are, what their name implies^ only six different ways of 
using the same notes and the same chords, they must always have a 
potential existence, and cannot be reduced to two, except in like 
manner as the interior views of a room may be reduced to two, 
namely, by its inhabitants resolving that they wiH never look at any 
other than two particular sides. Again, since the years have been 
very few in which there has been no composer living who has used the . 
Church modes, while the works of eminent composers who have used 
those modes live after them, it is doubtful whether they have ever 
ceased to be used. Therefore, to conclude, since we have reason to 
believe that our respected author is utterly mistaken as to what he 
thinks is a fsLCt, it makes very little difference to ns how he chooses to 
account for it. 

We hope that before Mr. Joule again makes his appearance as an 
author, he will have tempered his zeal for Church music with a candid 
love of truth, and a paramount desire for the edification of the faithful 
at large. 
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HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
T6 the Editor of the Ecdesiologist. 

Sib, — In one or two points, in your last review of this work (Dec. 
18(51), I think your critic has (no doubt, unintentionally) misrepre- 
sented me. I doubt not that you will afford me space in your forth- 
coming number to say a few words in explanation, more especially as 
several friends, both in and out of the Committee of compilers of the 
Hymn Book, have volunteered to do this service for me, and I there- 
fore conclude that something from me may not be unexpected or 
unacceptable. 

I will begin with a few words in relation to your fourth paragraph 
(p. 397). A Gregorian melody being given, it is yet a matter of doubt 
and calculation how it may best be exhibited on paper, either in the 
old or in modern notation, particularly as regards the accent of the 
various phrases. In the Plain Song Edition of the Hjrmnal Noted, the 
accent is marked thus ('), while Mr. Greatheed, in his late edition of 
the office for the Burial of the Dead, has used the dot, to represent a 
similar effect. Again, in modern notation, Mr. Vincent Novello, and 
the Committee of Compilers of the Hymnal Noted, in their firet 
volume of Organ Harmonies, coupled two or more minims together by 

a quaver brace Pj when they belonged to the same word or sj^able ; 

but this mode was rejected in vol. ii. of the Organ Harmonies, in 
favour of the slur, — Mr. Helmore having noticed, , I believe, that 
organists were disposed to play in quicker time the minims found 
braced together on the former method. These facts go to show that 
neither the old notation, on the one hand, nor the modem use of 
minims, &c., on the other, affords all the exactness to be wished, in 
noting a melody, so as to show its characteristics to those who have no 
traditional knowledge of its performed effect. A cursory acquaintance 
with the Hymnal Noted will be sufficient to show that vety much is 
there left to " tradition." Witness the frequent changes in the value 
of the minim, necessary in accompanying the various verses of the 
same hymn, for the ■ is at one time equal to the minim, at another to 
the dotted minim ; while the minim is constantly printed as equal both 
to the IB and to the* 4 in the same hymn. Now, considering that I 
was debarred from the use of the old notation altogether, I think your 
critic might have seen some of my arrangements in this light ; as, e.g., 
in VexiUa Regis, where the slur should have shown anybody that 

the two notes in the cadence ad belong to one and not to two words* 
as he aays they " seem" to do.^ 

1 [There is oertahily room for differences of opinion as to the best mode of ex- 
hibiting Ghregorian melodies in modem notation ; bnt we do not think this admission 
helps Mr. Moak mneh. To the questions of the Epiphany melody, and Feni, vem 
Emmanuel, it does not apply at aU ; and as to the others, we can only say that we 
think Mr. Monk's interpretation of the melodies is mistaken. As to the VesiUa 
Regie, we mnst refer ovjt readers to what we wrote, for it is materially different from 
that which Mr. Monk attributes to ns.] 
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Besides this, there is one other principle which has been more than 
aught else kept in view in this work, which I will state in your own 
words (No. for October, p. 341). '* The one end of a hymn book is not 
to be an archaic repository of elegant compositions, but to enable a con- 
gregation to give to God that reasonable service and offering of praise, 
which is due from the heart, as well as the lips of His faith^l people :" 
and that what is there provided should be *' calculated to attract ordi- 
nary congregations" (same art. p. 34^.) I have therefore not scrupled 
to differ from the notation of the Hymnal Noted (which itself, as I have 
shown, suggests many methods of detail) whenever my experience led 
me to think I could succeed in this object the better for doing so, The 
" Aurora Lucis," the *' Veni, veni," the " Ad coanam Agni/' &c.» have 
all been printed in the form which seemed best calculated to promote 
their use; and in no instance has wilful violence been done to an old 
melody. The question between us is, then, not the purity of the text, 
but its " exhibition on paper :" a point on which a musician has, it 
will be conceded, some claim to follow his own method. Having seen 
as much as most men living of untaught or inexperienced singers, both 
in and out of church choirs, I may venture to suggest that many of 
the old church melodies present, by reason of their irregular rhythm, 
great difficulties to ordinary congregations (unless, indeed, congrega- 
tional singing is to resemble what an old friend of mine calls a *' de- 
vout buzz :'') and that anything possible should be done to make them 
more easily appreciated : this has been my desire throughout.^ While 
on this point let me add my obligations to your critic for pointing out 
the accidental alteration of the Amen to Hymn 19, which will be 
corrected in all future copies. Now we come to the tunes of German 
origin. First of all, it must be stated, that no tune of the Post-Re- 
formation period was adopted without vigilant reference, not only to 
the authorities recommended by you, but to many others of equal 
weight. You mention " Luther*s Hymn," as an unhappy compromise 
between the usual German form (given in Graun's *' Tod Jbsu") and 
the form under which it became popular in this country, lacking both 
the masculine vigour of the one, and the feminine smoothness of the 
other. In another place you refer to Layriz*s ** Kern des Deutschen 
Kirchengesangs'* as the authority for German melodies ; but Graun 
and Layriz differ widely in their versions of this tune : and so far from 
the former being the "usual German form," it contradicts all the an- 
cient (I6th' century) copies, issued in or near Lutber*s lifetime, and 
nnder his name : I believe not a single modem German editor has foU 
lowed it,^ I was unwilling to give the original^ which dates 1535, and 
for. which Kluge is the authority, because it differs considerably from 
the modern (German as well as English) tune, and the wisdom of dis- 
turbing a popular melody to this extent is very much to be doubted ; 
just as one would hesitate to put forth an older version of the National 

' [The end proposed in this paragraph is undoubtedly right ; but we must doubt 
whether Mr. Monk has taken the right way to attain it.] 

' [Mr. Monk may be right, according to the letter, in the belief here stated. We 
find that the form in Dr. Marx's Choral-bach, which we haye reason to think is ex- 
tensively used in Prussia, differs from Graun's in one note.] 

VOL. XXIII. H 
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Anthem than that which is popular, if any such were discovered. We 

have, therefore, the popular version ; only the cadence 4 3 ii^ ^^ 

second phrase, for which there is no shadow of authority, is restored 

to its original and " masculine" \ \ ; and the objectionable " feminine 

smoothness*' of the ascent and following descent of a semitone (B G B) 
in the next phrase is got rid of by the repetition of the note B on the 
accent of the measure, in which all authorities agree. I still think the 
decision a good one : and that the form of the tune given, is the best 
before the English public.^ 

A few words on •• Wirtembcrg," hymn 112. The diflFerence be- 
tween the German '* Straf mich nicht in deinem Zom,** and this, is as 
follows. The last note but one of lines 2 and 4 is a semibreve, like 
that on the penultimate of the word *' Alleluia.** The note is in each 
case, the supertonic of the scale. Now look at " Luther*s'* once more 
(hymn 37). See the same degpree of the scale at the sixth syllable of 
lines 1, 2, and 5 of the melody. In lines 2 and 5 it is a semibreve» 
but in line 1, the occurrence of two syllables causes its division into 
two minims. Of course, to a musical ear, the progression is the same ; 
in each case the supertonic is followed by a note of repose, either, as in 
line 1 , the mediant, or as in line 2, and 5, the tonic. The time of sus» 
pense is also the same ; does the fact that in one instance that time of 
suspense is divided into two distinct notes, and in the other, wholly 
occupied by one note, contribute any real difference in the musical 
progression ? Surely not ; and this opinion is fortified by remarking 
that in some German authorities the fourth line of the melody, hymn 
112, ends, not as in this C B, but B, A sharp, B, three minims ; the 
two minims B, A sharp, represent just the repercussion (if the expres- 
sion may be allowed) of *the " suspense note" of which I speak. The 
third phrase of the German melody has the two G's of my copy (minims), 
a semibreve with a pause over it ; any one who will play the line 1)oth 
ways will be able to judge of the amount of violence the tune suffers ; 
and I own that I still think the adaptation a happy one. Some have, 
no doubt »« carried the principle here defended to an unjustifiable extent. 
In many cases it would be fatal ; but that is not the case here. 

After all, has more been done here, in the way of " adaptation,*' 
than was the case in " Annue Christe/* fourth melody, in the Hymnal 
Noted? For an unbroken line of 12 syllables, there are there sub- 
stituted two lines of six syllables each, the end of the uneven lines 
being marked in four cases (See Plain Song edit. p. 1 66,) by a long note ; 
BO far interrupting the flow of the original melody, and, if made in the 
Latin this pause would occur invariably between two syllables of one 
word. In the same light, look through both settings of the " Mittit 
ad Virginem,'* for many examples of similar treatment of the original. 
Is the same liberty good in one case, and bad in the other }^ 

' [We never doubted that Mr. Monk woald be able to aay a good deal in rooom* 
mendation of his mongrel ; but, nevertheless, we beg leave to say that, for onr part, 
we prefer a pure breed.] 

^ [Mr. Monk has here spent a good deal of paper and ink in defending a point 
which was not attacked. We must again refer to the review, if our readers do not 
remember what we wrote.] 
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On the *' Old 100th" we have had maoy diacusnons. I prefer the 
form here given. For its revival we are indebted to Mr. Hullah's 
Psalter; and I well remember an occasion on which it elicited the 
wann approbation of his late Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
(whom, however, I do not quote as an authority). I do not know that 
this ifi " the old French Rhythm/' by the way. It was so sung in 
(Germany, tfery near to, if not during Luther's lifetime.^ 

The ''Alleluia dulce carmen" I altered, many years ago, for the 
" Parisli Choir,*' partly for the reason you suggest, partly because it is 
to a degree, secular and poor. It will be seen, nevertheless, that the 
idea is preserved in the tenor part. Why will not this tune bear being 
sung in unison without accompaniment, because the tenor and bass 
voice parts do not always move with the melody } Might it not be 
said, for the same reason that " Deus Tuorum militum" (H. N. 40") 
could not be sung in unison ? And so, of many others.' 

In your paragraph on " the rights of property" you have, it appears 
to me, made two charges against me, which destroy each other. 
" Tallis's Canon," you say, ought not to be attributed to him, because 
I have made the same inversion of his " parts" as every other modem 
Editor : while the harmony of " Nun danket alle Gott" ought to be 
acknowledged as Mendelssohn's, whereas I have altered some of the 
chords altogether, and the inner parts throughout ! The procedure in 
both is easUy explained. The alteration of the tenor at the beginning, 
which you fbid " inexcusable," was persisted in (on a former objection) 
on the express advice and authority of a gentleman of whom you your* 
self speak, in this very number of your periodical, as '* the most 
accomplished clerical musician of our Church." It is, moreover, nothing 
more than an inversion of Tallis's own harmonies, such as you yourself 
know is inevitable in reproducing the tunes of the same age, originally 
written with the melody in the tenor part.' 

The harmony of " Nun danket alle Gott" was, it is evident, sug- 
gested by Mendelssohn's bass; but such serious alterations were made 
in it, that I am quite sure it would be wrong to attribute it, in its 
present form, to him. Every well-informed musician can estfmate this 
fact, if he will, at its real worth.^ 

> [We £d not say that the form of the '* Old lOOtb." giyen in the tone book, was 
objectionable m itself, bat that it was inconsistent with the treatment applied to 
other tones of the same period.] 

s [We mean that Mr. Monk's version of Michael Haydn's ** Alleluia, dulce 
Carmen*' is not fit to be song in simple unison, beeauee it wants the tenor part in 
order to produce a due correspondence between the fourth and sisth ttrains.'] 

' [We should not haye made any remark about *' Tallis's Canon," if there had 
been nothing to remark upon except '' the inyersion of the tenor and treble, and 
other ezensable alterations." But to take a canon by an eminent musician, to 
make an alteration which violates an established law of fbgue and canon writing, and 
then to publish the tune, as his, without any notice of the alteration, is a proceeding 
which, we must say, cannot be justified. The law to which we refer is that every 
eatry of a subject or its answer should be preceded either by a rest or a skip, in 
order that it may strike the ear. Tallis did the best he could, under the circum- 
stances, to mark the entry of the answer, by prefixing to it one note, the fourth 
below its own first note, repeated four times.] 

* [All we meant was that the harmony should have been acknowledged as " chiefly 
(or partly) from Mendelssohn."] 
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You complain of an alteration of the alto part at the commencement 
of Dr. Oauntlett*a tune, " S. Alphege ;" which " struck us as not look- 
ing like the work of that mueician :'* it was* however, from his own 
amended MS., and at his own request, that the alteration was made.^ 

Lastly, I trust I have not attributed my friend Mr. Helmore's work 
'to any but himself, (it can only have been from oversight.) I can only 
say that if he will point out any instance in which he thinka it has 
happened, I will correct it at once. Some instances of forbidden con- 
secutives did, I am aware, notwithstanding that the proofs passed 
under many experienced eyes, " escape into print" in the first editions, 
and the work wais so constantly " at press " that it was difficult to 
secure their corrections, but I believe they are now no more. Few 
works of this length exist which might not be found to contain such 
accidents ; there are several, I believe, still uncorrected in the work of 
the Ecclesiologieal Society to which you refer. 

In conclusion, I must with regret own my inability to master your 

last paragraph but one, and therefore to reply to it. The type and 

page have not generally been thought deficient in dearness. and I 

know that particular care was exercised on this very point. The type 

was not newly cut for this work, but had been previously used by Mr. 

Novello with great approval. But this and other points of taste must 

be left for others to decide. Meanwhile I trust I have confined myself 

strictly to a defence against what seemed to me and to others the 

somewhat unju$i conclusions of your article. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

WiLLiAH Hbnbt Monk, 
Orgttnist and Director of the Choir in King's 
College, London ; and Organist and Choir- 
Master at S. Matthias, Stoke Newington. 

P.S. — I find I have omitted to mention the old 81st. The altera- 
tion in this melody (which I believe I am not the first to make) consists 
in allowing it to fiow on to the end of the 2nd, 4th, 6th, and 8th lines 
without the break of a syncopation. The reason is that the false or 
anticipated accent of the original is not only one of the vices of the age 
in which the tune was written, causing generally an unimportant word 
to be prolonged, but is also exceedingly difiicult of performance by 
most parish choirs and congregations. I believe It is no breach of 
confidence to say that I am confirmed in my opinion on this point (and 
in my treatment of Luther's Hymn) by that of the distinguished 
musician already referred to. 

' [Upon this point Mr. Monk has cleared himself from the suspicion under which 
he lay. But we do not think that the alteration, which makes the tenor and alto 
take a fifth by both of them skipping in the same direction, is an amendment.] 
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To the Editor of the Ecclenologist. 

SiR» — I regret that I cannot gi?e to your renew of the mutie of this 
work the description of '* severely just, and yet withal kindly,*' which 
I had pleasure in applying to your review of the words. It seems, to 
me more severe than just (except on one point), and not at all kindly. 

On the one point, viz. the cramping with bars and alterations of the 
old melodies, I am quite veiling to join in any amount of denunciation 
you please. I most sincerely regret it, and I cannot believe that had 
the question been submitted to the " General Committee," it would 
ever have been assented to. 

I have not leisure to argue the matter in detail, but should be glad 
to offer one or two remarks on points which occur to me. 

1. The tune called '* Gloucester*' was rejected, if I recollect right, 
on the ground that it was an adaptation from " Loan, for Thy tender 
mercies' sake." 2. While I allow the excellence of " Chorus now 
Hierusalem," I would submit that the lovely melody which has been 
substituted for it atones for its omission. 3. The tune " Breslau" is 
better known in its Mendelssohnian form than any other, having been 
used for many years in a large number of churches to " Sun of my 
soul." 4. I expect most people would sing '* Wirtemberg*' with much 
gratification, and in happy ignorance of the " misapplied ingenuity" 
which has given them so pleasing a tune to a favourite hymn. 5. I am 
surprised at the fault found with the form of " Old Hundredth." It is 
the form which Hullah has adopted in his "Metrical Psalter," and 
though not very common in the south of England, is nearly universal 
in the north. Any one who has heard it sung (by the whole con- 
gregation) at Leeds parish church, will, I think, have small doubt of its 
vast superiority to the dreary pounding of monstrous minims in the 
ordinary form. 6. Would any critic who had not taken vinegar 
instead of coffee for breakfast have elaborated a carping sentence of 
ten lines, on the fact that "Nun danket alle Gott" is said to be 
" arranged'* by W. H. Monk ? 7. The type is, I suppose, a mere 
matter of taste. Practically it is very legible, and easy to sing from. 
Crede esperfo. 8. The last sentence of the review appears to be an 
obvious truism : the same might be said of the " Hymnal Noted." 
9. While these minor points receive such severe lashing, the real blots 
in the book, e. g. the admission of such rubbish as Dr. Wainwright's 
tune to "Christians, awake," and the trumpery "Hursley" (which 
seems adapted either from " 8e vuol hallare, Signor** in the Nozze di 
Figaro, or from Dibdin's " AlVs toeir), and others of a like stamp, are 
allowed to pass unnoticed. 

Faithfully yours. 
One op thb " Gbnxbal Committeb" for 
THE NEW Hymnal. 

Jan. 8M, 1^62. 
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JOHNSON'S SPECIMENS OF EARLY FRENCH ARCHITEC 

TURE. 

Speeimena of Early F^rench Architecture. Selected chiefly frem the 
Churches of the lie de Frmice, and lUustraied in Geometrical DraW' 
inge and Penpective Views, By Robbkt J. Johnson, M.R.I.B.A. 

Thb first two parts of this excellent work have appeared. They con- 
tain illustrations of the parish church of Cambronne, (Oise), a Tran- 
sitional specimen ; of the abbey church of S. Leu D'Esserent (Oise) ; 
of the cathedral church of Notre Dame, Senlis, (Oise) ; of the parish 
church of Champagne (Seine et Oise) ; of the Bishop's Palace at 
Laon (Aisne) with its crypt ; of Laon Cathedral ; of Notre Dame, at 
Chalons sur Mame ; of the parish church at Nesles (Seine et Oise) ; 
of the parish church of S. Etienne, at Beauvais ; of Notre Dame de 
Mantes ; of the parish church of Angy (Oise) ; the parish church at 
Gaufiry (Oise) ; the desecrated collegiate church of S. Frambourg at 
Senlis (Oise) ; and of the parish church at Agnetz (Oise.) 



ALL SAINTS, HAWKHURST. 

Matbrials, alike valuable and various, may be found towards the 
solution of that problem which we have been for some time propound- 
ing to the ecclesiological world, the norma of the Eclectic Gothic of 
the future, in the various churches of a more costly character which 
Mr. Scott has of late years been constructing. Unlike our other leading 
architects, Mr. Scott has hardly yet settled down into a method, and 
80 in his different works we are in possession of most interesting ex- 
periments from his able hands of different materials. In S. Paul's, 
Dundee, we find a modified GFerman plan, cleverly wedded to Eng- 
lish details. S. Mary's, Stoke Newington, reproduces the same idea, 
with however the introduction of some Italianisms, which do ^ not 
quite perfectly fit into the idea. The great cruciform church at Don- 
caster, in which the general plan was pre-dictated by the large Third- 
Pointed town church which it reproduces with nobler proportions and 
purer details, is a stately tender for an Anglican cathedral of the 
future. The arrangements and furniture in this church being con- 
fessedly under the mark of the structure itself, it hardly does itself jus- 
tice. However the central tower stands upon a lantern, of which the 
supports are but a slight impediment for sight or sound, while the deep 
chancel beyond, if properly stalled, would be amply sufficient for the 
capitular body and for the choir. Again,* the sumptuous church at 
Haley Hill is a return to the English parochial type on a large scale, 
and with costly fittings, the only eclecticism observable being in the 
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^uare abaci, and somewhat foreign foliage of the nave pillan, both 
of them features which are perhaps not among the happiest in the 
bnildings, as they are in a rather trenchant contrast with the remain- 
ing details, and hardly in accord to the diameter of the pillars 
themselves. 

All Saints, Highgate, in the parish of Hawkhurst, Kent, exhibits a 
careful rendering of the rural church architecture of the south of 
England ; edited, so to speak, in a style which embodies reminiscences 
of the Early French, though by no means exclusively reproducing its 
forms. The details are adapted to the rich-coloured local iron* 
sandstone of a yellow hue, somewhat friable at first, but hardening in 
time, (resembling the Tunbridge Wells stone.) of which the building 
is constructed both inside and out. The plan is the simple one of a 
church with three gables, and no clerestory ; of four bays to the nave, 
and a chancel ; the tower in the angle of the south aisle and of the 
chancel, and a north porch towards the road ; some of the win- 
dows exhibiting indications of plate-tracery, designed with an obvious 
reference to the material. On the whole the result is successful ; but 
in the east window the central lancet of the triplet, which forms the 
lower portion, is of the acute English form, while the side lights ex- 
hibit the more obtuse French form, a combination not very agree- 
able. In the aisle windows we find some cusping, which is an ele- 
ment that might with advantage have been omitted, as not in entire 
keeping with the remaining composition. The west wheel, in which 
a S. Andrew's cross is the prominent form, deserves commendation for 
its boldness. 

The pillars of the arcade are circular with octagonal abaci : other- 
wise the foUaged capitals assert the predominance of the French 
spirit. The polygonal timber roof is an improvement on the old 
brace pattern ; but we should have preferred to have seen the bold 
^raggon treatment adopted. There are some peculiarities in the 
mouldings of the arches and in the spandrels which we can hardly 
make clear by description. The chancel with its massive quasi stalls 
and subsellse, its red granite risers to the sanctuary steps, its marble and 
tile sanctuary pavement, its marble footpace, its arcaded east end and 
returns, its marble mosaic reredos, surrounding the inlaid cross, and 
its properiy vested altar, realises the idea of quiet solid religiosity which 
u the ruling characteristic of the whole church. 

The organ chamber and vestry behind are provided out of the 
ground story of the tower. The deep arch resting on sculptured cor- 
bels, between this and the*chancel, is one of the most telling features 
in the building. The stone pulpit to the north of the chancel rises on 
four shafts, and presents to the nave three sides bearing busts of our 
Blessed Liobd in the middle, flanked by S. Mark and S. John. The 
font is the detail which we least like in the whole building. It is a 
modem adaptation of that Romanesque idea, a scolloped circular 
bowl growing out of a square base. The seats are plain substantial 
benches. Altogether the interior of this church deserves high praise 
for its dignified simplicity, and an appearance of space exceeding 
what might have been expected from its actual dimensions. Exter- 
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nally, the north chancel wall and the west end exhibit an arcaded 
treatment in combination with the windows. 

The shingled broach spire forms a conspicuous landmark, crowning 
the crest of one of those long sweeping hills which are the character- 
istic of the weald of Kent, and contrasts well with the square Third- 
Pointed tower on a rival eminence of the old church of Hawkhurst, a 
village standing on two hills, each of which now possesses its church. 
That one which we have been describing is the fruit-*4>uilding and en- 
dowment— K>f the unaided munificence of the perpetual curate of Hawk- 
hurst, the Rev. H. A. Jeffreys and of his family, and stands a noble mo- 
nument of piety in an opulent village, from which the largest portion 
of its ecclesiastical revenues go to sustain Christchurch, Oxford. 



CHURCH BUILDING TWENTY YEARS AGO. 

It will be instructive, as well as amusing, to reproduce here the actual 
specification for a church in the year 1840. It was copied, verbatim 
et literatim t at the time, and we print it just as it stands. This docu- 
ment will be worth more than any argument to show the progress of 
right ideas on the subject since we first began our labours in the cause 
of ecclesiastical art in general, and architecture in particular : — 

*' Specification, for the execution and erection of a proposed church 
according to the accompanying plana : 

" Bricklayer and Mason's Work, — The whole of the exterior walls to be 
built of white stocks 2 bricks thick except to the underside of the plinth 
which must be 2^ bricks thick, and the gable-ends and parapet walls to be 
H bricks thick ; the arches of all the windows and doors to be neatly cut 
out of bricks, as also the splays of them. 

" All the stone dressings to be of Yorkshire stone tooled and tooled flsg- 
ging for the cbanceU vestry, and aisle. 

" Carpenters and Joiners* Work. — The roof to be framed upon two princi- 
ples of Aiemel timber, also the pews and gallery floors, the wood floors to be 
li inch battens, and all the pew-framing, nulmt and staircases to be framed of 
1^ ineh red pine, the seats to be 1} inch thick, with proper bearing brackets, 
f iBch book boards supported with bnutots, the whole of tbe pew-framiog to 
have oak capping, the ceiling-joists to be of memel timber, cov'd similar to 
the cross section* groined over each window with projecting ribs from tbe 
ceiling springing from brackets (as per section.) The front door to be 2 inches 
thick, framed and stuck with a Gothic mould, also tbe pew-framing facing 
tbe Isle and also the front framing of the gallery. 

** Slaters* work. — ^Tbe roof to he covered with the best Welch Countess 
slates nailed' on laths with copper nails and to be well pointed. 

" Plasterers' work. — The whole of the walls to be plMtered with stucco and 
the ceilinffs to have 3 coats. 

'* Phm&er and Glaziers* work. — All the windows to be glazed with diamond 
leaded lights, well secured with strong Iron bars, 61b8. lead of cornice gutters, 
and 5Ibs. lead for all the flashings that are required with 4 Iron rain fall 
pipes. 

" Painters^ work. — ^The front door, pews, reading-desk snd pulpit all to be 
grained oak with one coat of vavnish and all the leaded lights to have 2 coats 
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of dead white. Alio the 4 Raio fall pipet to have 2 coata, and the oommand- 
ments &c. to be written in gold letters and a communion-table is to be found 
not being less in value than £2. 

** The whole is estimated to be executed in a good substantial and workman- 
like manner for the sum of £460." 



ECGLBSIOLOOIGAL SOCIBTY. 

A CoHHiTTBB Meeting was held at Arklow House, on Thursday, 
December 5th, 1861 ; present, A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., the Pre- 
sident, in the chair, the Lord Bishop of Labuan, Patron, J. F. France, 
Esq., the Rev. S. S. Greatheed, H. L. Styleman Le Strange, Esq., T. 
Gambier P^urry, Esq., the Rev. W. Scott, and the Rev. B. Webb. 

The Rev. T. N. Staley, an ordinary member of the society, was ad- 
mitted as a Patron, on becoming Bishop of Honolulu. 

The following gentlemen were elected ordinary members. 

W. H. Crofldand, Esq., HsUftz. 
The JRev. — Luke, ddielhuret, Kent. 

The Rev. J. R. Lnnn, Fellow of S. John's College, Cambridge. 
Rodolph Zwilcheabart, Jan., Esq., Queen's Inmuanoe Buildings, 
layerpooL 

Letters were received from the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and the Surrey Archseological Society. 

The President spoke in favour of Mr. J. J. Laing as an accomplished 
architectural artist. 

The President reported what had been done by the sub-committee 
appointed to nrovide a frontal for S. Paul's Cathedral. The Dean 
having accepted the offer of a richly embroidered frontal, the subi- 
committee commissioned Mr. Bodley to prepare a design, hoping that 
it would be executed by Miss Blencowe and the members of the 
Ladies' Embroidery Society. But, Miss Blencowe having expressed 
herself unwilling to be responsible for the execution in a limited time 
of a design containing many small figures, it was agreed to entrust 
Mr. Bodley with the execution of the frontal, on the appliqu^ system 
of the Cologne embroidery, as weU as with the design. After re- 
counting the correspondence that had passed, the President mentioned 
the difficulty caused by the small proportions of the altar in S. Paul's 
Cathedral, but said that Mr. Penrose was able to provide an altar mea- 
suring 8 ft. 3 in. in length. The Committee approved of this report of 
the sub-committee. Mr. Bodley wrote to explain that he was pre- 
vented by illness from laying the design for this frontal before the 
meeting. 

The rubbing of an inscription scratched on a pier in Wilby Church, 
Norfolk, forwarded by the Rev. W. E. Scudamore through the Rev. 
W. H. Lyall, was examined but not deciphered. 

Mr. Gambier Parry exhibited to the Committee some photographs 
from his beautiful mural paintings in Highnam church, Gloucester- 

▼OL. XXIII. I 
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ftbire. The iconology of these decoradons is as follows : — Over the 
chancel arch is the Doom— our Loao enthroned in majesty between the 
Apostles, with the Blessed on one side and the Cursed on the other. 
On the south side of the nave, that is on the sinister side of the 
Judge, there is depicted the Curse, with circular medallions containing 
Abel and Job. Opposite, on the north side, b the Blessing — repre- 
sented by the Annunciation, with medallions containing S. John the 
Baptist and S. Stephen. 

Mr. Slater met the Committee and exhibited his designs for the 
restoration of the south transept of Limerick Cathedral ; for a new 
church at Obome, Dorsetshire ; for the restoration of the church at 
Achurch, Northamptonshire; and for the addition of a spire to the 
tower of Sheen church, Staffordshire. 

' Mr. Clarke met the Committee and called attention to the proposed 
destruction of the curious Romanesque church of Hautbois, Norfolk, 
one of those which have a round tower remaining. He produced draw- 
ings and a plan of the church. He also exhibited his designs for the 
restoration of Cray ford church, Kent, and brought a curious original 
pLuster cast of a First-Pointed base, which was found in the course of 
the works, and which exactly corresponded in contour to the mould- 
ings of the existing shaft of the sedilia. He also exhibited his designs 
for a new chapel for the House of Charity, Soho ; and the proper 
principles of arranging such chapels were discussed. Mr. Clarke 
mentioned that not less than twenty-two coloured casts had been sent 
in for the competition for the Ecclesiolog^cal Society's colour-prize. 

Mr. R. J. Johnson met the Committee, and laid before the Meeting 
the beautiful lithographic engravings prepared for his " Specimens H 
early French architecture.** These were exceedingly admired, espe- 
cially those of some of the less known parochial churches of the lie 
de France : and the Committee encouraged Mr. Johnspn to persevere 
in his undertaking. 

Mr. W. H. Crossland met the Committee and exhibited his designs 
for new churches at Huddersfield and Ossett, Yorkshire. 

Mr. Robson met the Committee and laid before them his desigpas for 
the new church of S. Cuthbert, Durham ; for the restoration of S. 
Peter, Stainton, Yorkshire ; and for a new parsonage- house at Belmont, 
Durham. He also consulted the Committee about the reparation of 
the Purbeck marble shafts in Durham Cathedral. In the course of 
conversation the good effect of the clearing from whitewash of the 
Purbeck shafts in the north transept of York Minster by the present 
Dean was mentioned. Mr. Robson also showed some designs for 
grates to be executed by a firm in Sheffield, and exhibited in the Inter- 
national Exhibition. 

Mr. Burges met the Committee and exhibited his designs for a 
chalice made for him by Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Withers met the Committee and exhibited his designs for the 
collegiate buildings of S. Mary, Harlow ; for the partial restoration 
of S. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate (one of the few ante-Reformation 
churches in London); for the new church of Llanllwycbllwydry* 
Pembrokeshire ; for a new chancel to Rand church, Lincolnshire ; for 
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a Dew Ticarsge at Llanarth, Cardiganshire ; for a corate*8->hou8e at 
Cranley, Surrey ; for the restoration of Tetney chorch, LincoLnshire, 
and Neaem church, Perobrokefthire ; and for two coped tombs and a 
monument. 

The Ck>mmittee examined the detailed drawings of the fine new 
diorch of 8. Mary. Dalton Holme, Yorkshire, designed by Mr. J. L. 
Pearson. 

They also examined designs of Mr. Norton for the new church of 
S. John, Middlesborough, Yorkshire ; for parsonages at Chew Magna, 
Somersetshire, Duffield, Derbyshire, Sherfield on Loden, Hampshire ; 
for new schools at Highbridge, Somersetshire, Brockham, Surrey, and 
Wonham Lodge, Surrey ; for an industrial shop and lodging-house, 
at Reigate, Surrey ; for a mansion at Brentknoll, Somersetshire ; and 
for a mansion at Weltz, in Livonia, and farm-buildings at Fickel 
Castle, Esthonia, for the Baron d'Uxkull. 

The Committee then proceeded to the South Kensington Museum, 
for the adjudication of the Society's Colour Prize. Twenty-two com* 
petitors had sent in coloured casts, among which the Committee se- 
lected for the first prize, of £6, a cast painted in Tarnish colours, 
which proved to be, upon opening the sealed envelope, by Mr. Joseph 
Peploe J^ood, Ecclesiastical and General Decorator, of 35, Brown 
Street, Bryanstone Square. The second prize, of £3, given by Mr. 
Beresford Hope, was adjudged to Mr. A. O. P. Harrison, of 337, 
Euston Road ; and an extra prize of £2 was given by the Committee 
to Mr. Charles James Lea, of High Street, Lutterworth. It was un- 
derstood that all the twenty-two casts would be shown at the Inter- 
national Exhibition. 



THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

Tbb Committee record their sense of the loss of their Patron the late 
FHnce Consort, in the following terms : 

'• The Committee of the Architectural Museum beg to testify their 
deep grief at the decease of His Royal Highness the late Prince Con- 
sort. While feeling alike with all Her Majesty's subjects the great- 
ness of the national misfortune, and respectfully sympathising with a 
loss which is irreparable to the Sovereign and the Royal Family, they 
trust that they may be permitted to express their own especial sorrow 
at the decease of a Prince, who has always shown himself the wise 
and learned promoter and munificent patron of art, and to whom the 
Architectursl Museum owes a deep debt of gratitude for the kindness 
which induced His Royal Highness, at the first foundation of the 
Museum, to .honour it by condescending to become its Patron.'* 
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NEW CHURCHES. 

« 

8, Mary, Daltim Holme, YarkMrt. — ^We are glad to be able to 
present our readers wkh some account of this fine church, which 
has been built at the cost of Lord Hotham, from the design of Mr. J. 
L. Pearson. The plan is cruciform, comprising a nave of 57 ft. long 
by 22 ft 10 in. broad ; a chancel 34 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft. 2 in. broad ; two 
equal transepts, 18 ft. from east to west, and 20 ft. from north to 
south ; two chancel-aisles (under separate gables) not extending along 
the sanctuary, the northern one of which is divided into an eastern 
▼estry and a western organ-chamber ; a south-west porch ; and a mas- 
sive western tower and spire. The style is Middle- Pointed, of strictly 
English character, and of a very ornate type, llie whole of the in- 
terior, including the wall surfaces, is built of Hildersby stone of a very 
fine texture and of a beautiful greyish-white colour. The exterior is 
of Steetley stone. The seats and floors are of oak ; the roofe only of 
deal. But their scantlings are very massive. Tiles and marbles are 
used for the passages of the chancel and the south chancel-aisle, which 
latter is used as a mortuary chapel for the Hotham feunily, and has re- 
ceived the monuments which were removed from the old church. It 
has a vault beneath it, entered from outside. Beginning with the 
chancel, the east window is a composition of five trefoil-headed lights, 
Hvith a large elegantly-traceried circle in the head. Externally this is 
arcaded with two handsome niches, and stands on a rich panelled 
stringcourse: in the gable there is a spherical triangle, filled with 
tracery, and a cornice-moulding runs under the gable-eaves. The 
same rich stringcourse runs round .the .exterior of the sanctuary walls, 
north and south ; and the windows to the sanctuary are richly arcaded. 
The chancel aisles are rather less ornate, but are treated with stone 
crestings to the gables and ridges. There is a small pedimental- 
headed priestVdoor on the south side. The south chancel-aisle has 
an east window of three-traceried lights. The north chancel-aisle, 
forming the vestry, has in its eastern gable three low windows below 
a circular traceried window : and there is a rather elaborate door on 
its north side, turned obliquely towards the west. The transept-roofo 
die off on the roof of the nave, their crests being lower than tJie nave 
ridge. The south transept shows a Geometrical window of four tri- 
foliated lights, wiUi a traceried circle over each pair, and a traceried 
triangle in the head of all. The buttresses here, and throughout the 
church, are of small projection; being indeed rather of an Early- 
Transitional type than of a later manner. Strings* eaves, cornices, 
crestings, &c., are all boldly developed and well treated. l*he nave 
waUs have good Geometrical windows, finished vrith considerable de- 
tail. The south-west porch, which is reached by steps, is the least 
happy part of the design. The detail indeed is good, but the effect is 
rather high-shonldered, so to say. The tower and spire however, are 
exceedingly good. The base is treated with great simplicity ; though 
the west window — a geometrical composition of five lights— relieves 
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it. Above the crest of the nave-roof the tower it designed as a very 
elaborate open belfry stage, having three immense and tall lights on 
each fdJOQj canoiiled and arcaded and ornamented with every imaginable 
architectural device, between octagonal angle turrets, which shoot op, 
above a rich comke, into thin octagonal spirelet pinnacles. Between 
the latter rises a lofty octagonal spire, with canopied spire-lights on tiie 
cardinal faces. This steeple is altogether most effective. The internal 
detail is very elaborate. The chancel arch, of two orders, rises from 
dastered piers : and the tower arch of three orders resembles it. Two 
very 1<^ narrow arches, borne on a slender detached shaft, separate 
the chancel from its soath aisle. The nave walls are arcaded inter- 
nally above the sills of the windows, with profuse shafts, panellings and 
corbels. The soffit arch of the east window is esceedingly enriched 
with panelled mouldings; and the sanctuary has a mural arcade, which 
is scarcely (perhaps) equally ornate with the rest of the detail. Lofty 
iron grills fin the arches between the nortiiern chancel-aisle and the 
chancel and north transept respectively ; but the eastern of the two 
arches between the chancel and its north aisle is solid, and pierced 
with a door leading into the vestry. The roofs are of timber. That 
of the nave has arched principals beneath the collars ; and a panelled 
cornice, running above the wall plate. The chancel is furnished with 
stalls and subseUe. We can speak with high admiration of the de- 
sign of this church. The absence of a stone roof, (considering the 
sumptuousness of the structure) and of colour, constructional or other- 
wise, is however, to be regretted. The east and west windows how- 
ever, are filled with excellent painted glass by Messrs. Clayton and 
Bell, and all the other windows have flowered quarries and painted 
borders. 

Chapel of the Hemee of Chariiy^ 8oho. — The acquisition by the ooun- 
cil of this admirable institution of the neighbouring premises, formerly 
occupied by the Metropolitan Board of Works, enables them to extend 
their accommodation, and to proride a chapel for the use of the in- 
mates. Mr. Clarke has prepared for consideration a design of a suita- 
ble chapel. It is arranged on the plan of a college chapel, with a small 
antechapel, stalls with returns (for the officials and associates), and a 
drcular- ended apsidal sanctuary, the poor inmates to be provided with 
moveable chairs in the middle. It is a question of considerable im- 
portance how a chapel of thu sort should be planned, and we confess 
to en opinion that the college-chapel type is scarcely the best model to 
follow. Mr. Clarke, feeling this, has suggested adding to the chapel 
a series of round-ended quasi-chapds on each side, to contain the in- 
mates, each class being isolated ft^m the rest. The style of the de- 
sign is Geometrical-Pointed, and it is very efiective. The side windows 
are inserted in bold arches, which may afterwards be pierced for the 
addition of aisles. Buttresses with pedimental heads divide the bays. 
The circular apse has a rich cornice moulding. At the south* west 
imgle rises a low octagonal spirelet, for a bell ; and the roof has tiles 
dispoeed in patterns, with a ridi crest mould, and a metal pinnacle at 
the eastern end where the apse begins. The chapel is on an upper 
story, there being a vaulted undercroft, which will be used for sacristy. 
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heatiog-apparatos. and a lich-house. bendes a iwulted passage (onder 
the west end) leading from the House of Charity into Rose Street. 
The doors and the steps to them are exceedingly well managed. 

8. Jokn Evangelist, MUdlesborough, ForA»Atr«.— The design for this 
new cruciform church is by Mr. Norton. The plan comprises a broad 
nave of four bays with broad aisles : a narrower crossing, over which 
rises a central tower; two considerable transepts, opening into the 
crossing ; and a chancel, ending in a three-sided apse, with a vestry on 
its north, and an organ chamber on its south side. The church is 
meant to hold 894 persons, including children. In this design the 
difficult]^ of arrangement, caused by a central tower, shows itself in 
full force. The piers of the crossing interfere with sight and sound. 
Accordingly, while the chancel propef here is fitted with longitudinal 
benches (but without screen), the crossing-space is also seated Ion- 
gitudinally ; while a pulpit in the nave, against the north-west pier of 
the crossing, heed by a prayer-desk on the opposite side, have some of 
the congregation sitting in the transepts and in the crossing behind 
them. The altar seems to us to stand too far back in the apse. The 
nave has a west door, and there is a door in the north aisle, placed 
rather too fax eastwards. Here stands the font. The style is a 
very early Middle-Pointed, with occasional use of plate ' tracery. 
The west elevation displays a four-ltght traceried window, over a 
projecting pedimented door, which stands on detached shafts. The 
west ends of the aisles have large pierced plate-tracery ciroles. 
The angle buttresses rise into pinnades, which have early pyramidal 
heads. The north elevation shows, in the nave, four transverse 
gables over the aisles, each surmounted by the igure of an angeU 
with a buttress rising into a pinnacle between each pair of gables. 
There is no clerestory. The design of each gable is a pierced plate- 
tracery circle over a pair of plain lancets, except that, in the second 
gable from the west, an ornate portal, projecting and sustained by 
detached shafts, takes the place of the lancets. The north transept 
facade has a triplet of plain equal lancets, under a very large pierced 
circle of plate tracery. The chancel and apse have externally an eariy 
arcade, pieroed by narrow lancet-lights, two on each face of the apse. 
The east elevation shows a tall single lancet on the east side of each 
transept. The apse in this fiB9ade seems diiproportionately small. So 
far as external effect is concerned, the central tower and spire are 
good. They have an appearance of great massiveness. The belfry 
stage is well raised above an intermediate stage that is itself dear of 
the roofs. Each side of the belfry stage has a lofty couplet of two- 
light windows with a gable, pierced by a traceried quatrefoiled cirde 
overreach face. From between the four gables of the belfry stage 
rises a lofty, plain, octagonal spire, banded with tiles. Internidly, the 
piers are cylindrical with flowered capitals. The chancd aroh is lofty, 
but rather narrow. The aisles are roofed in separate transverse gables, 
a strong horizontal timber beam being carried (to support the valleys) 
from each pier to the wall. The nave roof is open. That of the apse 
is coved and boarded. The peculiar conditions of the site, which is 
just under a considerable railway embankment, induced the architect to 
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not the aialea with tnnsrerse gables, so as to gire dignity to the 
elevation. We are not on this account disposed to approye of it. We 
shoold rather have soggested a greater internal height, with a oon« 
spicuotts clerestory, ll&e fittings are generally plain; but it is 
intended, we belieye, to introduce colour. 

8. Oahberi, Obome» Dtnrset. is a small new diurch by Mr. Slater, 
consisting of a naTe, with western bell-cot of stone and south porch, 
an apsidal chancel, and Testry to the north, carried out in Barly 
Pointed. The pecaliarity of the design consists in the apse, which is 
of three sides, the altar standing properly on the chord. The windows 
are all trefoited, those in the nave being coupled under a segmental rear« 
vault, those in the chancel and apse single. The nave roof has curved 
braces, supported on stone corbels, while the chancel possesses a semi* 
circular paneUed roof. The chancel-arch, rising from low coupled 
shafts of red stcme, has three orders of mouldings, varied by the intro- 
duction of different coloured stones. We desiderate some form of 
sanctuary-arch, even if it were no more than a stouter rib than the others, 
resting on ornamented corbels. Such a feature would give that value 
to the apse which it somewhat wants internally, from the shortness of 
the whole chancel. In this case the more eastern of the chancel 
windows should be pushed rather to the west, so as to enlarge the apse 
with two parallel sides. The chancel is seated stall- wise, and the prayers 
said from a stall to the south. The carved stone pulpit stands at the 
north chancel-pier. The font stands centrically at the west end. The 
church is seated with simple open seats. All the woodworic is of deal, 
and unvarnished. The dimensions are —nave, 43 ft. by 18 ft. ; chancel, 
9dft. Sin. by 15ft. The chancel of the old church, which stood on 
another site, is to be retained as a cemetery chapel. 

8. Cutkbert, Durham. — This new church on the north side of the 
dty, by Messrs. Walton and Robson, is to supply a district formed out 
of S. Margaret's, which is itself a chapelry of S. Oswald*s. The de- 
sign has been affected by the necessity of obtaining an architectural 
contrast to an obelisk, 100 feet high, (serving as a north pole to the 
observatory), which stands on higher ground on the other side of the 
road. The architects have met this difficulty by giving tiie tower a 
massive appearance, and by securing a severe continuous line of roof. 
The plan comprises a nave, 61 ft. 6 in. long by 24 ft. 9 in. broad, a 
chancel of the same breadth and 35 ft. long, ending in a semicircular 
apse, a south aisle which is continued along the south side of the chan- 
cel, a north sacristy, and a projecting north-western tower, which 
overlaps (so to say) the west wall, and facilitates the introduction of a 
small open oarthez-like porch, which extends across the west facade 
of the nave. The internal arrangements are generally very good. The 
altar is brought forward in the apse, standing detached on a footpace. 
The chancel has stalls and a priest's, stall on each side ; no chancel 
screen, a lettem on the chancel steps, and a pulpit on the north*east 
angle of the nave. The lowest part of the tower is used as a baptistery. 
It is true that a north aisle is in contemplation at a future day : but 
meanwhile, this position for the font is certainly inconvenient for the 
public administration of the baptismal sacrament. The arcade between 
the nave and its south aisle is of three broad arches, with a narrower 
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one towards the chancel^ which are well designed, of early type, with 
eylindrieal marble shafts, sculptured capitals and bases, which seem to 
us far too much stilted. The west window is a somewhat ambitions 
composition of a huge sezfoiled circle, with a ring of pierced circlets 
all round it, and a S. Cuthbert*s cross in the middle. The narthez* 
porch below it is treated something like a loggia. The forms of the 
east and west windows of the aisles are not very pleasing, having a 
top-heavy effect from the fact that the lights are overwhelmed by the 
large circles in the head. The apse is effective, being lighted by five 
contiguous two-light trefoiled windows, with plain cirdes in the head. 
The tower is roofed with a steep saddle-back gable, and has a long 
lancet in each gable ; these taU lights however, seeming to us rather 
excessive, and moreover weakening the gMe unduly. But this detail 
will probably be altered, before the work reaches that point. This 
seems to us a very thoughtful and promising design, though perhaps 
unnecessarily eccentric in some particulars. The long monotonoua 
continuous roof, only distinguished by a richer ridge-crest to the 
chancel, is however by no means a bad feature. 

8. , HwddersfieUt Ycrksldre. — ^We have seen a very good de- 
sign by Mr. W. H. Crossland, of Halifax, for a new church in this 
town. The plan comprises a broad nave, with two aisles and an 
arcade of five on each side ; a porch on each side at the western ends 
of the north and south walls respectively ; a chancel, with a square 
vestry on the north, and an organ chamber on the sonth, and a bold 
seven-aided apse. The ritual arrangements are most satisfactory. The 
extremity of the nave, between the two porches, is treated as a kind of 
narthex. The pulpit stands on the north side of the chancel arch. 
Two broad steps (on the lowest of which is a low screen) mount to 
the chancel, which has stalls and subseUss on each side, another step 
rises to the sanctuary, and the altar (which is brought somewhat, but 
scarcely sufficienUy, forward,) stands on a footpace. The vestry has 
an external door, and also a door to the chancel, and one to the north 
aisle (the latter, we think, scarcely necessary.) The organ chamber 
has a screen between it and the south aisle, and two arches, sup- 
ported by a shaft, opening into the south side of the chancel. The 
style is a very severe and archaic Early-Pointed, with many French 
peculiarities, hardly removed from the Romanesque. The chancel 
and apsidal sanctuary are vaulted in stone. The west elevation has 
three trefoil-headed equal tall lancets, with a large sexfoiled circle in 
the gable. The porches have transverse gables, not dying off into the 
lean-to roofs of the aisles. We do not much admire the unusual 
effect. The clerestory has ten broad trefoil-headed lancets, arranged 
in couplets. The aisles are lighted by equal triplets of trefoil-headed 
shafted lights. The apse has a tall trefoil-headed lancet on each side, 
with a boldly projecting buttress at each angle. The roof of nave and 
chancel is continuous, but a quaint bell -turret rises over the chancel 
arch — designed with much cleverness, but (as we think) rather too 
eccentric in form. The interior is designed for constructional poly- 
chrome, with red brick, coloured marbles, panellings of patterns in 
mastic, &c., besides frescoes and sculptures in the chancel. We see 
both originality and power in this hopeful design. 
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S. , Ossett, Yorkthire. — Mr. W. H, CrosBland has prepared a 

design for a proposed church here. The style is the Early-Pointed, in 
which this gentleman generally designs. The plan is cruciform, com- 
prising a nave and aisles of five hays, central crossing and transepts, 
chancel with sacristy on the north, and organ-chamber and choir- 
vestry on the south. The exterior is conspicuous for a very lofty 
clerestory, each bay having two broad plain lancets, with a sezfoiled 
circle of plate tracery in the head. The aisle windows are very simi- 
lar, but much less lofty. The transept-gables have very large octo- 
foiled rose- windows, with doors beneath. The chancel is also clere« 
storied, but is of a lower level than the nave. The central tower is 
massive and well-developed, with an octagonal stone spire rising be- 
tween comer pinnacles. The parapet is scarcely early enough in 
character to suit the general severity of the style. The west elevation 
has a large unequal triplet of plain lights under a well-moulded arched 
head : and the door below is highly enriched with a sculptured tym- 
panum. The east window is an ornate traceried composition of five 
lights, with foliated circles in the head, shafted jambs, arch moulds, &c. 
The interior is elaborate, with constructional colour, low squat marble 
shafts, archivolts of coloured bricks, carved capitals, &c. The architect 
has prepared an alternative design, with the tower and spire at the 
north-west angle. 

S. , LlanllwycMlwydoc, Pembrokeshire. — This church is being re- 
built by Mr .Withers, who has a specialty for churches with unpronounce- 
able Welsh names. Here is a nave, 35 ft. long by 17 ft. 8 in. broad ; 
a chancel, 22 ft. 3 in. long by 15 ft. broad, ending in a three-sided 
apse ; a vestry on the north-west of the chancel ; a south-west porch, 
and an ingenious arrangement at the west end of the nave, by which 
a low stone octagonally-broached spirelet is supported, partly on a 
small projection from the west end, and partly by a great thickening 
(internally) of the west wall, in which is set a deeply splayed west 
window. The style is the simplest First-Pointed with small lancets, 
which in the chancel only are trifoliated in the heads. The arrange- 
ments of the interior are excellent. The chancel roof is coved. The 
whole is an excellent specimen of an unpretending but substantial and 
efiective Welsh church. The total cost is only £500. 

Honolulu Cathedral. — Mr. Slater has prepared a very original design 
for this cathedral^ which we shall notice at length in our next number. 



NEW SCHOOLS. 

We are able to commend Mr. Norton's designs for a school and 
master's house at Highbridge, Somersetshire^ and for some additions to 
the Industrial Training School for Workhouse Girls at BrockhoMt, 
Surrey. 
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NEW PARSONAGES. 

Belmont, Durham. — ^lliis is a carefully designed house, by Messrs. 
Walton and Robson. An ample study, internal communication be- 
tween the rooms, and a circular- ended drawing-room, are distinguish- 
ing features, llie style is Early- Pointed, which however, is not over* 
done in detail. 

Parsonage House, Cranley, Surrey, — ^This house, designed by Mr. 
Withers, is intended, we believe, for the assistant curate of the parish. 
Such a house is often much wanted in rural parishes. It is a modest, 
but appropriate, brick building, with four bedrooms and a dressing- 
room, all very oommodiously arranged. The material is red brick 
with hoods and strings in black brick ; and the style is Pointed. We 
see nothing to remark except that some of the forms of the window- 
openings are needlessly destitute of beauty. The cost is only £{^00. 

Chew Magna, Somerset. — ^A design by Mr. Norton, well arranged, 
and on rather a large scale. The windows are square-headed, but 
have a slight Pointed character ; but all pretentiousness is avoided. 
A conservatory forms part of the design. 

Duffield, Derbyshire. — A good design by Mr. Norton, containing 
four sitting rooms, one of which is a study with a sort of apsidal 
termination. 

For Sherfield'On-Loden Rectory, Hants, Mr. Norton has designed an 
effective house in red brick and half-timbered. 

Llanarth Vicarage, Cardiganshire, — ^This design is by Mr. Withers. 
It is a commodious house, with six bed-rooms and a dressing-room in 
all : well arranged, except that the " study *' is too small. The offices 
show ingenuity of arrangement. A plain oriel, and arches over square- 
headed windows and door openings, give a Pointed character to the 
design. It Is built of Bath stone and a local stone, and its cost is 
£900. 



SECULAR WORKS. 

We have seen with pleasure the designs for a mansion, in a simple 
but characteristic Oothic style, built for Mr. Pool, at BrentknoU, 
Somersetshire, by Mr. Norton, at a cost of £3,500. 

The same gentleman has avoided exaggeration in his design for a 
mansion for the Baron d'UxkuU, at Weltz, in Livonia. Indeed, we 
should almost have look^ fo^ tilore decided Pointed character in this 
design. 

Wb hWiX with pleasure that Messrs. Walton and Robson have de- 
signed a Pointed grate, with fire-irons and fenders to match, for Messrs. 
.LoBgdeii and Co. of Sheffield^ who intend to produce it sA one of tbtir 
contributions to the International Exhibition of 1862. 
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CHURCH HRST0RATI0N6. 

Limmrick Cathedral, ^--W^ are gUd to be able to record that tba re* 
storation of thia cathedral^ bj Mr. Slater, which commeQced in the 
Stafford memorial, has been again resumed, after a eeasation froo^ iraol 
of funds. The portion of the building now taken in hand is the sonth 
transept, as a memorial to the We^opp family. The new roof of 
oak will eorrespond with that of the choir» and the end of the tran^ 
sept will be almost entirely occupied by a group of five knoets, oom« 
prised under three arches, of which the central one includes the 
three central lights, which stand together with a less interral than exists 
between the outward lancet of the triplet and the external one on the 
other side. There are accordingly four sets of shafts of Irish msrble» 
with carved stone caps and annulets, of which the two in the centre 
are double. The window is to be filled with very rich painted glass, 
with figures in medallions, by Messrs. Clayton and Bell. Undsmeath 
this window are some ancient monuments, which will be earefuUy pre^ 
served. The Westropp monument, par e^edlenee, will corbel out from 
the eastern wall of the transit, which is at present blank, composed 
of an arcade of three pedimented niches, each ntehe containing « 
sculptured subject in high relief. The Resurrection will be in the 
centre, and on either side the Agony in the Garden and the Entomb- 
ment ; the whole being the work of Mr. Redfem. A new pnlpit is 
also in progress for the cathedral, presented by the members of the 
Maunsell family, of stone, supported on a large circular shaft, with 
four smaller detached shafts. In the central panel will be sculptured 
the Presentation in the Tem|^e. Mr. Slater hae placed this work in 
the hands of Mr. Forsyth. We have had so recently to express our 
gratification at the cathedral movement in Irelandi tibat we nf^ hardly 
r^>eat the expressioa of that feeling. 

Bristol Catkedral.'^A correspondent forwards for our ins^^ootion a 
cokraied lithograph of the design, by Mr. T. S. Pope, fidr a brass eagle 
lettem for Bristol Cathedral. The design is certainly tame and 
innpid in the highest d^pree ; and the mouldings are coarse tta4 
inaccurate. The basement has three angelic figures, standing o» 
dwarf diafts, and (literally) branching ii^ into pinnaoles, which ane 
connected by quasi-fiying buttresses with the central stem. These 
figuroB, besides being out of due proportion to the eagle itself, ace 
conceived in the weak spirit of French quasi-religious art. 

& Jokm B^uft, Pewey, PFt/(s.^The restoration Af the Cancel of 
this church (Mr. Street's plans for which were noticed in the jEeoMe- 
logiti for June), has at length been completed. In Addition to the de- 
taDa there maitioned, the chancel has been taised one step above the 
nave, and the sanetuary ene step above the rest ol the ehanoel» ead 
the altar on another step, with a footpace extending only in frcmt. 
The fioor is laid with Maw's tUes, increasing in richness towards the 
east, the kst ooavpartment being enriched with encaustic tiles and pat- 
terns ia marble. The reredos is of alabaster, (the width of th^ east 
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window) enriched with marhles inlsud, and has a white marble crosB in 
the centre, with a double circle round it of Irish red and green marble. 
The cross rests on the superaltar, which is a slab of black marble : let 
into the reredos. at the top, is a cornice of boldly carved foliage. The 
reredos cuts off two feet of the east window, which though an im- 
provement to the window, obscures part of the stained glass, but avoids, 
happily, the actual figures : four lancets are filled with glass, by Hard- 
man, and are very successful both in design and colouring. The east 
window, a late Middle- Pointed one, (of three broad lights), also by 
Hardman, is not so happy in colour, the tinctures being poor and unde- 
cided, and the whole feeling of the window thoroughly modem. It 
shows 1, the Blessed Virgin seated, with the holy Infant on her lap, 
and the designer, rather eccentrically, has represented the hands of 
both folded as if in prayer ! 2. Tlie Crucifixion, treatetl conven- 
tionally, and most ably drawn. 3. The " Noli me tangere," in which 
the Magdalen wears a robe of the same colour as the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in the first light, viz., violet, giving one, at first, a confused 
idea as to the person represented. These windows were all the gift 
of (and the east window partly designed by) a daughter of the late 
rector. Canon Bouverie. The chancel is properly fitted with stalls and 
subsellae of oak, but the narrowness of the chancel arch has necessi- 
tated the westernmost stall on either side being pushed forward to 
serve as a prayer- desk. Gk>od parcloses of oak have been placed in 
front of the aisle arches. The communion rail is of oak, with iron 
supports adorned with foliage. A new credence of stone is placed to 
the north of the altar, under the easternmost lancet. A new pulpit, a 
very graceful design in oak, relieved with pierced panels of walnut, 
and ebony shafts to the arcading, stands on a stone base, enriched 
with quatrefoils, and is placed to the north of the chancel arch. It ia 
fitted with a brass desk and candlesticks, by Hardman. The lectern 
is an eagle of oak, the pedestal of which is reUeved with colour, 
carved by Mayetts of Oxford, from Mr. Street's design. The reredos 
was executed by Earp of Lambeth ; the pulpit by Wyatt of Oxford. 
An elegant brass desk stands on the altar, the gift of a former curate. 

8, Paulimu, Qroi^ordy Kent, — ^This is a church of a very remarkable 
plan. It has a chancel, with a chantry chapel on each side of it, and 
a sacristy to the north-east, and two equal paraUel naves, separated by 
an arcade of five, — the arcade abutting on the very middle of the chan- 
cel arch. Mr. Clarke is restoring and rearranging it. In the course of 
the works there was brought to light a plaister cast, apparently turned 
on a lathe, of a base or capital/agreeing exactly in section with the de- 
tails of the mutilated sedilia discovered in the south-east side of the 
chancel. 

S, John, Thorpe^Achureh, Northants. — ^This church, of early Middle- 
Pointed days, with a very graceful western spire, was one of those 
churches in which, by the absence of aisles and introduction of tran- 
septs, the cross-plan is most perfectly exhibited; although, from the roofs, 
both of the transepts and of the chancel, being lower than that of the 
nave, the external outline was not very good. Duly church wardenized, 
the pitch of the roofs lowered, and the beautiful tracery ruined, it has 
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come into Mr. Slater's hands for restoration. Congregational needs 
calling for an enlargement somewhere, a north lean-to aisle* of three 
hays, with pillars of a quatrefoil section, has been thrown out, while, of 
course, all the old features of the remaining structure have been ^re- 
instated. The service will be said from a stall in the chancel, and the 
pulpit will stand to the south of the chancel- arch ; but we are sorry to 
observe the north transept devoted to a family pew. 

S. Peter, Stainton, Yorkshire. — ^This mutilated ancient church is in 
course of restoration by Messrs. Walton and Robson, of Durham, who 
are rebuilding the chancel entirely. The style chosen, in harmony 
with the original remains, is a very Early- Pointed, boldly and ably 
treated. The architects have very judiciously introduced into the new 
walls all the fragments of the earlier chancel which they found in the 
coarse of demolishing the old work. In particular, a quatrefoiled- 
circle, with discs of sculpture in its spandrils, and a containing hood- 
mould, of early character^ is thus recovered, aod placed in the gable of 
a new sacristy, which is affixed to the middle of the north side of the 
chancel. The chancel is properly arranged, with ample sanctuary, the 
original piscina and sedilia, and six stalls on each side, but no chancel 
screen. The chancel levels have been judiciously treated. The side 
windows of the new chancel are trifoliated lancets : the east window is 
of three unfoliated lights, with three trefoiled circles in the head, all 
under a broad containing arch, with a strong serrated stringcourse 
running across horizontally from the bases of the east gable. It is to 
be hoped that the rebuilding of the nave will follow. 

8. John^ CUrkenwell^ London. — This church, which originally be- 
longed to the Knights of S. John of Jerusalem, is in fact a miserable 
conventicle-like structure built upon the site of the chancel of the 
original church. But it seems that the north-east and south walls are 
original, and that they contain, in a fearfully mutilated condition, the 
remains of the ancient window- jambs and arches, but no tracery. The 
erypt however, though full of coffins and in a disgusting state, is described 
as a perfect and beautiful specimen of First- Pointed. The rector of 
this church, having lately given up pew-rents and adopted daily ser- 
vice and weekly offertories, has found it necessary to make some im- 
provement in the arrangements of the church. These, costing about 
£800, have been well carried out by Mr. Withers. The church has 
been cleaned thoroughly and made water-tight. The three-decker 
pulpity reading-desk, and derk's-desk, blocking up the altar, have been 
removed : and the pulpit has been placed on the north side of the 
chancel arch, with a prayer-desk on the south. A central passage 
has been pierced through the pews. The sanctuary has been enlarged, 
the altar properly vested, and the lighting of the church improved. 
This is a very interesting beginning of restoration, and we hope that 
more will follow. 

<S. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate, London. — This small Third-Pointed 
church escaped the Fire of London. Mr. Withers has been commis- 
sioned to prepare plans for its restoration and rearrangement. Very 
judiciously, as we think, he proposes to follow the style of the building 
in all his new fittings. This is a curious specimen of an old English 
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small town pariah-chorch ; and we hope earnestly that it may be saved 
from the spoiler. But we have heard that it is scheduled in the 
Bishop of London's bill for church destruction and desecration. Per- 
haps if the parishioners restore it, this relic of mediaeval London may 
be spared to us. 

SS. Peter mud PwU Tetney, Lineolnehire. — ^This fine old church is 
being restored by Mr. Withers, who rebuilds the chaneel and its 
spacious dliaotry-aisle, used as a sacristy, in the angle between the 
chancel and the north ainle. Under the sacristy a heating apparatus 
is introduced. The internal arrangements are excellent; though a 
prayer-desk, distinct from the stalls, but under the chancel arch on the 
south side, and ranging with the stalls, seems a needless impropriety, 
for which we are sure the architect is not responsible. The style is a 
rather early Third-Pointed. We are able to commend the treatment 
of the design very heartily. The reredos however^-which is a mere 
panelled arcading— >might have been better. The following inscription 
in Lombardic characters is cut on the north &ce of the second colnmn 
from the east of the north able, about six feet from the ground :-— 

*' Hoc OPUS BX HVMO FACTUlf BST A.D. ICOCCLXZV. DoMINO RoBBBT 

Day, TanrxT Vioauo." 

S. Oemald, Rand^ LmeokuMre.'^Thkt ehancel of this small village 
chareh« which is curiously long and low in its proportions, is rebuild- 
ing by Mr. Withers. The style chosen is a good Geometrical Middle- 
Pointed. A vestry is added on the north side, though without an 
external door, llie arrangements of the chancel are correct, though 
the prayer-desk is unnecessarily distinguished from the stalls. Mr. 
Withers preserves carefully a bMutiful monumental effigy of a lady of 
the fourteenth eentury, quite perfect, which is now inserted in the 
north wall of the nave. He intends to place it under a simple niche in 
the north wall of the chanceL 

8. BrynacK Neoem, PembrokeeMre. — Mr. Withers has in hand the 
restoration of this curious and characteristic low long Pembroke^ire 
church. Its plan comprises a western tower, a nave with two quasi- 
traneepts towards its eastern end, and a long chancel with two very 
singular shallow chantries, one on each aide, at its western end. In 
addition to a proper rearrangement of the whole interior, (the two 
aforesaid chantries being left unoccupied — as an historical record), the 
windows, roofs, and waUe, are to be repaired and vestored. The tower 
is a good specimen of the local type, low, massive, buttressed, batten- 
ing, and embattled. 
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NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received the July and August numbers of La Paroisse^ 
Revue Liiurgique, Canomque, LktSraire et ArchSoiogique, a monthly pub* 
lication, under the same management as *' Le Plain Chant.'* noticed in 
a former Number. The principal articles bearing on Ecclesiology are, a 
'* Notice sur les cloches/* by M. Schmitt» organist of S. Sulpice. and an 
account of a discussion, held at Rouen, under the auspices of the " Con* 
gr^ Arch^logique de France," on the subject of pulpits and sounding- 
boards^ M. Schmitt gives some very curious information about bells. 
Among other things he mentions that the greater part of the bells of 
Spain were stolen (voltes) bj the English, or destroyed during the re* 
volutions. He also gives an account of the ceremony which has, in 
in England, taken the place of the solemn benediction of bells. " When 
a bell has been cast." says M. Schmitt, " it is turned upside down, 
and filled with punch. This gigantic bowl is then emptied by the 
parishioners amidst laughter and songs. This." adds the organist of 
S. Sulpice, ** is quite English." By an unaccountable omission the welU 
known fact is not stated, that the punch is invariably paid for out of 
the church-rates. The discussion on sounding-boards (abai-voix) 
seems to have been carried on with much spirit. The church of France 
appears to be divided on this important subject. The diocese of An- 
gers has, according to the editor of *' La PlBuroisse," for some years dis- 
tinguished itself by encouraging " the primitive and liturgical form of 
pulpit, low, and without sounding-board." The principal opponent 
of this modern corruption appears tobe M. Raymond Bordeaux, who 
regards sounding-boards as not only useless, heavy, and ungraceful, 
but as even opposed to liturgical directions. " With these judicious 
observations, says the editor, '*we entirely and unreservedly sympa- 
thize. Sounding-boards are useless to the preacher, ungraceful to the 
eye, contraxy to the Rubric, abnormal in archaeology, and in every 
respect reprehensible and intolerable." 

Mr. Markland, of Bath, has published, in a separate form, as a 
pamphlet, his remarks on The Offertory : ike most excellent way of 
contributing Money for Christian purposes (London : Parker, and Bell 
and Daldy). which originally appeared as an appendix to his "Remarks 
on English Churches." This republication of a convincing and ex- 
cellent argument is exceedingly well timed. The offertory can no 
longer be called the badge of a party, when even the Bishop of Ripon 
recommends its general adoption in his diocese. Mr. Markland has 
added a judicious prefatory notice, and an appendix, containing some 
of the evidence given in 1858 before the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords upon the deficiency of means of spiritual instruction in 
the metropolis. 

The Rev. J, W. Rumsey, of Rolvenden, has compiled a set of 
Canticles for the Christian Seasons, in the Words of Holy Scripture 
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(Oxford and London: J. H. Parker). They are pointed for chanting, 
and may be used in schools or families. 

The Interest of a Diocese in the Restoration of its Cathedral (Masters), 
is the title of an eloquent sermon by the Rev. J. W. Hewett, on the 
reopening of Lichfield Cathedral. We observe that it was preached in 
a church bearing the un-English dedication of *' The Church of the 
Resurrection, Dresden, Staffordshire.'* It is a great pity that the 
building cannot be named again more in accordance with Anglican 
precedent. 

The Rev. H. F. Barnes has published an useful Descriptive Account 
of the Stained Glass lately executed by Mr. Wailes for the great east 
window of the Priory Church of S. Mary, Bridlington, Yorkshire. 
The donor was T. G. Clayton, Esq., of Wetherby (^nge. The 
inscription is, however, not correctly printed, and the writer repeats 
the exploded fallacy, that the monogram I H S means Jbsus Hominum 
Salvator, instead of being merely the abbreviation of our Loed's name. 

A layman, who reveals himself as Mr. Place, of Nottingham, has 
republished a letter which he addressed to the " Nottingham Athen- 
aeum," under the title of The Plague of Locusts^ against all hymn books 
in general, and against the trashy " Mitre " hymn book in particular. 
We go the whole way with the writer in ridiculing the trash too often 
sung in our churches, but we are not of opinion that all hymnody 
should be excluded from the public worship of the Church. 

Mr. Withers has designed an effective coped tomb for the church- 
yard of Baumher, Lincolnshire, and also a commendable mural tablet, 
commemorative of the same person, for the inside of the church. 

The little church of Hauthois Magna, Norfolk, is a most curious 
structure. It comprises a Norman- Romanesque nave and western 
round tower, and a Norman chancel, with a square -ended sanctuary of 
Early- Pointed (which has replaced a Romanesque circular apsidal ter- 
mination), and a Pointed south aisle, with south-west porch, arcade 
and roofs of Third-Pointed date. We hear with regret, that it is pro- 
posed to destroy this interesting building. It is much to be hoped that 
it may be preserved. 
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THE MEDIiEVAL COURT AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

OuB leaden are aware that the Bcdesiological Society applied for a 
•pace in Class SO of the Great Bxhibitioa, to serve, in legal language, 
as a *' condttct^pipe*' for works of architects and artists fnendly to our 
Society, and willing to join us in a united representation of our phase 
of art. This application was &Tourably entertained. At the same 
time, seyeral other exhibitorS| distinguished in yarious branches of 
mediseral art, religious and secular, had asked for and had obtained 
epace in the same Class. The time drew nigh to map out the area 
among the di£fierent applicants, the immediate labour being divided 
between Mr. Waring, the superintendent of the Class, and a committee 
of exhibitors presided over by Mr. Crace. Observing, as they did, that 
we came forward in the character, so to speak, of super-exhibitors, 
within our own space, and that the works of the other mediaeval exhi- 
bitors in the Class were homogeneous with our own, they proposed to us 
that we should take the control of the whole medieval department 
within that Class, receiving and arranging a Mediaeval Court ; under 
die obligation, of course, to provide for the list of exhibitors who had 
already received their allotments. We did not hesitate at once to 
dose with an offer made in so friendly and complimentary a manner, 
and so desirable for the objects which we had in view ; while the ex- 
hibitors who were thus placed in correspondence with us most cheer- 
folly acquiesced. 

Accordingly, we are in possession of a Court of 50 feet square, ad- 
vantageottsty placed on the north side of the nave, opening directly into 
it, and dose to the eastern dome. Mr. Burges and Mr. Slater have 
agreed jointly to carry out the arrangement of it, and in their hands 
we are sure that it will be well done. We have no wish to forestall 
anticipation by a detailed catalogue of the Mediaeval Court ; but we 
may, in passing, mention that nearly all branches of ecdesiological art 
will be most satisfactorily represented. Sculpture will partly appear 
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in completed works and partly in casts. We may note a reredos by 
Mr. Street, executed by Mr. Earp ; and a portion of that for Waltbam 
Abbey, designed by Mr. Burges, and executed by Mr. Nicbol, with the 
cartoon of the rest. There is likewise a reredos, by Mr. Teulon, carved 
by Mr. Earp ; and another by Mr. White, and a cast of the sculp- 
tures in the Bedminster reredos, sculptured by Mr. Farmer, under 
Mr. Norton's directions. Mr. Redfern contributes casts of his sculp- 
tures of the Ascension, for the Digby mortuary chapel at Sherborne* 
and for Mr. Slater's Westropp monument in Limerick Cathedral ; the 
latter being arranged in connection with a portion of the actual canred 
work of the monument. Mr. White and Mr. Norton contribute 
fonts ; and there will be a cast of the Renaissance font at Witley» 
which Mr. Forsyth carved for Mr. Dawkes. 

Mr. Philip will contribute a cast of Dr. Mill's monument (designed 
by Mr. Scott) and effigy at Ely. Mr. Nichol will send another effigy, 
executed under Mr. Burges' eyes, and arranged on a high tomb in 
connection with some subjects in relief. Mr. Forsyth sends the late 
Lord Cawdor's high tomb, of which Mr. Nesfield was architect. 
Statuary by Mr. Farmer and Mr. Forsyth will also appear. Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell give one of the circular panels, with an incised sub- 
ject, for the Lichfield pavement. In woodwork there will be the 
stalls of Chichester, carved by Mr. Forsyth from Mr. Slater's design ; 
Mr. Burges' piquant painted furniture; Mr. Norman Shaw's rich 
bureau, executed by Mr. Forsyth, which was shown a year or two since 
at the Architectural Exhibition; and a decorated organ by Messrs. 
Pricbard and Seddon. « 

Metal-work will be largely represented in contributions by Mr. Skid- 
more ; and Mr. Street will send the iron font cover for S. James', Ghodea 
Street, by Mr. Leavers. The Ecclesiological Society will have the sa- 
tisfaction of exhibiting the frontal which it presents to S. Paul's ca- 
thedral, designed, according to the "Cologne" method, by Mr. Bodley^ 
and executed by Mr. Bell. The Dean of Peterborough has also most 
kindly lent the new frontal for his cathedral, executed by the Ladies' 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery Society ; and the same society sends a 
frontal for Clehonger church, designed by Mr. Preedy. The court 
will also contain hangings by Messrs. Jones and Willie, executed 
after Mr. Street's designs. The progress of mediaeval art-manu- 
facture in general will also be illustrated from the firms of Messrs. 
Morris and Marshall, Harland and Fisher, and Hayward. 

We might name other contributors, but we have enumerated enough 
to show that the schools of art, which in the Exhibition of 1851 were idl 
but excluisively represented in Pugin's court, will now be taken up by 
independent hands, with the advantage of the schooling of eleven labo- 
rious and eventful years. But mediaeval art is not confined to our own 
court. The National Committee for architecture has also the control of 
a court for the exhibition of architectural art- manufactures, of all styles, 
situated on the east side of the south limb of the transepts, which pro- 
ject from the east dome, in which we are glad to say that Gothic 
art will not occupy an unconspicuous position. It will contain the 
marble pulpit for the nave of Westminster Abbey, designed by Mr. 
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8oott, and executed by Mr. Field, which is to be offered as a tribute to 
Dean Trench's exertions in establishing the special services, and another 
marble pulpit bj Mr. Street, executed by Mr. Earp. It will also com- 
prise metal- work by Mr. Leavers, and a portion of the wall-space will 
be occupied by the prize subjects for this year of the Architectural 
Museum, out of which we may select the wood carvings and our own 
colour- prize panels for special praise. Across this south-east transept, 
and as if connecting that court with our own, will stretch the lofty 
metal choir screen, which Mr. Skidmore has executed for Hereford 
cathedral, under Mr. Scott*s directions. Mr. Hardman will also, we 
believe, be fully represented in the same portion of the building. In 
the galleries of the special Architectural Exhibition, comprising draw- 
ings and models, which abut on the north-east angle of the east dome, 
we have reason to think that the Gothic school will throw down the 
friendly gauntlet with spirit. 

. We have no precise information as to the quality or quantity of the 
painted glass which will be sent in ; but this branch of art will have its 
department. We had offers of painted glass and cartoons for our own 
court, but we felt that its acceptance would involve us in difficulties 
of a material description, and we declined accordingly. 

All the news which we have been giving is, it will be observed, from 
the " British side." We should for our own part have wished that 
the same rule had been followed in architecture and in art manufac- 
ture as in the picture galleries, viz., the juxta-position of nationalities. 
But we believe the determination of the foreigners themselves made 
this impossible. We are wholly unable, therefore, to say how mediaeval 
art and architecture will be represented from foreign countries. We 
hope* weU : and the better it is the more we shall be pleased. We are 
not afraid of any comparisons which may be established between their 
and our movements ; besides which art is universal not local, and our 
desires are for its general prosperity irrespective of national rivalries. 
With regard to the controversy which they and we have equally for 
years been conducting with the classical schools, we are as little in 
fear. Within the British side of the Exhibition building, by the free * 
and ungrudging consent of all who are engaged in the work, this con- 
troversy has been one of perfect friendliness and mutual co-operation. 
Each school has striven to make the general success the greatest by 
doing most for its own cause, and cheering the other on to similar 
exertions. The verdict will be with the visitors, both public and 
critics. Of one thing for our own part we are certain, that Mediaeval 
Art, in all its varieties, will occupy a position very different fix>m that of, 
and hardly to have been expected in, 1851. 
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DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 

Faoif an excellent paper on Durham Cathedral, read before the York- 
shire Architectaral Society, by Mr. E. R. Robaon, the architect who 
is in charge of that famous church, we quote the more strictly archi- 
tectural portions : 

In August of the year 1093, the first stones of the present cathedral, 
being the third erected on nearly the same site, were lud with great 
pomp by Karileph the Bishop, Malcolm, king of Scotland, and Tur- 
got. the Prior, a temporary shrine erected on what is now the Cloister 
Green meantime containing the coffin of S. Cnthbert. 

Architecture had, at this period, reached a point in its history in 
this country. The round arched style, which had for centuries been 
practised by the Saxons, had received immense impetus from the su- 
perior knowledge or boldness of the Normans who had come over five- 
and-twenty years before, and it had now matured into an architecture 
which stood quite alone. Lanfranc had rebuilt Canterbury on the 
plan of S. Etienne, at Caen, Gundnlph had begun Rochester, and 
Walkelyn, Winchester, and the works of these and others had sent a 
new spirit throngh the English builders, so that, at the time when 
Durham was commenced by Karileph, they were no longer over- 
powered by the influence of foreign novelties, but were working as all 
architects worthy of the name have in all ages of the world worked, 
viz., with a profound respect for, and a careful study of, the works of 
their predecessors, yet with an individuality and force sufficient to 
leave the impress of their own minds distinctly visible in their woric. 
Durham Catiiedral then is not Norman any more than it is Saxon. 
For the sake of popular distinction this slovenly name has been given, 
but the title to it is small. The parallel and cotemporaneous styles 
of the continent aU rank under the one name of " Romanesque,*' and 
if we wish to describe the Durham style minutely, we might call it 
English Romanesque with Norman influences. It forms, in the 
architecture of its nave alone, a distinctive style, simple, and of a 
peculiar solemn majesty, such as the architecture of the Normans 
themselves and the more flimsy posterior styles are alike wholly 
incapable of. I know of nothing in the whole range of buildings in 
Europe which strikes the beholder in the same manner as this peculiar 
solemn majesty of the nave of Durham. None of the interiors in Nor- 
mandy itself have it : some of them are actually mean in comparison : 
the giddy heights of Second-Pointed French vaults do not produce it : 
even in the gigantic pile of S. Peter's at Rome, where the classic 
style has had the opportunity of placing, by its overwhelming size (an 
almost omnipotent element in architecture,) most other cathedrals in 
the shade, the size does not appear so great as it really is, and the 
effect must be considered a failure. But in Durham, which is not, 
comparatively, a large church, we immediately feel that we stand in a 
mighty presence. 

The woik at Durham has not only been long held to be " Norman,'* 
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but rude and wantiiig in the refinement which should characterize 
Christian art. But to me it teaches a different lesson. To my mind 
the architect had intended to produce his effects by handling great 
masses, and contrasting them with delicate and carefully studied 
mouldings and rich lovely ornament not unmeaningly applied. Pro- 
fessor Willis thinks that the old men had no particular scientific rules 
or principles to guide them, and that experience alone taught them 
how to proportion their pillars and arches. But such a theory can in 
this particular instance be considered to contain only a part of the truth. 
Undoubtedly the piers were at the time known to be much larger than 
the mere scientific necessity required, for was not the general propor* 
tion borrowed from Normandy where there is hardly any work, even 
of thirty years before, with the same sectional area of support ? I 
think we must conclude that the effect was deliberately calculated, 
and the work made larger than was strictly necessary, with an inten- 
tion. Observe it narrowly, noting its great power, and its delicate 
ornament, and you must conclude that it is not " rude " but simply 
rigorqus. That powerful zigzag, covering two of the secondary nave 
pillars which stand opposite to each other, may be considered the key 
to the whole artistic effect. Others are, in their several ways, beau- 
tiful, and each is just where it is calculated to iellt but this affects the 
whole nave. Imagine, if you will, another pair of these great zig- 
zagged pillars anywhere you please down the nave, and then think 
what a blunder you have committed. Observe too, on these same 
pillars, the exquisite band of sculptured ornament below the necking 
of the cap ; it is an intrinsically good ornament precisely in the right 
place. Notice also the innumerable specimens of clever masonry, and 
the fine sculpture of some of the doorways, and I think I need point 
to nothing more, for the more you observe, the more satisfied you will 
become that this is no mere barbarous work : it is the union of mighty 
power with that tenderness which Mr. Ruskin considers inseparable 
from great art. One of the most common faults of modem architects 
is to place a thing, perhaps really good in itself, precisely where it 
riiould not be, and one of the lessons to be learnt from this " rude '* 
old work is to make the fitness of the several parts in their relation 
to the whole. Complacently satisfied in the possession of superior 
science, in a knowledge of styles which did not exist at that date, and 
in a familiarity with the seductions of crockets, cusps and tracery not 
yet invented in these sturdy days, we are too apt to overlook such 
lessons, and indeed to forget that we have anything to learn from them 
stall. 

One of the most important things to be remarked concerning Dur- 
ham Cathedral is, that every portion looks fully as large as it is. Badly 
proportioned parts or improper detail will often destroy the effect of 
a whole, otherwise well planned ; and I can adduce no better proof 
of the intrinsic goodness of the architecture here, than that every part 
is fully equal to its duty. To give an idea of the relative size of 
Durham cathedral, I may remark that although its length is in- 
cluding the nine altars not inconsiderable, being more than five hun- 
dred feet, its width and height are both small. The width is little 
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more than 90 ft., while that of York is 130 ft., Antwerp 185 ft., 
Chartres 140 ft., Rheims 135 ft., Amiens 160 ft. The height is only 
75 ft., while that of Notre Dame is 113 ft., and those of Amiens and 
Beauvais are each just twice the height of Durham, viz., 150 ft. The 
English style, it is but fair to add, developed in the matter of length* 
while on the Continent it grew in respect of width and height, espe- 
cially the latter. 

After its foundation in 1093, the cathedral, as originally planned, 
had been in progress for thirty- six years before any portion was per- 
manently roofed in. The eastern portion, the shrine of S. Cuthbert, 
was of course the first in order of erection. The original choir still 
remains, but its eastern termination has given place to the First- 
Pointed " Chapel of the Nine Altars." I do not doubt that its plan 
resembled that of Norwich which was begun at the same time, viz., 
with a circular apse and aisle, and the circular ends which some writers 
mention as belonging to the aisles were probably little chapels thrown 
out at the north-east and south-east as they certainly were at Norwich. 

The middle transept, and the first two bays of the nave (perhaps of 
the upper part the^r^^ bay only) were next proceeded with, and were 
all finished up to the roof-line in six years. This portion merits care- 
ful attention, though extremely plain in its character. Each arm has, 
on its west side, a triforium- window of two lights having a square- 
edged jamb and arch centring upon a massive shaft. This window 
might have been a reminiscence of Aldwine*s church so simple and old 
in idea is it. 

During the time of Bishop Flambard, 1099 to 1129, the nave and 
aisles, save the easternmost bays already referred to, were built, the 
aisles were roofed with quadripartite vaults and the nave was covered 
with a wooden ceiling, although it had been intended for groining* 
The great crossing-arches under the central tower are probably of this 
date, for their mouldings resemble those to be found in this portion of 
the nave as well as those of the aisle groin-ribs. 

Before 1133, then, the church was, save its great groining, finished 
after its original plan, and when we except some minor insertions of 
doors and windows, and the change of its east-end, we may say that 
the whole yet remains to us and presents one of the finest and most 
instructive interiors in the kingdom. Of the externa] aspect at this 
time the illustration on the opposite page will give a good idea. It 
was, at this early period, very (Afferent from what it now is, and from 
what it has been since the thirteenth century. The corbel-table of 
the nave would appear to have been horizontal, but that of the roof 
below was broken on both north and south sides by a series of gablets, 
one over each window. This was first discovered by Professor Willis _ 
when the restoration of the south wall was in progress. The original 
central tower rose very little higher than the roof, and was crowned 
by a short square spire, while the western towers were no higher than 
the corbel-table of the nave, and were also capped with pyramidal 
roofs or, in otiier words, short square spires. You can yet see the 
corbel- table of the nave running round the towers at the same level, 
as if no more masonry were intended, and, if you look at the west 
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front, 70U will see at each side of a very rich arcade of Romanesque 
work, just under the nave gable, small projecting blocks of the same 
character. These were little staircase turrets for access to the roofs, 
and they finished the stone-work of the towers. I belieye 1 am the 
first to point out this interesting fact regarding the western towers. 
To add one more piece of evidence : we have just discovered a piece 
of the original twelfth -century wall-plates still existing in the tower 
walls, and notched down for half-lapping. The wall-plates not only 
settle the point of early spires having actually existed here, but prove 
them to have been of wood. 

To return to the interior, one peculiarity at Durham is, that the 
whole, even from the laying of the first stone, was distinctly intended 
to be covered with a vault of stone. In all other Romanesque cathe- 
drals in England, so far as I know, the shafts carried up the inside of 
the nave walls were intended, as shown by their unimportant size, to 
support flat wooden ceilings only. The aisles were groined with stone, 
but the naves never. Some writers suppose the north transept to 
have been groined by the monks before the death of Bishop Ranulph 
de Flambard in 1129, and I should much like to believe so myself, for 
we have no such example in the kingdom : but there is, unfortunately, 
no reason for it. The English builders evidently preferred to cover 
their large spaces with flat ceilings, as is shown by the shafts in other 
cathedrals being, as I have said, intended for that kind of covering : 
and although here Karileph intended vaulting from the first and car- 
ried up the main vaulting-shafts from the very foundation, as had been 
the custom many years in Normandy, on getting up to the springing 
the wooden ceiling was substituted. In Normandy the haves are 
almost always groined in square bays or compartments but with the 
addition of an intermediate cross-rib, forming a sexpartite vault, but I 
suspect that the intention here was to make a great quadripartite vault 
over each bay, as was actually done in the chapter house. There is a 
by no means improbable theory that the English really were not able 
to construct large vaults in these early times, although their neigh- 
bours on the continent did so commonly : and the fact that they never 
tried would seem to support it. But this is surely viewing the matter 
in the most unfavourable light. We have to remember that, till the 
introduction of the pointed arch, all the large vaults executed were 
little more than a series of experiments : for to vault over any but square 
bays presented constructional difficulties which were never satisfac- 
torily overcome. And when we add to this that the English, unlike 
the French, always liked to know how they were to do anything in 
building before they actually began, and consequently always worked 
within their strength, we may conclude with a fair show of probability 
that their familiarity with, and preference for, wooden construction led 
them to use the flat ceiling of wood rather than the unsatisfactory 
vault of stone. 

The transept was the first to receive the actual groining. Shafts in 
the east walls running up till they strike, without being of use to the 
present work, would seem to indicate that they had been placed with 
some reference to the flat ceiling. They occur exactly in corresponding 
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podtkmt in each limb of the transept. The groin-ribs in one arm are 
plain, and in the other zigzagged, and the former, on the north side, 
probably indicate the earlier execution : but there is no reason to think 
that this vaulting, though after the original plan, was completed before 
the middle of the twelfth century. 

The groining of the nave ie very remarkable ; because it was exe- 
cuted, long af&r the style of the ehurch had been superseded by 
another, with Romanesque moulding^. The working, thinking, earnest 
builders of those days very sekiom ^stinctly returned to an abandoned 
style, for their knowledge was always abreast with the present while 
their minds were constantly seeking for some new step to be taken in 
their fkyourite art : and this fact, therefore, is one to be noticed, be- 
cause we have direct evidence of the state of their knowledge in the 
chapel at the east end of the cathedral in the lightest kind of Lianoet or 
First-Pointed, which was in actual progress at the same time. Apart 
from the historical curiosity we ought to seek again for instruction. 
Had Melsonby despised the old-fiuhioned style, he might have put on 
a weak-looking pointed vault in glorious contempt of the massive work 
nndemeath, or, had he on the other hand, been an abject slave to pre* 
cedent, he would have laboriously copied the plans of the round-arched 
vault. He did neither. He constructed a vault, which in mass and 
detail harmonized with the work of his predecessors so as to seem 
actually, to the casual observer, a part of it, and he combined with 
that all the greater constructional knowledge which he possessed, 
leaving it wortiiy of the remarkable age in which he lived. 

I now quote Dr. Raine's remarks on the chapter-house, the greater 
portion of which no longer exists. " The chapter-house, when in its 
original state, in 1709, was without a rival in the kingdom. It was 
built by Bishop Galfrid Rufns (1133-1143) when the Norman styte 
had reached its perfection, and before there was any admixture of the 
Early Bnglish ' new fangle.* it measured intemaUy about 80 feet 
in length by 37 in breadth. It was lighted by five windows in its 
eastern termination, one opening from its southern side into the ceme- 
tery, and three in the direction of the cloister, of which the lower two 
were not glazed, but secured by bars of iron. A large doorway opened 
into it from the cloister, and it communicated besides with the par- 
lour and the prison. The doorway and windows on the south side of 
the cloister were richly ornamented within. A range of Norman 
columns and intersecting arches, running between rich strings, de- 
corated the north, east, and south internal walls of the fiibric, beneath 
which ran a triple tier of stone benches, giving it the character of an 
amphitheatre. Against the wall, in the centre of its semi-circular end, 
etood an ancient stone ehair of Norman work, in which the bishops of 
the see had, from the earliest period, been each in his turn installed. 
Bishop Barrington was the last in 1701. A roof of ornamental groin- 
ing sprung, in the body of the fabric from demi-columns of three mem- 
bers rising from the wall above the upper horizontal string, and, in 
the eastern termination, from four very peculiar corbels. The floor 
within was rich with inscribed slabs and brasses of those whose re- 
mains rested beneath its surface. Here were buried the bones of 
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Aldan, the first biBhop of Lindis&rae, and two or three of his sncces* 
sors, which the monks had carried abont with them from place to place 
until their final settlement at Durham ; of Aldwine. the first bishop of 
Durham (1018) *' and about a score of bishops and priors in succes- 
sion. It is now nearly thirty years since Raine wrote his handbook, 
and since that time die dean and chapter have had all the modern 
plaster removed from the walls of the existing western half of the 
chapter-house, and the old work can now all be seen once more. The 
portions left are so fine as to increase, on inspection, the regret which 
every one must feel at the loss of the rest. 

But we have consolation in knowing that we possess all the archi- 
tectural data for a complete restoration, whenever the tide may set in 
that direction. The Chapter House of Westminster is about to be re- 
stored by Mr. Scott, and this is considered a great work, although there 
are several other chapter houses in England much of the same kind 
and age ; — how much greater, then, would be the glory of restoring 
the chapter house of Durham, Which was unique in point of style, and 
erected nearly a century before that of Westminster. 

Before the nave groining, though later than the chapter house, comes 
another and equally remarkable work, celebrated as one of the latest 
efforts of the round arch to compete with its new rival in England. I 
mean, of course, the Galilee. Hugh de Puiset or Pudsey was con- 
secrated bishop in 1154, and to him we owe its foundation. Women, 
already, were allowed to enter the monastic church as far as the blue 
marble cross in the floor, but the accommodation was felt to be limited. 
Pudsey first commenced the Ghdilee at the east end of the choir, the 
usual position of the lady chapel, but in consequence of a failure 
in the foundation, brought it to the west: where Mr. Wyatt's 
masterly scheme for making a carriage drive over its site (the plan of 
which is still preserved in the dean and chapter library), gave it a 
very narrow escape from demolition. The original design of the 
(Galilee is not clearly seen now : for the groups of pier-shafts were 
originally only coupled, as you may still observe in the responds, and 
the lightness of its effect must certainly have been remarkable. The 
two original shafts are of marble in each group : the two additional 
are of stone, and were added by Bishop Luigley in the early part of 
tiie fifteenth century. Langley executed this in the spirit of the style 
before him, and should certainly receive credit for having kept up the 
arches of this famous chapel when its too-light pillars were over- 
worked, without effecting a destruction of its whole character. The 
colour in the Oalilee is of rare interest. Above the reredos (now 
wanting) of one of the altars, is a splendid pattern, and on each side of 
the recess, a figure representing, as Raine thinks, the one Richard Ist, 
and the other Pudsey himself. The whole of this I believe to be 
coeval with the building. On the west side stood formerly an iron 
pulpit, from which a monk preached to a congregation of women on 
Sundays and holy days at one o'clock. A small vestry, on the same 
side, seems to have been attached to it. The entrance to the Oalilee 
from the outside is on the north, through a handsome richly carved 
door, which, on the exterior, had formerly a gable containing a vesica 
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pUcis, the lower half of which can still be traced. I suppose* originally, 
this form most haye contained a scalptured majesty. 

In the Galilee you will not fail to observe the tomb of the Venerable 
Bede, who shares the honours of Durham with Cuthbert himself. He 
died, as you all doubtless remember, in his monastery at Jarrow in 
735. and his remains were brought to Durham about 1022. 

Till the erection of this unique lady chapel, the chief entrance to the 
cathedral was by the great west doorwa]^. I do not, however, agree 
with Raine, that there was no other entrance at this end. I think it 
much more likely that there were north and south doors from the first, 
but of a smaller and less important kind, as is usual in churches of this 
rank, and as Pudsey had now blocked up the great entrance by building 
a chapel against it, he enlarged those which had now become too small. 
These Romanesque doorways are of the most splendid kind. Both 
have, externally, had their beautiful detail thoroughly ruined, but their 
rank as architectural works may safely depend upon what is left in the 
interior : though even here, the hand of time is heavy upon them, and 
it is by no means an easy task to make out all the points of design 
which have been in the minds of their authors. About this time, too, 
though by different hands, probably, the outer half of the eastern door 
into the cloisters from the nave was magnificently re-done, and no 
chisel has here injured its arches, which are of the most intricate in 
kind. 

The next point, in order of succession, is the entire change in the 
design of the three towers of the church. KarOeph had planned, and 
his successors had executed, probably before the year 1135, the 
pyramidal roofs or short square spires which covered them.. But we 
have now entered upon the thirteenth century, the most wonderful 
period with regard to architecture in the whole history of northern 
Europe, and this as much from the singular grace and beauty of the 
works done, as from their great number. The activity had extended 
to Durham. Of the exact date of the important addition to the 
western towers we have no record, but it seems to me not improbable 
that it was the work of Richard de Marisco, who became bishop in 
1217. I have already described their appearance as first completed, 
and their deficiency in height may be accounted for on prudential 
grounds ; the rock on which they are founded contains here and there 
a stratum of less solid kind. But they had stood well for nearly a 
centuiy, and it was determined to raise them. Accordingly the short 
square spires were taken off, the wooden plate being in one part left 
on the walls, the masonry carried up to its present height (save the 
parapet and cornice), and tall spires added. Then Bishop Famham, 
who was consecrated in 1241, commenced a corresponding work on 
the central tower, which was finished by Prior Derlington within the 
next thirty years. The tower, as then built, has now, of course, not a 
stone left, and I must again come to this portion of the building ; but 
first, let us know of the other works done in this marvellous thirteenth 
century. 

In 1235 a great change, as affecting the whole aspect of the church 
internally and externally, was first contemplated. The apsidal east 
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end was failing, and an eastern transept, an unusual feature, was 
planned, and in lU^ actually begun; the work being under the 
auspices of Bishop Poore, whose name we find in connexion with the 
work at Salisbury. The *' chapel of the nine altars." as it has been 
called eyer since its erection, is altogether a remarkable building. An 
unusual conception to begin with, greater loftiness is obtained by 
keeping its floor some feet below that of the rest of the church ; on 
plan, the daring irregularity of its windows and the eccentric direction 
of its vaulting*ribs and other points of detail, which all combine into 
one graceful and beautiful whole, mark the hand of the master as 
much as the clever manner in which its totally different style is — I 
was about to say '* joined to,*' but I should say — blended inie the 
Romanesque work of the choir. Now, I do not wish to be understood 
as advocating utter recklessness of design in our buildings, but the 
intentional irregularity here deserves careful and thoughtful study. 
It shows, first, the completest command, as though the architect were 
so certain of his skill and power to give unity and grace to his work, 
as to be quite careless of a score or two of difficulties more or less. It 
descends to the very detail in every part, and in all manner of ways. 
In the dogtooth ornament of the arches, no cast iron pattern is 
followed. I am quite sure that this element of irregularity, as neu- 
tralizing primness and imparting hi greater richness of effect generally, 
might with advantage be laid hold of by modem architects, always 
remembering that artistic irregularity must never become frantic dis- 
order. In Uie nine altars it is carried to a very great degree, but it is 
to be found in almost all old work, except, I think, of the perpendicular 
period. This chapel, with its lofty marble shafts alternating with 
others of stone, and forming rich clusters, its splendid groining, its fine 
sculpture, and other points, represents the finest English First-Pointed 
work. It was in progress forty years, and you find frequent proofs in 
minor points that deviations from the original design were made. 
One great deviation was made ; the protracted building operations had 
allowed sufficient time for the Lancet or First- Pointed style to develope 
into the Second-Pointed, and when the north wall had reached the 
level of the sill-line, its whole design was changed, and the noble 
double- traceried window of geometrical design with plate-cusping 
carried up instead. I think you will agree with me that this is, of its 
kind, one of the very finest windows in existence. In this, as in the 
earlier lancet windows, wide lights were used, so as to afford a good 
field for stained glass. 

Externally, about this time, the church, as a whole, must have 
looked well. Possessing double transepts and three great towers, each 
crowned with tall spires ; having its horizontal lines broken by a series 
of gablets along its lower nave roof, one over each window; and 
having numerous minor turrets, we can picture such a cathedral as 
certainly will never again be seen at Durham. From any point the 
pile must have been fine, but the west front, being enhanced by its 
very remarkable position, must have been of unsurpassed stateliness. 

On the north-west angle of the eastern transept was a fine piece of 
sculpture, representing t^e legend of S. Cuthbert's resting-place being 
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discovered by means of a cow. It is now all modernized. The north 
porch still stood, and bad over it a chamber* the windows and stair* 
case of which still exist in the exterior, wherein two men. by day and 
night, awaited the sounding of that. famous old knocker which yet 
holds its place on the north door, to admit criminals fleeing from jns* 
tice to the sanctuary of the saint. 

Several subordinate alterations occur in the church after this time. 
Prior Forcer inserted the great west window in the middle of the four- 
teenth century, so that it is difficult to make out the design which at 
first filled the space under the great round arohway surrounding, in the 
west elevation, his window. Forcer also inserted the great window in 
the north wall of the middle transept, which, a century and a half after- 
wards, was repaired. Then the large windows in the choir aisles were 
added, and, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, that in the south 
wall of the transept. Some things done^ in the fifteenth century had 
better have been left undone, as it seems to me : for example, the lights 
in the nine altars were intended for stained glass, and their whole design 
depends on this single fact, but Prior Wessington comes and innocentiy 
fills most of them with the gridiron tracery of his time : it yet remains 
on the south side, so that yon can judge of its effect. Again, in the 
Galilee, Bishop Langiey, who was cotemporaneous with Prior Wes- 
sington, did not scruple to meddle with everything. He inserted ex- 
tra shafts to the arcades, re-roofed the whole chapel, inaerted new 
windows, (regulation gridirons of course,) closed up the great west 
doorway, which had not, until his time, been blocked up with stone, 
and opened new side doors ^a very fair Ust, I think, for one little 
place. 

In 1429 the central spire* which was covered with copper/ was 
struck by lightning and burnt down, and of the rebuilding of the 
present tower, which took place from the roof-line, we have a definite 
account. It is most probable that it was not begun till near the mid- 
dle of the century, while its progress lasted perhaps till 1480 or 1490. 
During the recent restoration, we found at certain successive stages 
a layer of mortar thoroughly rotten as though, at these points, the 
tower had been greatiy exposed to rain and frost. It is also very 
likely, that the first design only contemplated a tower as high as the 
external gallery or bellringer's walk, with the open lantern to its 
very roof, for the bells were at this time hung in the north-west 
tower, but on reaching the top a belfry-stage had been added. During 
the restoration, on removing the cement from the sides of the solid 
blocks at the comers of the tower at its summit, some marks were dis- 
covered on the inner angles which led to various speculations. They 
yet remain untouched, and form an interesting subject of investigation. 
Mr. Scott supposes them to indicate the commencement of a crown im- 
perial like that at Newcastie-on-Tyne ; but the evidence in any direc- 
tion is somewhat slender. 

I must now describe the doors of the church and their uses ; but be- 
fore doing so, I cannot help remarking that the interior of Durham has 
suffered as little as its exterior has undergone much. There has been 
a perfect mania for scraping cathedrals, both in France and England, 
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for many yean past, bat the interior of Durham is yet unieraped. The 
comfortable warmth which is now maintained in it by contrast to the 
former dampness has caused the old whitewash to peel off in some 
places, and, perhaps, in the course of a few years more, it mt^t all 
be brought off with ease, but no chisel should assist the process. 

1 have already mentioned my opinion that north and south doors always 
existed. Besides the two south doors, there is another, still visible, 
though walled up. It seems to me a fifteenth century doorway inserted 
for some purpose connected with the altars near it. In the transept there 
are several. One from the cloister on the west side of the transept 
is coeral with the transept, but long built up, and is very likely the 
door by which the clergy entered from the chapter-house before the 
nave was erected. Another, in the south wall, is a modem door from 
the chapter-room. A third, in the east wall of the north limb was 
inserted in 1796 to make this aisle of the transept serve as the consis- 
tory court, which had hitherto been held in the Galilee. A door in 
the north wall of the choir was the entrance to the sacrist's exchequer* 
built by Prior Wessington in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
and afterwards used as the song school. The building has long dis- 
appeared, and the door, which bears the character of Wessington's 
other work, is built op. 

A door in the south wall of the choir was the communication with 
the great vestry, a beautiful structure of the thirteenth century. At 
its east end stood an altar for the bishop's suffragan, who here con- 
ferred holy orders. Another small and acutely pointed doorway, west- 
ward of this, was the approach of an old chamber over the western end 
of the great vestry, and used, at the time of its demolition, as a vestry 
for the lay-clerks. The little door at the extremity of the south aisle 
was probably the communication between the church and the song 
school, which existed at this point before the sacrist's exchequer was 
appropriated to its use. Of these fine works, unfortunately, the doors 
in the choir waUs alone remain. In describing those of the chapel of 
the nine altars, we have happily the building itself before us. The 
south door, which is still used occasionally, undoubtedly had a fellow 
on the north side, which was abandoned when the great geometrical 
window was determined upon. The author of the " Kites and Monu- 
ments of Durham," writing in 1503, says it was made after the com- 
pletion of the great window above, to admit in 1311 the remains of 
Bishop Anthony Beck, whidi could not be brought in by the existing 
doors through the reverence due to S. Cuthbert. But when we re- 
member the large door at the opposite end of the chapel through 
which he could have been brought, as well as the fact that the work in 
the north arcade, door included, matches in its design that of the south, 
we must look upon this as one of the numerous legends pertaining to 
S. Cudibert. It is curious that Raine should quote this story as per- 
fectly credible. Doors were also, it would appear, intended for external 
access to the turret stairs of the chapel, but afterwards built up. 

I must now give a few hasty notes, chiefly quoted from Raine, of the 
monastic buildings which the doorways of the church have not afforded 
an opportunity of describing. 
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During the itrst three centuries after the church was built, it is 
most likely that there was no cloister at all. and the decayed state of 
the stone walls near the present cloister floor, as though wind and 
splashing rain had long held it in possession, support this. The clois- 
ter was begun in 1 368, but proceeded slowly and was not finished till 
the close of the following century. Ten rolls of its annual expenses 
have been preserved in the dean and chapter library. In the centre 
still stands the base of what was once a very fine 'fountain or lavatory 
of the early part of the fifteenth century. It was surrounded by a wall 
and roofed in, a dove-cot being formed on its upper portion. Attached 
to it was a bell which at eleven in the forenoon summoned the monks 
to their daily ablutions. The windows of the cloister were glazed, the 
glazing being in some cases of stained glass : in the north aisle the 
monks sat in pews or carrels and prosecuted their studies, and in the 
west the novices. 

On the south side of the choir was the monks* cemetery, still known 
as the " cemetery garth.'* The priors, too, were buried here till the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, after which they were interred in 
the church or the chapter- house. One part is now the dean's garden, 
and the other the mason's yard for the dean and chapter works. 

I have already described the chapter- house in its chronological 
order. A small room, known as the " parlour," between the church 
and the chapter-house, is coeval with the latter. It was an open 
thoroughfare in which the monks saw their friends, and merchants 
sometimes exposed their wares for sale. Its present east wall is mo- 
dem. The parlour had, on the south, a door of communication with 
the chapter-house, but none with the church. The clergy anciently 
entered the church from the chapter-house by the south-east door. 
Above the parlour was the old library, the work of Prior Wessington, 
which is now, I believe, not used for any purpose. 

On the south side of the chapter-house was the prison for minor 
offences, and the registry for the registers and cartularies of the mo- 
nastery. A door from the chapter-house communicated with them. 

The prior's apartments are now used as the deanery. The chapel 
attached to them was a fine work of the thirteenth century, the cha- 
racter of which can yet be, to some extent, seen from the exterior. It 
is now fitted with sash windows and divided into apartments. Under- 
neath is a beautiful crypt which is worthy of inspection. Other 
portions are of more recent date. The entrance-hall, of the close of 
the fifteenth century, is elaborately paneUed, and has its flat open roof 
still existing. Originally this was much larger ; it was built by Prior 
Wessington as his great room of state, and extended perhaps to the 
end of the present dining-room, which was made by Dean Hall, who, 
in the course of his proceedings, full thirty years ago, found, on a beam 
in the roof, a leaden bull of Pope Alexander the Fourth (1354-1261), 
where it had been concealed. A fine old table exists in the deanery* 
and may be that at which the prior's esquires dined. 

Now attached to the deanery, and maintained in its proper use, is 
the ancient abbot's kitchen, llie roll of expenses connected with its 
erection is yet preserved, and is said to be the earliest document con- 
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nected with Durham cathedral now in existence. The kitchen was 
begun in 1368, and finished in about a year and a half. Two monks, 
John de Berrington, and after him John de Billesfield, superintended 
the work. The names of the masons, quarrymen, labourers, and 
others, are all mentioned weekly* and we find occasional mention, 
also, of the custom now more common among the drivers of hired 
vehicles all oyer Europe than among skilled mechanics, an allowance, 
over and above their stipulated pay, of '' drink-money.*' The groining 
of the kitchen is its great peculiarity, the ribs crossing always to the 
third angle of the octagon, and forming at their intersection a base for 
an octagonal veutilating lantern. It has suffered much on the ex- 
terior, from alterations, but internally retains nearly all its fourteenth 
century character. The only mediaeval kitchen in England, to be 
compared with this is the famous one at Glastonbury, which is, how- 
ever, of inferior antiquity, by some forty years or more. In the descrip- 
tion of the larder, we find the words " lardaria que vocatur sclauter- 
hus." showing that at Durham the larder was also the slaughter-house. 

To the north of the kitchen stands the present library of the dean 
and chapter, containing the illuminated manuscripts. On its site 
stood the ancient frater-house or refectory, and there yet exists a crypt 
of plain Romanesque work with square piers and quadripartite un- 
ribbed vaulting in one portion, and wagon vaulting in another, sug- 
gesting that the first refectory was of thb character. Whatever it 
was, it was swept away in 1518, when Prior Castel rebuilt the whole 
from the top of the crypt, and converted it into the common hall of 
the minor canons. 

Adjoining, and entered by a doorway on the west side of the refec- 
tory, was the loft, the ordinary eating-room of the sub-prior and con- 
vent, supplied with dishes from the kitchen on its south side. 

Beneath the loft was the great cellar of the convent, under the care 
of one of the monks. The cellarer's exchequer adjoined it, but b now 
destroyed. 

Extending the whole west side of the cloister, and far beyond it 
was the ancient dormitory. The original building was begun at the 
same time as the cathedral, but it is probable (for we know that the 
monks neglected the monastic buildings to hasten the completion of 
the church) that very little was done till the first years of the four- 
teenth century. Some works were done, after a plan of reconstruction, 
in 1398, and I think the gp'oining and outer walls of the crypts may 
be of thb date, but their shafts, caps and bases belong to a period a 
hundred years earlier. In 140 U a fresh contract was entered into, 
and the document, which binds the contractor to finbh hb work before 
All Saints' day, 1404, is still preserved. There b a smack of the 
nineteenth century about these Perpendicular men ; their artistic per- 
ceptions were much on a par with our own, and they let their work by 
contract. This document, then, gives us the precise date of the dor- 
mitory, which is now all thrown into one room and used as the library 
for the valuable works which the dean and chapter are constantly 
purchasing. Each monk, in the olden time, had a little room to 
himself, formed by a division of wainscot, a wide passage extending 
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• 
the fall length of the room, running down the middle. The roof 
here i» singnlar. 

Under the Bouthem portion of the dormitory was the common hall, 
in which was the only fire to which the monks had access. Here, on 
the 16th of December, was an annual feast of cakes, and raisins, and 
ale, given by the communer or master of the hall to the convent at 
large. 

A passage from the south-west comer of the cloisters, having a wall 
on each side, crossed these dormitory crypts to the infirmary. The 
extreme north end was from the earliest period used as the treasury, 
in which all the charters, records, and seals of the church were, until 
a few months ago, kept. They are now deposited, for greater dryness, 
in the library. The crypts were, undoubtedly, intended to be open, 
yet from very earliest times portions were walled off. 

The infirmary, consisting of master's apartment, sick wards, S. An- 
drew's chapel and the dead-house, occupied the land between the 
dormitory and the brow of the hill. Under one portion was a strong 
prison for the confinement of monks guilty of serious crimes. No 
portion of this now exists. 

The guest hall occupied the whole west side of the present college 
square. It was a large and stately hall, divided into aisles by pillm 
and arbhes of rich workmanship coeval with the church. Its floor was 
much lower than the surface of the college square. All ranks of men 
were here welcomed and entertained. Food for the guests was brought 
from the great kitchen, and there were sleeping-rooms where they were 
lodged, one, called the king's chamber, being especially stately. Be* 
neath the guest hall was a large cellar, well stocked with wine. A 
groined room connected with this portion of the mcHiastery still exists, 
and is used as a kitchen and scullery for one of the modem houses. 
On the south side of the square were the maltkiln, the granary, and 
the cellarer's orchard. In the cellars of the present houses are some 
fragments of these. The mills, by which the grain was ground, yet 
exist, one on each side of the river below. 

The college gateway, which yet remains, though sadly decayed, was 
built, according to Raine, at the termination of the fifteenth century. 
If so, it is a very fine work of its day. It appears to have been baUt 
at the begmning of that century, and somewhat altered by Prior Castell 
at its close, for he refitted the former chapel of Saint Helen, where 
mass was celebrated twice a-day for the laity. 

Further north was a large stable, over wluch was an almry, where a 
few poor children were maintained by the convent. On the west side 
of this was the chamberlain's house, now the house belonging to one 
of the stalls. The clothing of the monks was under his direction ; in 
fact, this was the tailor's shop. Outside the gate, on the opposite 
aide of the street, four poor widows were fed and clothed ; a chapel 
was attached for their use, and the children, already mentioned, were 
educated here. It appears to haye been an established almshouse. 
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THE HISTORY OF DEERHURfeT CHURCH, GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE. 

(By the Rev. G. Buttertoorth, Perpetual Curate.) 

Ths church was formerly attached to a priory of ancient date, traces 
of which are still to be seen in the form- house, which joins on to the 
church at its south-eastern angle. 

The priory, which was of the Benedictine Order, is said to have 
been founded near the beginning of the eighth century,^ and continued 
to exist down to the time of the general suppression of the monasteries. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the same site was occupied by the 
buildings of the priory during the whole of this period of eight cen- 
turies ;' and that the existing church stands on a spot which has been 
covered by a church from the time of the foundation of the priory to 
the present day. The priory is said to have been destroyed subse- 
quently by the Danes. 

Alphege or Elphege, Archbishop of Canterbury, who was cruelly 
slaughtered by the Danes in 1012, was once a monk at Deerhurst 
Priory. 

There is good reason for believing it to have been rebuilt in the time 
of Edward the Confessor, who certainly made it an alien priory, sub- 
ject to S. Denis at Paris. William the Conqueror confirmed the deed 
of gift. 

A stone is preserved at Oxford among the Arundel marbles, which 
was discovered in 1675 close to Deerhurst church, having on it this 
inscription : — Odda dux jussit banc aulam regiam construi, atque dedi- 
cari in honorem S. Trinitatis pro anima germani sui Elfrici, que de 
hoc loco assumpta erat. Ealdredus vero episcopus qui eandem dedi- 
cavit ii. idibus April, xiv. autem anno regni S. Eadwardi regis An- 
glorum.^ 

It appears from the Saxon Chronicle that Odda (called also Agelwin) 
was. Earl of Devon, and possessed an extensive jurisdiction over part 
of Wales, Somerset, Dorset, and Devon : that he died in 1056 (at 
Deerhurst, according to Florence of Worcester), and was buried at 
Pershore ; and that he became a monk before his end. The Saxon 
Chronicle relates further that his brother Elfric died at Deerhurst in 
1053» and was buried at Pershore also. Ealdred (mentioned in the 
above inscription) was Bishop of Worcester, and afterwards became 
Archbishop of York, and in that capacity crowned the Conqueror. 

It may be a question what is meant by *' banc aulam regiam.*' 
Does it mean the priory, including the church ? Can we infer with 

^ Rudder (Hist, of Glouoestersh.) says that Bede mentions the Priory. (But 
where ?) Bede died in 735. 

' Sir R. Atkyns (Hist of Gloncestersh.) speaks of a charch being built at Deer- 
hurst in 870 by Athelred, who was brother to Alfred— but gives no authority. 

» 1056. 
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certainty, from the inscription, that the church was built by Odda ? 
(Parker, in his Glossary of Architecture, takes this fact for granted.) 

It should be stated that a very similar inscription is given by Leland 
and Dugdale from the ancient chronicle or register of Tewkesbury 
Abbey (now preserved in the British Museum among the Cottonian 
MSS.), as belonging to Deerhurst Priory. Hanc aulam Dodo Dux 
consecrari fecit in ecdesiam ad honorem Beatas Marise Virginis ob 
amorem fratris sui Almarici.^ 

Dodo and Odo are said to have been two brothers, flourishing at the 
beginning of the eighth century, joint founders of Tewkesbury Abbey 
and of Deerhurst Priory. 

There seems a curious and somewhat suspicious similarity between 
these two inscriptions, purporting to refer to events three centuries 
apart* Still whatever we may think of the latter, we are perhaps safe 
in considering the former authentic — it being strongly corroborated by 
facts of history. 

Thus trustworthy evidence points at least to the probability of the 
erection of a church at Deerhurst in the year 1056, in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor.' 

The appearance of the present church warrants us in conjecturing 
that the greater portion of the structure is of this early date. This 
portion comprises the tower (up to a considerable height), the aide- 
walls of the nave and of the present chancel, the old chancel-arch 
which is built up and the wall abov^ it (now forming the east wall of 
the church), the eastern extremities of the two aisles, together with 
the ruined remains of the apse projecting beyond the old chancel- 
arch, and forming anciently the chancel. All the parts just enumerated 
contain more or less of herring-bone work. Certain doorways in the 
north and south walls of the present chancel have indeed the appear- 
anoe of such extreme antiquity, that some persons might be disposed 
to attribute them to a structure of a yet earlier date than we are sup- 
posing. But it is generally believed that there were few stone build- 
ings erected in England much before the time of the Confessor : and 
thus, for instance, if Athelred built a church at Deerhurst in the ninth 
century (as it is reported), the probability is that it was made of 
wood. 

In various parts of the existing church there are evident marks of 
fire on the ashlar work of ancient date: in fact, all the old ashlar 
work betrays the presence of this destructive element ; whibt none 
of the later work shows similar marks. We thus gather that an ex- 
tensively damaging fire took place before the alteratione of the ly-afwt- 
tiomd period (1 150 — 1200), and after the Confessor's days. 

Now William of Malmesbury, who died about 1143. is reported to 
have stated that in his days the priory was in ruins.^ If he actually 
makes this statement, probably the fire of which numerous traces now 
exist laid it in ruins. 

> About A.D. 715 ? 

s Parker gives the date 1053, instead of 1056. (Introd. to Gothic Archilectnre.) 
' (Rudder's Glonoestenhire.) Where is this stated by Malmesbury ? Is there a 
confkision between him and Leland's account in the time of Henry VIII. ? 
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At all events, considerable alterations seem to have been made in tiie 
church shortly after Malmesbnry's time, namely, in the period of the 
style called Transitional. These alterations were apparently not com- 
pleted till the First-Pointed style was fully formed. The arcades di^ 
▼iding the nave from the two aisles are of this latter style ; but in the 
south aisle the First- Pointed work is mixed up with work of a Tran* 
sitional character ; and we may perhaps assume that the former grew 
up out of the latter whilst the alterations were in progpress. 

It may be worth while to bear in mind that the Abbey of S. Denis 
(to which Deerhurst was annexed) was rebuilt about the middle of the 
twelfth century, in a Transitional or very early First-Pbinted style. 
We may ask, was there any connection between the two structures ? 
The work of this period in Deerhurst church is remarkably good. 

In 1250 the Abbot of S. Denis sold the priory to Richard Earl of 
Cornwall, but it came into the hands of the abbey again. 

In the reign of Henry VI. it was finally taken away from S. Denis» 
and handed over to several English monasteries in succession, till 
eventually it was given to Tewkesbury Abbey in the year 1469, and 
remained in its possession up to the time of the dissolution of the 
latter. 

It is stated that a great deal was done to the church in 1470 by 
Wm. Whitchurch, Abbot of Hayles.^ 

There are fine specimens of Middle-Pointed windows in the aisles. 

The roof of the nave was of a good character in the Third-Pointed 
style. It is now almost all new, imitating exactly the old example. 

Some of the windows are quite of a late Perpendicular character. 

I proceed to notice the parts of the church more in detail. 

Tie Tower. — ^The tower is very remarkable. It is about 70 ieet 
high. The top of one portion of it is gabled on the outside, and has a 
barrel vault within : the other portion is flat-roofed, and formerly sup- 
ported a spire (said to have been blown down in 1 666), the sqoinches of 
which still remain in part. The tower is very far from being a square ; 
the north and south ndes are much longer than the east and west. 
The great antiquity of a laige part of it is indisputable : the upper 
portion is more modem — perhaps not older than the fourteenth coitury. 
The horixontal line of division between the old and newer work is very 
distinctly marked both on the outside and inside : on the auteide her- 
ring-lKme masonry reaches upward to a certain point, and there ceases ; 
and at the same point qnoin-stones begin (of which there are none in 
the lower or ancient part) and run up to the top : tot^Atii the tower, too, 
the herring-bone masonry is clearly seen to break off, and above this 
point of transition the stones are disposed in more regular layers. The 
east wfdl of the tower retains the old work for some feet higher than 
the other three walls — perhaps for 15 feet. If we divide the tower 
into five stages, the east wall may be stated to retain the ancient work 
up to a little above the window, or doorway, in the fourth of these 
stages : in the other three walls it ceases above the window in the 
third stage. At present the two aisles are brought out to the line of 
the tower (its west wall) but it is most clear that these aisles (or, at 

> Bennett's Hist, of Tewlusbory. 
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all events, the weatem ends of them), are additions, and that originally 
the tower stood out in front of the church. There is a good deal of 
herring-hone masonry in the tower, as indeed there is in those other 
portions of the church which we set down as ancient, and probably 
Anglo-Saxon. The stones used in the old work are not very large : 
the angles are worked with the same stone, and of the same size. 

The upper portion of the tower seems to be of one date (fourteenth 
century) : there are four Middle-Pointed belfry windows. 

Within the tower there la a remarkable division :^ a solid wall runs 
up for four stages, dividing the tower into two separate parts : the 
lower part of this wall is ancient, but only so to the height of two 
stages : probably (as will be shown) it was not originally intended to 
be carried up further. 

The entrance to the church is through the tower, and thus in going 
into the church one passes under three archways in succession. The 
outermost arch is now Pointed (late Middle-Pointed), but retains the 
form of the Saxon arch and impost beyond its span : the two inner 
arches are circular- headed. 

It is clear that anciently there were two chambers (one of them 
doable) in the tower, occupying the second and third stories ; and pos- 
sibly, there was a room over these. The lower room was double, the 
divisional wall making it so : through this wall was a passage, or square- 
headed doorway, made without ashlar work. Corresponding to this 
doorway there was another in the east wall of the tower, opening upon 
the nave of the church, which probably led to a gallery of some sort. 
This doorway has its jambs, lintel, and step, of ashlar : it is square- 
headed on the side within the tower, and round-headed on the side 
towards the nave.' The room to which these two doorways belonged 
had a square, or rather oblong, window on both the north and the 
south side, (14 inches wide, 20 high) : these windows are splayed con- 
siderably on one side and at bottom.^ On the east side, near the door- 
way. there is a small triangular window, or aperture, of which feature 
we find two other specimens in the north and south walls of the nave. 

By the side of the room just described, there must have been another 
smaller one, approached by the doorway in the middle wall : this had 
one square window in the west wall of the tower> We now go up 
one stage higher, namely, to the third story. We still find the divi- 
sional wall here, but now it is of more modem work, and, apparently, 
was not intended at first to be carried up beyond the floor of this room, 
for this reason, that it partially blocks up two square windows in the 
north and south walls. We may then consider this part of the tower 
to have formed anciently one chamber. On its east side is found that 
well known double triangular-headed window, which has a place in all 

' This divinon does not correspond exactly to the division of the roof into a 
vaolted part and a flat one, as stated in Parker's Introduction. 

' Was the tower ascended through this doorway from the nave ? 

' These windows now look out upon the interior of the church, namely, the ends 
of the aisles, but, no doubt, originally they opened upon the outward air, when the 
tower projected beyond the church. 

* Of course, the tower was anciently without a staircase. The ascent is now 
made by a stooe staircase, in a side-turret. 
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modem books on English architecture, and which looks out upon the 
nave. On the west side is a round-headed window, or doorway, which 
has over it on the outside a square-headed dripstone. Inside, this 
window has a square head, or may be said to be set in a square frame. 
It is nearly 6 feet high, and not splayed. 

On the north and south sides, besides the square windows (3 ft. by 
2 ft.), there is a small round-headed recess in the thickness of the wall, 
the object of which is not apparent. 

In the next, or fourth, story, there is in the east side a curious, rade 
(window, or) doorway, not less than 7 feet high : its outer face is square- 
headed ; within it is round-headed. Above this doorway the old ma- 
sonry breaks off. Whether there were anciently windows in the three 
other sides (as in the two lower stories), one cannot say ; for they are 
of the more recent work — at present there are not windows. 

All the doorways in the tower, or windows resembling doorways, 
widen out in the direction of the base. 

None of the windows are splayed outwardly, nor have they the outer 
edge chamfered. 

In the fifth story, where the bells are, there are four belfry windows 
(Middle-Pointed). 

There is a curious ornament on the outside of the tower, over the 
entrance doorway; namely, the head of a whale, or some monster. 
The same ornament is found over a small side door, near the east end of 
the south aisle, called the " Prior's Door." And it occurs again over 
the square dripstone of the round window in the third stage of the 
tower, but, in this instance, the weather has, in the space of 800 years, 
almost obliterated its form. 

The head of quite a different animal (perhaps a dog) is a favourite 
one for the ends of a label. Two examples of this remain perfect (to 
be noticed afterwards) : and two such ends of a label were discovered 
walled up (1861). Also the dripstone just mentioned seems to have 
similar ends, but time has made tiiem, too, indistinct. 

Of the three entrance archways in the tower the innermost is the 
only one unaltered (the middle one retains its original form, but has 
been repaired). The archivolt is quite plain, with square edges ; the 
impost is a short abacus chamfered, or rather very slightly hollowed : 
the jambs are not of ashlar work (those in the middle archway are* 
and were, of ashlar), and widen out a little downwards. On one face 
of the archway there runs a simple square-edged label, a flat stone ; 
on the other there is none — probably it has been broken off. 

The drawing represents the tower and end wall of the nave, as seen 
from the inside of the church. The roof of the nave is supposed to 
be off, a line just marking its pitch. The weather- table above it shows 
the pitch of a former roof — this is just beyond the line of the old ma- 
sonry. Over the. double triangubur-headed window is a large square 
slab of stone : possibly it was intended to carry an inscription, but 
nothing is on it now. Similarly, over the chancel arch and high up 
on the wall are two large stone tablets, triangular-headed. 

In the angles of the wall (on the level of the top of the lowest 
stage) are two abaci, similar in form to the imposts of the doorway ; the 
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parpose of these is not evident. Did they help to support a gallery, 
to be approached from the doorway in the tower wall ? 

It is singular that on the opposite wall, namely, the east wall of the 
church, there are also two capitals in a like position (only much higher 
up), but of a different moulding. It is difficult to conceive a use for 
these. Gould they be later insertions, taken from some rained part 
of the building, and used simply as bonding stones in repairing the 
wall ? 

Over the entrance arch of the tower, in the second, or divisional, 
wall, is an ancient piece of sculpture, in low relief — a figure within a 
canopy, representing probably the Virgin displaying the Holy Child, 
but the faces have been planed off. 

The Nave and Aisles. — The nave is very lofty, its side walls being 
40 feet high. Its eastern end is now used as a chancel : the old 
chancel, or apse, has disappeared, and the chancel>arch is walled up. 
It will be convenient to consider the whole of the space between the 
tower and the chancel arch as nave^ The western portion of the nave 
has arcades of three arches dividing it from the two aisles : the eastern 
portion has the side walls solid up to the roof. These walls, as well 
as the east wall, are of ancient date. Apparently, the old (Saxon) 
work of the building is all of one period. I . The hernng-bone ma- 
sonry pervades it. 2. The same impost is found in the circular- headed 
arches in various parts, and in one triangular-headed archway, namely, 
an abacus,^ with the lower part chamfered or slightly hollowed.^ 3. 
The jambs of the arches and square-headed doorways ^ope out- 
wards. 

It appears probable that, originally, the side walls of the nave were 
unbroken by any arcade throughout their length ; for under the ex- 
isting First-Pointed arches of the two arcades the foundations of a 
wall werc traced (1861) : in other words, the church may have con- 
sisted simply of the tower, nave, and chaBcel. It is at least certain 
that aisles did not extend westward beyond the east wall of the tower, 
even if any existed at all. However, the east portion of the present 
aisles formed some kind of building, from which access was had into 
the nave through doorways of a very remarkable description — whether 
this building be coasidered part of the church proper, or extraneous 
to it. 

There was clearly once a division in the nave by a wall and arch, 
like a chancel-arch. This is a ftict worth noticing, as shortly (1861) 
all traces of it will have disappeared beneath plaster and pavement. 
This division came just beyond the present arcades, and the fact of 
its existence serves, perhaps, to show why the arcades were not con- 
tinned further. The present entrance to the rood-loft is jast in the 
line of this divisional wall : consequently, the rood-loft must have been 
constructed after the division was removed. The traces of this diviaioD 
(as visible in the summer of 1861), were the clear marks of a wall 
running up the whole height of the north and south walls of the 

' The abacus is generally with, bnt once without, two shallow channels. 
^ The same very slight hollowing is seen in the doable triangular -headed window 
in the tower : namely, in the base of the pillar which divides it. 
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nave at right angles to them, and the foundations of the same, 
projecting three or four feet. There is good reason for conjecturing 
that this division (a not unfrequent feature in Saxon churches) was 
similar to that which separated the apse from the nave, and that the 
arch in it was like the cbancel-arch : for large stones were found 
walled up in the doorways and in an archway of the present chancel, 
which were clearly arch-stones and fragments of columns of a kind 
similar to those of the chancel-arch (1861.) It would seem likely that 
when the apse was destroyed, the end of the nave was made chancel, 
the division here described removed, the rood-loft formed, and several 
doorways were walled up. This appears to have taken place pre- 
viously to the Reformation, to judge by the character of the window 
over die chancel arch (which must have been inserted after the de- 
struction of the apse), and by the style of the entrance into the rood- 
loft. It may be mentioned here that in the filling up of one of the 
doorways an ambry was formed, which shows that the doorway was 
disnsed and blocked up at an early period. 

The space between the division and the chancel-arch appears to have 
been on a higher level by a step or two than the remaining part of the 
nave : hut it is difficult to determine this for certain. 

The chancel-arch is a very noble one. Unhappily at the present 
time (1861) it is walled up. The archivolt is square-edged: a bold 
square-edged label runs round the arch, the ends terminating in heads 
of some conventional animal : the round columns under the arch are 
massive, and the capitals sharply cut and peculiar. The arch is a very 
fine specimen of early architecture. We conclude it to be of the date 
of 'the Confessor — the wall aboye it has herring-bone work. 

Most singular is the appearance of this eastern end of the nave (the 
present chancel). In both the north and south side are two curious 
doorways, and, high up in the wall, a large circular-headed opening or 
doorway. 

Of the four doorways on the floor, the two westernmost are 
alike and opposite. They are square-headed, and widen towards 
the base : their lintel is one huge stone, running through the 
thickness of the wall, and stones of similar width form their jambs ; 
like the other ancient portions of the building, they have suffered much 
from fire. Their height is about 5 ft. 8 in. : the widdi of the one at 
top is 28 inches, at bottom 31 : of the other, 30 and 33. They had 
doors attached to them, on their outer face ; namely, that which is in 
the aisle. 

The second doorway on the north side is triangular-headed and lofty. 
Its height in the centre is about 8 ft. 6 in. : it widens out from 38 inches 
at the top of the jambs to 4^. It has the prevailing impost, an abacus 
slightly hollowed underneath. It probably had no door. 

The fourth doorway (on the south side) is different again. It is 
square-headed, but higher than the other two: 7ft. It has a more 
modem appearance ; the jamhs are composed of squared stones — a 
green sandstone (a limestone is used in the ancient work) ; the lintel 
however is very massive, resembling somewhat the others* but, unlike 
them, it preserves still a face smoothed hy chisel or axe, not worn 
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away by the action of fire.^ Indeed marks of fire are absent from 
every part of this doorway ; possibly, it was necessary to " restore" it 
in very remote times after the fire, or it may be altogether an after in- 
sertion. 

It is not directly opposite its triangular-headed neighbour. It also 
widens out towards the base a little. It had a door, the rebate for which 
is about 7 inches within the edge of the doorway. Where did these 
four doorways lead ? It is possible that the two to the west were outer 
doors ;^ for in the north aisle, the ancient masonry in its north wall 
ceases just to the east of the doorway, and the building on the north 
of the nave may not have extended further in a west direction, but 
may have been terminated at this spot by a transverse wall ; and in 
the south aisle comes an ancient cross wall (to be further noticed), just 
to the east of the low doorway .' The other doorway on the north side 
opened into the building, whatever it might be, which we know to 
have existed ; it probably was not a chapel, for it had an ancient door- 
way in the centre of its east side, and, apparently, there was a door- 
way, too, of some sort in its north side (not now to be seen.) In sub- 
sequent times, however, an altar probably stood, here, and the east 
doorway was blocked up. 

The remaining doorway on the south side led into what seems to 
have been a vestibule, or chamber, communicating with the priory. 

The two archways (like windows) high up in the north and south 
walls are very curious features. What were they ? Not windows, 
for that part of the two walls was never external — besides there is no 
splay. Were they openings for admitting light, in a secondary way, 
from windows behind them ? for this part of the church must ha^e 
been very dark, between the chancel-arch and the arch of division, 
there being here no clerestory windows. They are well formed arch- 
ways, about 4i feet wide, similar in form and construction to the en- 
trance arch of the nave, with the same impost and stone work : one is 
higher than the other. On the south side there seems to have been a 
room on a levd with the archway, over the vestibule occupying the 
end of the aisle (the present vestry). Possibly there was a similar 
chamber on the north side ; but we cannot trace it. 

It may be well to describe now more particularly the east extremities 
of the two aisles, as being undoubtedly ancient. There is not much 
to be said, however, about that of the north aisle beyond what has been 
said already. Its east wall is ancient, having herring-bone work. 

' It does not go through the thickness of the waU. 

^ If they were not doorways leading either into the open air, or into some build- 
ing separated by a wall from that which adjoined it on the east, what could have 
been the purpose of two doorways so dose together, as are the two on each side of 
the nave respectively ? 

' The door was on the outer face of the doorway, and opened outwardly : the 
sockets for the hinges and holes for the fastenings BtUl remain. The door seems to 
have been fastened on the inside as weU : for about 6 inches within the rebate 
against which the door came, there are in the reveal two holes for some kind of 
fastening. 

There is a rebate on the inside face of tiie doorways, bat no appearance of a 
doable door. 
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Probably its height and 8lope> (both aisles hare lean-to roofs,) like the 
height of the nave side walls, are much the same as they were originally. 
In the centre of the east wall is a rode square-headed doorway (already 
referred to) leading, one should suppose, to the buildings of the priory ; 
there is, naturally, no window in this east wall. The end of the north wall 
u also ancient, but only for about 12 feet ; in the old portion is now a 
window (Early Middle-Pointed) ; nnder this window there seemed to 
be on the inside, when the plaster was removed, traces of another 
doorway, but without ashlar work. The new work is built into the 
old, without any joint or clearly defined break. It was here that the 
ambry (spoken of above) was made in the filling*in of the triangnlar- 
headed doorway; in the same spot were baUt-in two well-carved 
ends of a label, being animals' heads. 

We pass to the end of the south aisle. 11 feet from its east wall 
comes a round arch, spanning the space from wall to waU ; the wall over 
\l, referred to before, is ancient. Uaitil recently (1861) this arch was 
walled up, and on the wall was discovered a fresco of some little merit. 
There can be little doubt that under this frescoed wall stood, in subse- 
quent times, an altar — a piscina is near the spot. It may be made a 
question whether this round arch is of the most ancient data» for no 
marks of fire have been discovered on it ; it also rests on an impost of 
greea sand-stone, a material not used in the older parts, apparently. 
Some may be disposed to think, from the appearance of the wall above 
the arch, that, originally, it was a solid wall f^om the ground. For there 
is in it a very narrow window (8 inches wide, and about 2 feet high), 
immensely splayed, on one side more than the other, which one would 
suppose to have been an external window. Also, over the arch is found 
a krge stone running through the wall like the lintel of a door- way, 
and from one of its angles a joint runs down to the arch like a jamb. If 
a doorway was once really there, the arch could not have existed then : 
however, it is possible that the stone was placed there for constrtic- 
tional purposes, to bond the wall together over a joint or craek.^ If 
the ^raU was a solid one from the gromid, it would have formed the side 
of a small square room ; in this room or space there are three door- 
ways of an interesting character ; one has been described as the '*^'re- 
stored doorway," leading from the nave, almost dose to its extremity. 
The second, nearly opposite, in the south wall, led to the priory, and is 
known as the " prior^s door ;" it opened into a cloister, but of course 
it may be questioned whether that cloister existed in the early days of 
the Confessor. This " prior*s doorway" is square-headed within and 
round-headed without. On the outside a label encircles the arch, 
wonderfully well preserved, (thanks probably to the cloister,) with its 
terminarioBS of animals* heads. Over the labd is that singular orna- 
ment, the large head of a whale, or other monster of sea, air, or land. 

^ On the oatside, on a level with the ground, at the spot where the oU masonry 
breaks off, ii a stone which seems to he the comer-stone of a cross wall. 

[Since this paper was written, very solid foundations of a transrerse wall have 
heen discovered hoth in the south and north aisle, in the exact spot where it was 
conjectured that such a widl existed. Thus we are enabled to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the original church was cruciform, the eastern limb of the cross being 
apodal.] 

VOL. XXIII. O 
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In the east wall is a circular archway of enormous solidity, and of 
a character unlike any other in the church. It is very much injured 
by fire ; it is built up, and we may conjecture that it was blocked up 
after it was ruined by the fire. Traces of a small doorway were found 
by the side of it, which might have afforded an entrance from the priory 
when the grand old portal was disused. 

Ovdr this space or vestibule there was probably a room, as stated 
above. This seems shown by the window in the west wall over the 
arch. There are traces too of a doorway in the east wall high up, but 
this appears to be more modem ; the east wall has clearly undergone 
repairs which may have obliterated ancient remains. Over the " prior's 
door" is a small Third-Pointed window which may have taken the 
place of an old window. 

In the clerestory walls of the nave no distinct traces can be found of 
old windows; the existing windows are of a late Middle-Pointed 
character. In the upper part of the nave (beyond the division) the 
walls seem never to have been pierced for clerestory windows. In the 
nave wall, just over the centre of the middle arch of both arcades 
is a singular triangular orifice, very pointed, about 26 inches high, and 
21 inches in breadth at the base, exactly like the one in the tower, 
made without ashlar work.^ If these could be shown to be windows, 
they would prove our coiyecture that no aisles existed in the earliest 
times : but Uiey seem too small to admit light, not being splayed at 
all : they now open on the aisles. 

To conclude the description of the old portions of the church, a few 
words may here be inserted about the apse. 

An interesting portion of its south wall still remains, joining on to 
the church, and breaking off just at the spring of the semicircle, or the 
angle ; for it is doubtful, at present, whether it was a round, or poly* 
gonal apse. Enough remains to show that the apse was lofty, and that 
its roof would have interfered with the existing window over the chan- 
cel-arch. This window, of a late Third-Pointed character (very de- 
pressed arch) seems to fix approximately the date of the destruction of 
the apse.' 

There is a hagioscope in the wall of the apse, opening upon what 
appears to have been a passage in the priory. 

Higher up in the wall is a shapeless sort of aperture, '* like an oven,'* 
according to the expression of a workman. 

May Uie day come for this apse to be restored. The church would 
then be very perfect. 

The AUlet, — We have supposed the aisles to be additions ; certainly 
the westernmost portions of them are ; how far west any structure 
came originally in the line of the aisles it is difficult to determine.* 
There is this further puzzle — (indeed the whole building is full of 



^ The dimensions of these three orifices differ slightly. 

' Parker (Introd. to Gothic Arch.) states that the apse was " destroyed in the 
etril wars," but he dtes no authority for the fact. 

* [However this point seems now settled by the disooTery of the transverse walls 
described in a former note. The two low doorways led into the open air, or, perhaps, 
in the case of one of these, into a cloister, and there was nothing to the west of them.] 
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enigmas* 'which we can only try to solve)— one would at first say that 
the aisles were formed in the Transitional period (1150 — 1200); for 
the north and south walls of the tower, (to the east of its diyisional 
wall,) are broken through by a lofty pointed arch having an impost of a 
Norman character, and through this arch the aisles are reached. Also 
the same character of architecture, (the pointed arch with Norman 
mouldings, &c.,) is found in the south aisle. But we observe one fea- 
ture in the aisles which seems to contradict the notion of their having 
been added at the above period. A massive stone cornice is found to 
run along both aisles round to the tower, where it ends. This must 
have supported a roof, (a lean-to, like the present,) and is very near 
the line of the existing roof, just under it. This cornice has been 
almost totally destroyed by fire, so much so, that it is only at rare in- 
tervals that it can be traced. Now this fire muMt have taken place be- 
fore the Transttunud or First-Pointed work, because there is no mark 
of it in this, or any subsequent work, and the state of the cornice 
shows the fire to have been most destructive. This view is corroborated 
by what we find in the north aisle. There, in two or three of the few 
fragments which remain of the cornice, the moulding is preserved, and 
we believe it is indubitably a Norman moulding. What then is the 
history of the aisles ? So far as we are aware, there is no work of 
the strictly Norman period in the church, except this cornice, and, 
perhaps, the arch which spans the south aisle. Again, this cornice 
cannot be of the earlier period of the supposed date of the church, for 
this would imply that there were then aisles extending as far as at 
present, which evidently was not the case. On the other hand, if 
there were aisles of the Norman period, how are we to account for the 
pointed arches in the tower walls, through which is the entrance to the 
aisles? Were these once round arches, converted afterwards into 
pointed? Also, if there were Norman aisles, must there not have 
been, too, Norman arcades, where we have now First-Pointed ? 

We leave these questions unsolved, and proceed to examine what we 
actually find in the aisles. 

The South AUU. — To reach it from the tower we pass under a 
pointed arch in its south wall. This is made of green sand-stone, a 
material used here in the Transitional and First-Pointed work, but not 
in the older. The three arches dividing the aisle from the nave are 
very elegant. The piers consist of a square, with a large semi-circular 
shaft in the centre of the two faces east and west ; small circular shafts 
are by the side and in front of the larger shaft. At the back of the 
piers, projecting into the aisle, is a massive pilaster with a square 
capital of a Norman type ; above the capital is the beginning of the 
spring of an arch broken off. There are three of these pilasters in the 
aisle, but in each instance the arch is broken off; enough, however* 
remains to show that it was a pointed arch.^ 

The capitals of the pillars in both arcades are very beautiful, and 

' What were these archei for ? Did tbey merely support a lean-to roof? 

It has been suggested with a great appearance of probability, that they formed 
divisions between side chapels, of which there might have been three— the ditisions 
having been made complete by wooden screens nnder the arches. 
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much varied. They possess the ehaneter of the eariy period of the 
First- Pointed style, those in the north arcade being rather the earlier of 
the two. Again in the north arcade the edge of the arch is simply 
chamfered, on both faces : in the soath, one face has the edge cham- 
fered, the other has a beading which speaks of a later period. 

Looking attentively at the aisle, one would almost conjecture 
that great alterations were made in the church in the latter half 
of the ISth century; that the pointed arches in the tower were first 
made, that next the work was completed in the south aisle, and that 
not till afterwards were the arcades formed, or at least, if these were 
begun at precisely the same time, that they were not finished till a 
little later — but that the whole, so to speak, was a continuous work.^ 
At present the aisle looks too wide for the probable span of the broken 
arches: and it was satisfactory to find, on removing the pavement 
(1861), that there are foundations n&nning in a line with the present 
wall, and projecting nearly three feet from it. One should imagine 
tiierefore that the south wall of the aisle once came forward nearly this 
distance from its present line, or at all events that pilasters attached 
to it did so.' 

It may be mentioned here that apparent foundations of walls were 
discovered running acro89 the aisle from each of the three pilasters, 
(precisely corresponding foundadons, too, were found in the north 
aisle,) but it was not satisfactorily shown that in any instance these 
foundations were continuous throughout the breadth of the aisle — 
rather, they appeared to be broken o£f in the middle. Any way, they 
might well be simply foundations for piers. In addition to these 
foundations, however, there were to be seen evident foundations of a 
wall across the aisle, eight feet from its present west wall. The aisle 
was once therefore, apparently, so much shorter : and then the door to 
the turret-staircase would have been outside the church. (In the 
north aisle there were not corresponding foundations.) 

The south aisle has a very beautiful Middle-Pointed window at its 
west end, the tracery of which is peculiar. 

The windows on its south side are of a late date, large, square, and 
ugly. 

On the outside face of the wall of this aisle there still remain the 
corbels which supported the roof of a cloister, and also its weather- 
table ; the corbels are continued in the wall of the farm-house, which 
is at right angles with the aisle. 

Th€ Ncrih AUle has three fine Middle*Pointed windows of a Iste 
character, and two of an earlier character of the same style. A 
peculiarity in the tracery of one of the three larger windows is the 
great size of the centre light in the upper part ; this is large, too, in 
the two others. 

There are no pilasters at the back of the piers as in the south aide, 
nor have any foundations been traced by the side of the north wall. 

^ The north arcade was probably finished first. 
' A row of piUara often stands upon a oontinooos line of foundation, 
where the pillan are at no great distance apart. 
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If arches similar to those in the sooth aisle were ever designed for this 
aisle, there is no indicatioii that thej were actually constructed. 

The direction of the church is cobsiderably to the south of east. 

The arrangements of the modem chancel are peculiar ; seats are 
made round die three sides, and the holy table stands in the centre* 
These seats were probably constructed in the year 1604, for that date 
18 on the pulpit and the carving of it and the seats is similar. It is 
the wish of the parishioners to preserve this arrangement. 

The ancimt pitch of the nave roo/1-— Above the present roof is the 
weather- table of a former roof. It seems clear on the one hand that 
this did not belong to the first roof of all, because it is a little above 
the old masonry, and its end and return are worked in a quoin-stone* 
which evidently bel<»gB to the upper and more modem part of the 
tower. On the other hand, this weather-table is likely to g^ve very 
nearly the line of the ancient roof. For the side walls of the church 
were, to all appearance, as high originally as they are at present, if not 
a little higher. Again, the pitch of the roof was of course steeper than 
that of the present roof; also there is no trace of any lower weather- 
table in the face of the tower. We should therefore infer that the 
ancient roof took almost the line indicated by the weather-table which 
now appears. 

A stone coffin was discovered in 1 8<S 1 under the pavement in the nave ; 
the cover was broken, the upper portion of a fine foliated cross is worked 
in the part that remains. It may be, perhaps, of the 13th century. 

There is a very fine brass in the church (inserted in a slab of Pur* 
beck marble) to tbe memory of John Cassey, Chief Baron of the Bz« 
chequer, who died in 1400, and of Alicia Ins wife. The dame*s feel 
rest on a dog, whose name " Tirri'* is given. 

Two other brasses are preserved, without names, one recently 
discovered. 
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Iv admitting into our pages an interesting description by a correso 
pendent of the improvements which the present dean hiis already 
effected in York Minster, we may add our own testimony to the great 
success which has attended these alterations. In the first place, the 
marked change in the conduct and demeanour of the singing men and 
choir boys speaks volumes as to the benefit of the supervision and 
(above all) of the example of a resident dean. The service at York 
Minster as at present performed is most satisfactory. The style of 
music indeed might perhaps with advantage be more severe ; and the 
communion service, tliough performed every Sunday, is not yet choral. 
But the singling is good, and the behaviour reverent. Next the warm- 
ing of the Minster is all that can be desired. The crypt under the 
ehoir affords great facilities for accomplishing this. But the Gumey 
stoves, which stand in the nave without concealment, are so dwarfed 
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by the vast buildiog as not to be unsigbtly. To warm tbe interior it 
has been found necessary to board up the triforia : which is less con- 
spicuous than would be supposed, and indeed could only be detected 
by a sharp eye. And the famous Five Sisters of the north transept 
have been protected externally by an outer glazing. The effect of 
this outside is no improvement; but inside the transparency of the 
old glass is in no way diminished. One gratifying result of the im- 
proved singing and of the uniform temperature of the Minster is that 
the attendance at the daily services has perceptibly increased. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the extent of the improvement in the 
appearance of the transepts by the clearing of the Purbeck shafts from 
their yellow wash. This is moat conspicuous in the Five Sisters. 
The yellow wash had eaten so deeply into the perished surface of the 
marble that an application of boiled oil was found necessary in order 
to remove the last coat. This oil looks sticky at first, but this will 
probably disappear in time. 

But the greatest innovation and the most decided improvement is 
that of the lighting. The choir used to have vulgar gas-standards» 
which flared and flickered to the great discomfort of the occupants of 
the stalls, and which, as usual, left the roof of the building in perfect 
gloom. The most successful result of the gas-beading round the dome 
of S. Paul's, first employed at the funeral of the Duke of Wellington, had 
led many to wish to see the same principle applied to a Pointed building. 
The Dean of York has had the courage to make the first experiment 
in his own noble church. Accordingly a line of small jets has been 
carried along four bays of the choir, just projecting beyond the string- 
course which divides the arches of the main arcade from the triforium. 
About fifty jets are contained in each bay. The effect is almost magi- 
cal. Not only is the light most abundant, but it is so diffused as to 
be most agreeable to the eye. At the altar, which is at the distance of 
three bays beyond the part lighted, the smallest print can be read with 
ease. Indeed the whole nave, even to the extreme west end, is more 
or less illuminated. The great height at which the burners are placed 
prevents any of the unpleasant effects attendant upon gas-lighting ; 
and, in a building of so vast a scale, the jets, which are scarcely per- 
ceptible when not lighted, are so far from the wall that, when lighted, 
they are quite harmless so far as concerns blackening the stonework. 
The advantage of removing all danger of fire from materials so com- 
bustible as the desiccated tabernacle- work of the stalls is not to be 
overlooked. Architecturally the effect of this lighting is unequalled. 
The brilliancy of the groined roof, the delicate shadings of th^ receding 
vaulting-cells, the picturesque contrasts of light between the illumi- 
nated choir and the sombre aisles, and the lengthening shadows of the 
arcades of the nave, are perfect studies to the architect and the painter. 
It is not too much to say that new architectural beauties are created 
by this method of illuminating a Gothic interior. So universal is the 
approbation that scarcely a voice has been raised in adverse criticism ; 
and the worst that has been said against it is that it is " too beauti- 
ful." It should be added that while the average consumption of gas 
is not greater than by the ordinary method of lighting, the prime cost 
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of the piping and apparatus is understood to have been only one-sixth 
or one-seventh of that of a new and costly set of gas-standards. Four 
bays are found to be quite enough for lighting up the choir for the 
Sunday afternoon services : and on week days it is not necessary to 
light up more than one bay or two bays on a side. We hope that this 
example will not be lost upon other cathedrals ; and we trust that these 
are not the last or the greatest benefits which the present Dean will 
confer upon York Minster. 

(A Communication.) 

It ought to be generally known that, owing to the misfortune of the 
two great fires, which have befallen York Minster during the present 
generation, the chapter funds are very seriously involved. In the 
year 18452, the dean and chapter obtained an act of parliament to 
enable them to raise money for the discharge of debts, and for effecting 
the restoration of York Minster. Under this act they sold a capitular 
estate for £15,500, and borrowed £4000 from local sources. The 
former sum was to be repaid by forty annual instalments of £362. lOs. 
to the ecclesiastical commissioners, to whom there are still due twenty- 
one instalments, or £7,612. Of the latter sum £2,500 is owing. The 
minster and fabric accounts are therefore hampered with a debt of 
£10,1 12. lOs. at the present time. In addition to the noble and muni- 
ficent subscriptions which flowed in from all parts of the country, it 
became necessary for the dean and chapter to make a considerable 
sacrifice, in order to complete the repairs, and to restore the building 
to its previous condition. Although, therefore, more than twenty 
years have elapsed since the date of the last fire, the funds are still 
weighed down with debt, and of the sum originally borrowed no less 
than £10,112. 10s. remains to be paid off. 

Notwithstanding these difiiculties, during the last three years, some 
creditable works in the right direction have been achieved ; and these 
works, we believe, have been carried out without further embarrassing 
the fabric estate. Internally the whole of the Purbeck marble shafts 
of the First- Pointed work in the north and south transepts have been 
relieved of their yellow wash, and have been found to be in a much 
better state of preservation than was anticipated. They have been 
simply relieved of this disfigurement without chemical process, and 
have since been oiled, and are now ready for polishing, as at Ely, or 
for any other advisable treatment. The relief to the eye may be easily 
conceived, and the great improvement in the general appearance is to 
be much commended. 

Those persons who attend the daily services in York Minster have 
this winter experienced the comfort of a warm cathedral, and of a 
minimum temperature of fifty-two degrees, but capable of being raised 
very much higher. This has been accomplished by the introduction of 
twelve Gurney's ventilating stoves, (the same as those by which S. Paul's 
cathedral is warmed,) which, with the necessary flues, have cost not less 
than £665. This act of the dean and chapter has removed all traces 
of damp, and will doubtless add to the preservation and condition of the 
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building. A farther important improTement we may not only notice, 
but speak of in favourable terms, and that is, the relighting of the choir 
for divine service. A rovr of single gas jets, in lieu of the previous very 
ugly standards, has been carried along the stringcourse of the building 
above the arches, and below the triforium on each side of the choir, the 
whole length of the tabernacle work of the stalls. The effect is very 
satisfactory. The light is uniform, and free from all glare ; whilst it 
displays the beauty and details of the groined roof, it affords sufficient 
light to read the smallest print. We strongly recommend the adoption 
of this method of lighting to other cathedral authorities. The cost of 
this re-lighting was only £125. We may further remark that the 
organ has been thoroughly reconstructed, and is now in perfect repair ; 
competent judges pronounce it one of the finest cathedral organs in 
the kingdom. The expense of this reconstruction has been defrayed 
by a county subscription, amounting to £1700. The Ecclesiologist 
has already mentioned a new and beautiful litany-desk, designed by 
Scott, which has taken the place of one as cumbrous as it was un- 
sightly. Externally, a few essential repairs have not been neglected, 
more particularly those on the south side of the choir. 

The chapter-house makes slow but sure progress at the sole expense 
of the dean. The work is being thoroughly well executed, and will 
bear dose criticism. The old detail is accurately reproduced in the 
new, and does great credit to the clerk of the works, under whose care 
the restoration progresses. When the whole is completed, the chapter- 
house of York Minster, both internally and externally, will deserve a 
Tisit, and repay all who are interested in ecclesiastical and architec- 
tural undertakings. 

There are in different parts of this sacred edifice symptoms of decay, 
which, though not serious, will before long require attention. The 
stone does not resist the action of the city smoke, which impregnates 
the atmosphere, and causes the stone to moulder and perish ; so long 
as this is the case, we can only regret that for which at present we can 
recommend no remedy. On the whole, the general condition of the 
building, the improvement of the choral services, the behaviour and 
the decorum of the choir, as well as the increased attendance both at 
the week day and Sunday services, deserve to be favourably mentioned, 
and we express the hope that the time may arrive when no crippled 
finances will prevent York Minster, its choir, its services, and its cele- 
brations, occupying their proper prominent position amongst the cathe- 
drals of our land. 



THE PAINTED WINDOWS IN GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 

Cue readers will be interested in seeing the following arguments in 
favour of using Munich painted glass in a Pointed church. They seem 
to have a quasi-official form, and are extracted from the Glasgow 
Herald, which we owe to the cour esy of a correspondent, who protests 
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strongly against the principles here advanced. It is aot a little curioua 
to see the professed opponents of symbolism themselves inventing a 
new symbolism, in order to distingnish between the respective cha* 
racteristics of the Old and New Testament. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that the late Dean of Ely did not apply to his own cathedral 
the principles of design in painted glass which he advocates in the 
letter quoted in the following papers — 

" An intereatiag additisn to the seiies of psiated windows has just beep 
made. The twelw lights of tht epstera end have been fUkd with reprasenta- 
tioni of the twelve apottlei. firom designs by Mr. Henry Aiomiller. At the 
present advanced state of the work an op|port«ni(y has been afforded us of 
making extracts from the specifications sent to the artists in 1857 1 and from 
other interesting doeiunsnts, wbioh help to explain the plans now approaching 
completion. Every one who inspects the windows, and who is at the same 
time aoqnsiated with ancicBt painted glsss, mnsS have lahaervad the entiie 
absence of o4fi ecelesiastiesl and conventional methods of representation, 
these having now no meaning to the mass of Scottiih people, who have 
abandoned for e?er all such representations as aids to religion or as objects of 
reverence. The following extracts from the specifications sent to the artists 
explain clearly the ideas by which the desi^M hare been regulated, eo far as 
the avoidance 9i old forms and emblems is conestned i-^* li must not be 
forgotten that Glasgow Cathedral is a temple dsdicatsd to the religions 
services of the Established Church of Scotland, which is a Pnotnstant Pres- 
byterian Church. According to the principles and practice of this Church, no 
representations in paintii^ or sculpture are snywhere sdmitted for religious 
purposes; the serviees are very simple ; there is no pomp, no symbolisss, and 
there is the greatest repugnance to the symbolism of IConie. You will nat 
use any symbol of the Virgin Mary, of the Holy Trinity, or of any penons of 
the Godhead ; you wM place no nimbus or aureole around the heads of any 
saintly person repreaenled ; apostles must not be distinguished hf key; 
swords, pilgrims' staves, scaUcm thdl^ nor are any to m Aslothed in the 
eostume of the Roman hierarchy/ Tbc^ are other and aqnally stringent 
directions against peraonifications of the Holy Trinity, or of ton Vugin Mary 
at the Mother of God, which delinessions ase especially repugnant to the 
reverential feelings of Protestants. 

" In connection wiUi Ums salbject we extsact a few remarks from lettem 
addressed to the secretary by that eminent divine and pnofound aschiBologiiat, 
the late Dean of Ely :— ' I was charsMd with your cathedral, not merely on 
aeeount of the perfect naity of the design, but as presenting Gothie arduteo- 
tnvCp not only under a somewhat novel and national aipect, but also in tone of 
the moat b^utiful forms of its development ; the crypt is perfect, and Isr 
surpasses that at Canterlmry, which is the finest in EiDglaod. I quite agree 
with you about the two specimens of painted sbas in the crypt ; I thwight 
Hubner^s wimlow perfect both for design and cMour , but the eflfeet el a great 
number of windows executed in that style would be oppsessive (to the eye. I 
was myself in favour of the employment of the Royal School «f Munich for 
windows in Ely Cathedral. I tlunk yon have chosen wisely for s gmat 
cathedral in Scc^and* where the anpiimte figures and well-drawn pictures will 
be mnch more adapted to the national taste than imitations of amdisival 
works; yon have no associstioas to contend with, you aw reckon with 
perfect sccHrity opon the ready appreciation of what is vttny beautiful in 
design, and exquisite in colouring/ These words were written in L857* and 
the propheey that the Scottish pcMsple would appeeciate what is beaotilnl in 
design has, we beliere, been realinML Further on, the Dean remarks, — ' I 
was greatly pleased with your remarks in psges 8 and 9. I need not ssy how 
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much I regret that these principles were neglected at Ely, and that no con- 
sistent style of ornamentation or design was adopted in the first instance.' 

*' To return to the specifications, we find the following directions, which 
serve to explain much of what is now in the cathedral : — ' Angels holding 
scrolls inscribed with extracts from God's Word, conveying His gracious 
promises, may be introduced ; but with this exception, — the paintings are to 
be direct historical representations of a series of scenes from the Bible, 
treated according to the laws of arrangement and design necessary under the 
technical conditions of glass painting. This will not prevent you delineating 
the Prophets and AposUes as noble figures, in a spirit of reverence for their 
greatness and holiness, and in an effort to realize them, so far as the genius of 
your artists admits of.' Then follows a description of the windows, proposals 
as to the proportions of the figures ; and the following extract explains the 
system adopted : — ' It is desirable that in each window there should be 
represented as many distinct subjects as there are openings; thus, if the 
windows contain three openings, it is preferred that the painted glass in each 
window should represent either three different actions of one narrative— which 
narrative the entire window might be said to represent — or three events in 
the life of, or relating to, the principal personage of the entire window 
subject.' The following remarks occur in another paper on the subject of the 
windows, and are those to which the Dean of Ely refers with regret as not 
having been adopted in Ely Cathedral : — ' Variety in the ornamentation is a 
feature of Gothic architecture ; for instance, in the capitals of the piers in the 
choir of the cathedral we have examples of this taste for variety in detail, but 
the general proportions are similar ; the same spirit may be introduced into 
the windows to prevent monotony ; there must be similarity, but there need 
not be identity of detail — whilst the style and general design of each should 
be similar, the variety of detail may be infinite. The colour of each suc- 
ceeding window need not be similar to the preceding one, but the same 
colouring must reappear at intervals, or architectural unity of effect will be 
destroyed. The arrangement of colour may be regulated by a system of 
grouping the windows, or by the repetition of certain combinations of colour 
at stated intervals; at the same time, the law of the simultaneous contrast of 
colours should be strictly observed : — if number two differs from number one, 
still it should be in harmony with its neighbour, whilst all the windows seen 
from the opposite side of the church should form one perfect harmonious 
whole, the result, as at Chartres, of the skill of an artist of high susceptibilities 
and poetic inspiration, as well as imbued with a profound knowledge of the 
art which he professes. In the nave, with its Old Testament subjects, and its 
history of a stem dispensation, the combination of colours should be such as 
to produce a grave and solemn effect. In the church [choir ?] with its New 
Testament subjects, its lessons of charity, love, and merc}', the design should 
be richer in its details, the colouring more brilliant, and as much white glass 
should be employed as is consistent with balance of colour.' On the intro- 
duction of white glass, the late Sir Charles Barry wrote to the secretary,— 
'Take care that there be a proper distribution of white glass throughout the 
subject, to give effect to the colours.' * In the lady chapel, which is now 
merely an empty space beyond the church [choir] a graver style of colour and 
a simpler style of ornament are requisite, both as a means of giving greater 
brilliuicy to the windows of the church [choir] and because the lancets of the 
east end are opposite to the eyes of the greater part of the congregation.' 

*' On the subiect of unity, we make the following extracts from the same 
documents : — ' In a memoir presented by MM. Lepm and Hittorf, architects, 
to the Prefect of the Seine, on the proposed decoration of S. Vincent de 
Paul, the following remarks occur : — In studying the most remarkable monu- 
ments of the best ages of art, it is invariably found that the architect's work 
was completed by the productions of the painter and sculptor, and that these 
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monuments, by a happy union of the three arts, presented the most striking 
and- attractive effect which human ingenuity could devise. Another cir- 
cumstance, not less important, which is apparent in such examinations, is 
that, wherever the union of architecture with painting and sculpture has 
produced great results, one directing thought seems to have influenced the 
whole. This was the surest means of obtaining a characteristic result in 
harmony with the architect's creation, and which, instead of weakening the 
effect, would complete its entire impression. That this system was judicious 
is easily comprehended. The force and clearness of the idea, the agreement 
between the conception and the execution, in a word, harmony — that quality 
without which no work of art can be complete — ^was the result of the prevailing 
feeling which, in the infinite multiplicity of detail, preserved the unity M 
the whole.' We are aware that there are amongst us some who are qui(e 
unable to understand this ^eat principle; they are fond of quoting the 
variety of style observable m the windows of many old churches, which, 
however, is entirely to be attributed to fortuitous circumstances, and not to 
design, and it is either forgotten, or, more probably, it is quite unknown to 
these critics, that when the windows of ancient churches were completed with 
painted glass by cotemporary artists, unity of style was preserved. Sir Charles 
Eastlake disposes of the argument, if it Reserve the name, of the advocates of 
variety in a few forcible words: — ^1^ the productions of painting should 
appear as adventitious ornaments, yarying according to the taste or caprice of 
each artist employed, the result might be a mere gallery of pictures.' At the 
commencement of the enterprise of the donors, the following remarks upon 
the execution of the ^lass paintings were laid before the Director at Munich : 
— ' It is a common objection in this country to the glass paintings executed at 
Munich, that the glass loses its brilliancy and much of its power by the 
practice of subduing the high lights either by soft shading, or by enamel 
ground at tlie back of the glass. This practice is defended by the desire of 
imparting to the modem too pelhicid windows somewhat of the substance 
which an imperfect manufacture and age combined, have imparted to the 
ancient material. But nothing can compensate for the want of dear lights 
and consequent brilliancy. It should be remembered that the smoky atmos- 
phere of Glasgow will soon make a deposit upon the glasa suflScient to correct 
all thinness.' 

" In conformity with these directions, the subjects have been arranged, both 
as to the general idea of the whole series and the details of each, by one mind. 
One artist of eminence and unriyalled technical skill, Mr. Ainmiller, has presided 
over the design of all the windows ; so that unity of general design, which is 
the first principle of architectural decoration, has been maintained, combined 
with that variety of detail characteristic of mediseval art. The forms and 
symbols of old religious art being necessarily abandoned as incomprehensible 
to the people, and offensive to the nationiu faith, there was no medium 
between such forms and entire freedom, and an appeal to taste and sentiment 
by means of the most perfect art attainable in glass. The Prophets designed 
by the Baron Von Hess in the north transept are unsurpassed in modem art 
for greatness of conception and expression. The designs of Von Schwinde, 
Stmhnber, Fortner, Seibertz, and Ainmiller are worthy of the shrine in 
which they are placed. The windows which have just been erected are the 
gift of Sir Archibald Islay Campbell, the Messrs. Alexander, descendants of 
ancient burgesses of Glasgow, of the Earl of Eglinton, of Messrs. Jamieson of 
this city, of Mr. Robert Huteheson, Mr. Robert Napier of Shandon, and of 
his son, Mr. John Napier, and of the heirs of the late Mr. Laurie of Laurieston. 
One of these east windows is erected as a memorial of the late £arl of Eglin- 
ton; — the first commemoration of his eminent qualities and noble nature, 
which endeared him to his countrymen, it cannot fail to be gratifying to our 
fellow-citizens that this first tribute to his memory should be erected widiin 
our cathedral." 
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THE NEW PLECHE AT COLOQfNE. 

SivcB we last viaited C3ologne the nave has been roofed, and the 
new fleche has been eompleted. With all our desire to pass a favour- 
able verdiet on this the last work of Zwimer, we canaot bring onr- 
sehrea to say that k is successfiil. The design is very simple, an 
elongated open octagonal tambour filled with tracery, and a crocketed 
spirelet above. But somehow the conception does not fit, it is too 
much for a fleche, and too little for a spire. The crockets too are heavy, 
and the fleche is altogether a feature which diminishes instead of aug- 
menting the apparent bulk and dignity of the minster. Why this 
slKmld be we oanaot scientifically define, but we Isncy that the outline 
was ill-selected, and that the pure straight-lined spire, whenever it 
transcends the condition of a mere needle, must have something more 
solid to rest on than the intersection of the roofs of a large cross church. 
The thinnest spire on a tower is relatively substantial, while the sup- 
ports of a spire-like fleche can hardly escape the charge of being 
spindle-shanked, unless^ as at the Ste Chi^Ue, they are kept so close 
together as to compose in fact one singie pedestal. 

If we were asked what is to be done in case of such a cathedral as 
Cologne, we fear that we can only give an answer which we are well 
aware will expose us on every side to the charge of misprision of debase- 
ment. Nevertheless we will out with it, and honestly confess that in 
proportion as we are unable to accept a series of receding stages — the 
conception of Antwerp and Straaburg spires, and, as transited into 
Italian by Wren, of S. Bride's, Fleet Street — as a legitimate expression 
^f a sphre, so we are able to enter upon terms with it in the subordinate 
capacity of a fleche. If we strip the stately fleche of Amiens of its ac- 
cessories it comes under this category. Again, the comparatively small 
minster of Haarlem is capped with a fleche designed in the very latest 
days of Pointed, of which the termination (whether or not contempo- 
raneoea with the lower part) is a bulging crown imperial. Yet this 
fieehe of Haarlem, mtich bigger in profKntion to the pile which it 
surmounts than that of Cologne, enhances instead of diminishing the 
bulk of the cathedral. So free is ft from looking too larg^ in itself, 
that it contributes apparent elevation as well as lateral expansion to 
the structure beneath. The lantern of the Hall of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is conceived in the same idea, and like the building whieh 
it sormouatB is eminently effective, though carried out in Post-Gbthie. 

The tambour in short is the crux to the architect who has to con- 
trive a fleche for any church of moderate expansion. A fleche vrithout a 
tambour would lack dignity, a fleche with one is too often destitute of 
gracefulness. In cases where the church itself is of small dimension, 
and where the fleche assumes the character of an acute needle, the 
difficulty may be gracefully surmounted by investing the spire proper 
with overhanging eaves slightly recurved. Instances inmimerabie of 
tills treatment are found in the Low Countries and Germany, but it 
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ifl not an expedsent possible for a eatkodral. The systeia of reced- 
ing ■tagea — in repeadng the tambour Ibrm at eaeb auccesaiTe leve)-^ 
distribotea while it nultipliea, and fusea all minor elements in a general 
pyramidaL effect, which may of course be further increaaed. and the 
whole contour softened by the connection through smaU flying but*' 
tressea of the anglea of each successira stage. I'his last feature, in- 
deed, if judiciously monlded, may result in the realisation of alsMSt 
a model fleebe» solid yet light, well footed and yet continuously ta* 
paring. The more purist taste which has capped Cologne cathedral 
with a magnified parodnial fleche of the 14tfa century, has not. we 
fear, achieved this union of qoalities. We commend the question to 
Gothic architecta, say of the English school, who, beyond those of 
any other country, have entered on the sound course of conservative 
developement. 



FORBiGN GLBANINGS. 

Wb were recently in the Low Countries and in part of Rhenish Pirussia. 
The restoration of the west end of S. Peter's, Lonvam, is progressmg, 
but nothing has been done inside the church beyond scraping off a 
little whitewash. We were agreeably surprised to find how actively 
church restoration had been poshed in the old-world city of Maestrecht, 
the capital of Dutch Limberg, a Roman Catholic diatrict. Ttkc prin- 
cipal church there is S. Servaia (Servatius), a building of the Rhenish 
Romanesque type, with five towers, a western screen-mass, including 
transepts and a quasi-apse» an aisled and dereatoried nave of eight 
bttya, with Late Pointed groining, and Flamboyant chapels external to 
the aisles, eastern transepts, and apee. Nothing has been done out- 
side, and the magnificent sondi porch, with its statues at the sides, 
and its door jambs, of fourteen cvders, with statues, shafts, and richest 
foliage, is untouched* We are inclined to think that it had better re- 
main so. Inside the buikting has been renovated by M. Cuypera, of 
Rnremond, who has introduced a large amount of colour. The elevated 
western transepts and qnasi>apse, with its curious sobvaulted galleries, 
are converted into an organ*loft. The ribs and shafts throughout the 
church are not very succesafully painted with average diaper patterns, 
but the chief deeoration consists in the paintings by Klesene, of Dua- 
seldofl, executed an gold grounds in the German religious style with, 
it struck us, a slight asa^fofi of Fra Angelica feeling imported. Over 
the arch of the west transept our Blessed Loan is introduced bleseing 
S. Peter and S. Servatiua. In the cupoleeque lantern, on a light \Aue 
ground, are four figures radiating crossways, the one which points 
westward being the Virgin and Child, while the three others are all 
adult representations of our Blessed Loan in aa many symbolical cba* 
racters. The conch of the apse contains the Doom. To the sooth of 
S. Servaia stands a small Late Middle- Pointed church, with a peou* 
liarly beautiful tower, surmounted by an octagonal laaftera. 
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Notre Dame is another Romanesque church of considerable dimen- 
sions and great interest. Like S. Servais, it has the western screen- 
mass. Internally it exhibits the peculiarity of pseudo-transepts, half 
way up the nave (with two bays on each side of them) not projecting 
beyond the aisles. There are also real transepts and an apsidal choir of 
the chevet plan, much elevated on a crypt, and composed of arcade and 
triforium only, the triforium windows having the effect of a clerestory. 
The two pillars of the central bay of the apse arcade have the pecu- 
liarity of being composed of four shafts with a sort of false capital or 
carved break in the middle. All the rest are circular, and the capitals 
throughout deserve study, l^e crypt is spacious, with double aisles to 
its chevet. This church is outside in a very battered condition, and in- 
ternally rejoices in whitewash and marbling, but the windows of the east 
end, both of the aisle and triforium, have all been filled in 1859 and 1860 
with very indifferent painted glass, partly in bad imitation of the mo. 
saic style and partly of modem design. The small Pointed church of 
S. Matthias, in another part of the city, has likewise been partially 
coloured, and a Pointed reredos introduced. In the suburb of Wyck, 
a new cruciform church with aisles and a western spire has been built 
in Pointed, of a rather telling outline at a distance, but with unsatis- 
factory detail outside. We did not get into it. 

At Aiz-la'Chapelle the scaffolding is now up at the chapel to the 
south of the choir, and two little shields have been carved outside the 
Town Hall ; otherwise things seem to be where they were in 1800, in 
both buildings. M. Statz's new church has made substantial progress : 
the choir is roofed, and the transepts raised, up to that horizontal gal- 
lery at the height of the choir walls which, alter the German fashion, 
runs round it under the gable. The nave is not quite so far advanced. 
The aisle walls are finished, and the clerestory windows are nearly up to 
the tops of the windows. Inside we are glad to observe that the brick 
construction will be shown : the tracery seemed to us rather thin, but 
the general height is satisfactory. A new Gothic house, not without 
merit, has been built in the same street, and grouping with the church. 

Our remaining information is gleaned at second-hand from foreign 
art journals. The Revue de VArt ChrStien for November gives a letter 
protesting against those unlucky restorations at Lyons Cathedral, to 
which we have already called attention, and stating that the stability 
of the curious church of S. Apollinaris, at Valence, has been menaced 
by a western-tower, which was attempted to be attached to the old 
structure. The number for January and the Gazette dee Beaux Arts 
contain articles in high praise of M. H. Flandrin*s paintings in the 
nave of S. Germain des Pres, of which he had decorated the choir 
several years ago. The frieze over the arcade exhibits the principal 
events of the Gospel, with some types in the Old Testament, and 
the space of the clerestory wall the worthies of the Old Testament. 
So decorated, and with its architectural value, S. Germain des Pres 
must be an interesting monument of Christian art. 

This is but a meagre handful of French ecclesiological intelligence, 
but the Annales Archiologiques have become simply archseological, and 
the Paroisse has merged itself into the Plain Chant, under the title of 
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Retme de la Mustique Sacrie, The eclipse of mediaeval art criticism ia 
France, ia face of all the costly works of building and restoration which 
are being carried on, is a significative symptom. However, a review, 
by M. de Guilbermy, of M. de Montalembert's collected works, in a 
recent number of the Annates, breathes some of the ancient spirit. 
We quote, with no little amusement, the last paragraph : — " Pour ne 
rien oublier, citons encore une lettre en Anglais adress^e en 1844 ^ un 
membre de la Soci6t6 Camden, au sujet. de la nomination deM.de 
Montalembert comme membre honoraire de cette savante association. 
Cette epitre, qui n'a pas moins de dix-neuf pages, nous a paru d'un 
style elegant et vif. Comme remerciment, elle nous a d'ailleurs sembl^ 
passablement excentrique, ainsi que le diraient nos voisins. M. de Mon- 
talembert, apr^s avoir contest! avec une impitoyable logique aux 
pauvres Puseyistes d'outre- Manche leur droit de se rattacher tant soit 
peu au Catholicisme, leur adresse, en couleur de bien venue lea ' An- 
nales de I'Archiconfrerie du saint et im macule coeur de Mane :' sin- 
gulier cadeau, en verity, pour des Protestants !" 

The Organ f&r Christliche KUnsi announces that M. Delseau has 
proposed a plan to raise the steeple of S. PauFs Cathedral, Liege, to 
a height of 450 feet — ^0 feet higher than that at Antwerp. We are 
glad to see that Veit has been appointed to paint the western apse of 
Mentz Cathedral ; the design including the worship of the Lamb, with 
the typical personages of the Old Testament. The dilapidated cathedral 
of Worms is at last under reparation. Better late than never. The 
Frauenkirche at Munich is also under restoration. M. Statz's church 
of S. Maurice at Cologne is making good progress. The aisle walls 
are already up. The new building for the " Royal School*' at Ofen 
(Pesth)y Hungary, by M. Petschigg, is a building of considerable size 
and some merit, only its plan of a centre and wings is a much too 
regular imitation of a classical outline. The best feature is the centre, 
which breaks up above the remaining roof-line, with a loftier roof-line 
parallel to the facade, and terminating in stepped gables, so as mani- 
festly to afford a large hall in the uppermost floor, with long windows, 
a central oriel, and a fleche. The details seem to be rather capricious. 

The Christ liches KUnstbtatt gives a plan and exterior of the new 
Protestant church at Schlieffenberg, in Mecklenberg Schwerin, erected 
at the sole expense of Count W. Von Schlieffen, from the designs 
of Heideloff, carried out by M. Geigin. The plan is composed of a 
sort of internal narthex growing into a square tower, with a feeble 
pierced spire, a clerestoried nave and aisles of three bays, and of an 
eastern limb of a higher elevation than the nave, from which transepts 
spring, of a height intermediate between nave and choir ; the building 
terminating in an apse. The gables are stepped, and the traceried win- 
dows are long and narrow, thirty- one in number altogether, we are told ; 
the groining is of a complex German pattern. The carved oak reredos 
contains a picture by Mr. Rabe of Berlin. The new church of S. 
Matthew, at Berlin, is inconceivably bad, built in a travesty of Ro- 
manesque, with a little apse, sprawling transepts for galleries, a nearly 
flat ceiling, and a steeple which recalls the one in the New Cut, Lam- 
beth : the whole carried out at a most expensive rate. 
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We havie receivied with much pleasure a oopy of an important paper, 
read by Mr. W. H. J. Weale before a meeting of the Belgian Royal 
Commission of Monuments held at Bruasels in the autnmn of 1861. 
We hope to recur later to this interesting document. The effect of 
this protest was to suspend some of the worst so-called restorations. 
A special meeting of this commission has, in particular, been summoned 
at Bruges. 



EULES FOR A DEAN AND CHAPITER, FOUND AMONGST 
THE OLD RECORDS OF THE CATHEDRAL OF OLD- 
MINSTER. MUCH WORN, APPARENTLY, WITH CON- 
STANT STUDY. 

(From a Correspondent,) 

Your first object being to secure the greatest amount of ease with 
the least degree of trouble, and at the same time to satisfy the public, 
reserve a portion of your income to stop the mouths of your neighbours 
with good dinners ; this is a sound practical receipt, according to the 
maxim that the surest way to the heart of a discontented Briton is 
through the stomach, and may safely be termed your first and golden 
rule. 

As you are necessarily as a Chapter ignorant of the history of your 
church, and as it is injudicious, not to say morally wrong, to pry into 
the dark ages or throw any light upon their obscurity, be sure you ex- 
clude every one you can keep out from the records of your CathedraL 
Let them be kept under lock and key in the most disorderly confused 
state, so that if visited under compulsion (in these unpleasant times) 
they may be as unintelligible as possible. 

For the same reason, if you have any curious missals, sell them to a 
Bibliomaniac, and if through the carelessness of former Chapters most 
of the illuminations have been purloined, let the few that remain be 
placed in the dampest place in the Library : for much mischief hath 
come of learning, and where ignorance is bliss 'tis folly to be wise. 

On the same principle when you repave your church, remove all an- 
cient memorials, brasses, &c., out of their places into the most out-of- 
the-way comers — for thus you will please the public with a neat uni- 
form pavement and puzzle antiquarians and ecclesiologists, who are an 
inquisitive and therefore troublesome race. 

Choose for your vergers the best waiters, for then you will get cheap 
extempore butlers, and men who will enlighten visitors, according to 
your instructions, which need not exceed the general observation that 
a round arch is Saicon and a pointed Oothic, with such scraps of his- 
tory as your combined erudition may provide for the edification of 
tourists, as for example that the smallest stone in the pavement is 
Tom Thumb's grave, that the iron rings in the Tower piers were used 
by Oliver Cromwell to tie his horse to when he fled from the battle of 
Bosworth, that the oldest part of the building was raised by Julius 
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Csesar when he came into Britain to establish the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, and the like. 

Take very particular care to select for your Vicars called Choral, 
men without ear or voice : you will thus ensure an agpreeable variety 
to the monotony of the prayers, and, the reader being inaudible when 
reading the Lessons, the congregation (if there be one) will have time 
to examine the building or refresh themselves with a nap. For your 
organist take a teacher on the piano and dancing- master ; it will be 
an advantage to your daughters. For your lay Vicars choose men who 
can sing bacchanalian songs (without regard to sacred music), and with 
the smallest and shrillest of boys you will thus combine every ingre- 
dient for a choral service of at least remarkable character, and at the 
same time have furnished the city with a band of hilarious vocalists for 
public dinners. 

Stick out staunchly against more than one sermon on a Sunday. To 
expect two from a small body of dignified Clergy is absurd, however 
proper for rustical curates or Deans Rural — but as the times are 
ominous do not debar the Bishop from your pulpit, if that hard- 
working man oflFers to fructify your poor goslings. 

When you want a clerk of the works to superintend the fabric choose 
a man without experience, as he will be less likely to be prejudiced, and 
his mind will be a blank on which you may stamp the impress of your 
collective genius : an obscure land-agent, an attorney, a cordwainer, or 
a post-boy, for instance, might be very eligible. 

In your repairs and adornments, for you must always profess zeal for 
your '* beautiful House," strive to be what the newspapers call chaste, 
for that word will cover any enormity. Therefore, never consult a pro- 
fessional architect ; but lay your heads together, as Sydney Smith advised 
the Chapter of S. Faults to do, and the result is sure to come out dear as 
any impression from a block. Thus, waste money in scraping your out- 
side and do as little as possible within. '* Quieta non movere" is an ex- 
cellent excuse for dirt and slovenliness : therefore keep your side chapels 
for lumber-rooms and only stir up the dust for the benefit of the Judges 
at Assize times. Renew your perished marble shafts with lamp-black, 
putty, and oil. If you move a recumbent figure place it north and south, 
and in removing a screen never consider whether you may not bring 
down the pillar to which the benighted Mediieval Architect aflixed it 
as a prop. Finally, if your clock bell is cracked by letting an unskilful 
fellow meddle with the clock, take down a peal of bells if you have any 
remarkable for melody and throw them into the new bell (like an ex- 
perienced cook) to sweeten the tone. This is an arcamum known to 
few but the most profound s^avants and cannot fail to exalt you as men 
very far indeed in advance of the age. Observing these rules you may 
sleep in your stalls without fear of being roused, defy your enemies 
with rubicund serenity, and be sure of a niche in the Paradise of capi- 
tular sages. 
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WALKER'S ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES. 

Architectural Sketches, Ecclesiastical, Secular and Domestic, i» Worces- 
tershire and its Borders, with Historical and Descriptive Notes. By 
J. Sbtbrn Walkbb, Honorary Secretary to the Worcester Diocesan 
Architectural Society, Vol. I, Worcester : Deigbton. London : 
Masters. 1869. 

Wx are glad to welcome the first part of a work, which we announced 
some time ago as in course of preparation. Mr. Walker justly remarks 
that too little is known, beyond the limits of the county, of the archi- 
tecture of Worcestershire, religious and secular. He hopes by means 
of these anastatic drawings to supply a want that has long been felt at 
a comparatively small cost ; and he tells us that the illustrations which 
he has chosen for this first part, are, with the exception of one or two, 
now drawn and published for the first time. 

Mr. Walker*s first subject is Hagley Church, of which he gives two 
views ; one, rather roughly and coarsely drawn by another hand, in 
its former state, and another as rebuilt by Mr. Street, In the accom- 
panying letter-press he states the rather curious fact, that the chancel 
of the old church was rebuilt as late as 1754* by the first Lord Lyttel- 
ton, in the Gothic style. This was due, he supposes, to the influence 
of Dr. C. Lyttelton, Dean of Exeter, and afterwards Bishop of Carlisle. 
We are further told that in the rebuilding of the church, the Lyttelton 
monuments have been relieved of their urns, and other Pagan emblems, 
the inscriptions themselves being collected at the west end of the 
building. This seems to us an excellent compromise, which might 
well be adopted in other like cases. Elmley Lovett is the next subject. 
We have a pretty perspective view of the west end of the church, with 
its tower and spire — the steps and broken stem of the churchyard 
cross — and a most picturesque view of " the Lodge." an ancient timber 
manor-house. One of its gables bears the date 1635, and the words 
Nisi Dominus in very conspicuous letters. Of Hampton Lovett, we 
have a perspective of the church from the south-east, showing the 
unusual position of the tower, half engaged at the south-west of the 
qave. Besides these, there is a plate of details of a very late Pointed 
rood-screen, now removed ; and a copy of the Court House from an 
old painting, as it stood before its destruction in the seventeenth cen* 
tury. The church has been restored from the designs of Mr. Perkins ; 
and the churchyard cross by Mr. P. C. Hardwick, as a memorial to the 
second wife of Sir John Pakington. Mr. Walker next gives us a copy 
of an old view of Bewdley bridge, a mediaeval structure with a gate-house 
in the middle. This bridge has been long destroyed. Of Clifton-upon- 
Tyne church we have a ground-plan, two perspective views, and several 
details ; besides drawings of two half-timbered houses in the parish, 
Homme Castle, and Woodmanton Manor. The parish of Knightwick 
is illustrated by a view of the ancient church, and its curious timber 
porch, and also by a perspective of the new church, designed by Mr. 
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Perkioa of Worcester. Another Worcester architect, Mr. W. J. Hop- 
kins, has restored, with additions, the next church here drawn, that of 
White Ladies, Aston. S. Michael's chapelry, Cofton Hackett, is the 
subject of the next plate, followed by views of the half-timbered man* 
sion, Bamt Green House, and of the old grammar-school at King's- 
norton. In the latter building there is still preserved a theological 
library of six or seven hundred volumes, bequeathed to the school and 
parish in 1655, by Thomas Hall, a Puritan writer and divine, who had 
held the office of schoolmaster. Finally, this very promising volume 
concludes with two modem half-timbered cottages, designed by Messrs. 
Hugall and Male, for the estate of Mr. Oambier Parry, at Higbnam 
Court, Gloucestershire. We heartily wish Mr. Walker a still Urger 
list of subscribers to his series. 



ARCHjEOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 

Thk January number of the Archaoiogia Cambrengii contains rather 
mere of ecclesiology than usual in the continuation of " Mona Me- 
diaeva," which presents an interesting description, with illustrations, 
of several Anglesey churches, carefully drawn up by Mr. Longueville 
Jones. 

There is also a review of Wade's History of Melrose Abbey, accom- 
panied by a ground plan and an interior view of the choir. 

On other subjects, the volume contains a learned and interesting 
disquisition on the construction of " Giants* Houses '* or cromlechs* 
remarkable as t)ie work of no less a person than the King of Denmark, 
and reprinted by permission, from the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquities at Copenhagen. And connected in 
some manner with this is a short paper by Professor Babington, on the 
^* Kjokkenmoddings " of Denmark, i.e., certain collections of rubbisb 
seen on the coasts of Denmark, containing shells and bones which are 
probably the iaedible portions of food of the early inhabitants of Den- 
mark thrown away as refuse. 

The subject of the early inscribed stones of Wales is also ably con- 
tinued by Mr. Longueville Jones. Of other matters contained in the 
volume, it will be sufficient to notice what is connected with the pro** 
posed meeting of the Cambrian Archseological Association this year in 
Cornwall instead of in Wales, by the acceptance of the invitation of 
the Royal Institution of Cornwall. Hence arises some correspondence 
mentioning some of the objects of archaeological interest in Cornwall, 
also a review of the reports of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, and 
there appear the papers and report of that society for 1861 appended 
to this volume. 
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REPRINT OF THE SARUM MISSAL. 

Minale ad tuum huignis et praclara Ecclesia Sarum, para prima, TVm- 
paraU, Bumtifiland. 1861. Londinii, veneunt apud C. J. Stewart. 

Thb editor of this work, aided by the manager of the Burntisland 
Press, has conferred upon the Church of England a great boon, which 
may well put to shame our wealthy universities. Bishop Lloyd suc- 
ceeded in bringing home to the students of his time that, in order to 
understand the Book of Common Prayer, some acquaintance with the 
Breviary and Missal was indispensable. Further research soon brought 
into light that the old English uses differed materially from the Roman 
Missal. An edition of the Sarum Missal, as the most famous of the 
English uses, has been for many years urgently desired. Mr. Maskell's 
pretentious work, " On the Ancient Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land/' was limited to the Ordinary of the Mass, and is not altogether 
trustworthy as a reprint. It will therefore at once be seen that the 
editor of this reprint of the Sarum Missal has undertaken a task of 
the greatest interest to all who care for the history of the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

The work before us contains the '* Temporale'* — that is to say, those 
portions of the service which follow the changing course of the Chris- 
tian year, as the collects, epistles, graduals, sequences, gospels, secreta, 
communions, post-communions, &c. The *' Temporale" is followed by 
certain prayers and admonitions to the clergy who say mass. To this 
succeeds the " Ordinarium et Canon Missse," corresponding to the 
" Order for the Administration of the Lord's Supper," into which the 
parts of the " Temporale *' duly fit. The volume concludes with the 
Cautels of the Mass, — a number of directions as to cases of doubt 
which might arise in the celebration of the Holy Communion. 

Thus far the book before us. It remains for us to long for the Ca- 
lendar and " Sanctorale," which will complete this very handsome and 
convenient book. 

Every one knows that, when S. Augustine of Canterbury consulted 
S. Gregory as to the proper method of performing Divine Service in 
England, ^e Pontiff replied that S. Augustine might choose for him- 
self those rites and ceremonies which he considered most edifying, and 
frame them, when collected together, into services suited to the Eng- 
lish mind. This occurred about a.d. 507. It is not our present 
purpose to inquire into the customs of the Church of England before 
the Norman Conquest ; soon after which event was compiled the cele- 
brated " Use*' of Sarum, a.d. 1085. It may be questioned whether 
the labours of S. Osmund were so large as is often supposed. Dr. 
Rock is disposed to think that his work has been exaggerated. It is 
possible that he did no more than revive the rubrics and the music of 
the Anglo-Saxons. We know that in the abbey of Glastonbury serious 
disturbances occurred, in consequence of innovations forced upon the 
Anglo-Saxon community by the intruded Norman abbot. These 
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appear to have had their origin in the predilection of the monks for 
the ancient method of chanting, rather than hy any attempt to change 
the services themselves. To whatever extent the Lord Bishop of 
Sarum may have carried his revision of the Litargy, the book became 
a standard for the greater part of England and the whole of Ireland. 
The Use of York did not probably obtain authority out of the province, 
and that of Hereford was almost certainly diocesan. Within due 
limits each diocese might have an office in honour of a local saint, or 
some hymns (as at Worcester) peculiar to itself; and it is to these 
variations from the established standard that the preface to the Book of 
Common Prayer refers, under the name of " Synodals," so called, pro- 
bably, from their having received the sanction of a diocesan synod 
only. 

Foreigners who visited England admired the splendour of the Eng- 
lish ritual,^ and the decorum with which Divine Service was performed ; 
but years rolled on, and a day arrived, the 17th of February, 1541-2, 
when Cranmer moved the Convocation of Canterbury that missals and 
other Liturgic books might be reformed. And on February 2 1st, 
1 542-3, the same prelate announced the pleasure of King Henry VIII. 
that all Mass books should be examined over again, and the Service 
completed out of the Scriptures and other authentic doctors. 

Accordingly in 1 548 came forth an Order of Communion, followed 
in 1549 by the Book of Common Prayer, known as Edward's First 
Book; and on February 1st, 1549-50, an Act of Parliament required 
that " all books called Antiphons, Missals, Grails, Processionals, Man- 
uals, Sequences, Pies, Portuasses . . . Ordinals . . . heretofore used 
for service of the Church . . . shall be by authority of the present 
Act clearly and utterly abolished, extinguished, and forbidden ever to 
be used or kept in this realm." So fell the use of Sarum (we pass by 
its brief revival under Mary), that venerable rite according to which 
for 500 years at the least the sacrifice of the New Law had been duly 
offered to Almighty Goo, as a pure offering within the Church and 
realm of England. 

After the accession of Queen Elizabeth a rigorous search was made 
for all Missals,^ which were destroyed as fast as found. Hence it is 
that so few copies remain of the many thousand Missals which at one 
time must have abounded on the numerous altars of our cathedral, 
monastic, collegiate, and parochial churches. Twelve years ago we 
published in our pages a list of printed Service books according to the 
ancient uses of the Anglican Church. This was reprinted with addi- 
tions, and contains a list of 185 Sarum Missals, printed. We will 
assume that further research might discover as many more, and 
that 350 copies remain extant in England. How scanty a remnant 
of upwards of 50 editions, which were issued from the press between 
1492 and 1557 ! To remedy the comparative inaccessibility of these 
ancient books, the editor has printed the book now before us, and upon 
the student of English antiquity, no less than the ritualist and theolo- 
gian, he has conferred a most solid benefit. 

1 Dispatches of Sebastian Ginstiniani, 1515—1519. Vol. i. pp. 79, 86. 
s See Gatch's Collectanea Cnriosa. VoL ii. pp. 274— 28U 
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The Editor h&s reserved tilitil the completion of his labours the in- 
formation which he possesses as to Tarions editions, and which he has 
carefuUy collated. There is no standard copy or edition of the Sarum 
Missal. The precautions taken in reference to the Sealed Books of 
1 662, have no precedent in the Middle Ages, and each edition differs 
more or less from another. Under these circumstances it was open to 
the Editor either (I) to have reprinted that edition he should judge 
best, or (2) to have made a critical text : or again (3) to have given 
the fullest text unrevised but completed by the insertion of all quota- 
tions and references in brief to the Gradual and Processional. We do 
not understand that any one of these courses has been exactly followed, 
but as the Editor has doubtless very good reasons to adduce for his 
choice, we are content to suspend our judgment in the matter until we 
are in possession of his reasons, and proceed to notice the book itself. 

The Iftnrgical student who compares the Roman Missal with the 
famous " Use*' of Sarum wiU mainly observe in the latter these four 
things ; 

I. The numerous Sequences. 

II. The much more ample and abundant Rubrics. 

III. The presupposed attendance of a very large number of Glei^ 
and Choir. 

IV. The**farswa" of ordinary passages in Divine Service, and of 
portions of Holy Scripture. 

It might be supposed that to the Tridentine Revision of the Roman 
Missal are attributable the chief differences between the two rites, but 
it is more probable that from the time of S. Augustine there was con- 
siderable divergence. It may be doubted whether Sequences ever 
found much favour at Rome. The Ordo Romanus does not imply that 
such compositions existed when it was drawn up. Even Alcuin and 
Amalarius describe the Sequence as what in the later practice of Sarum 
was called a «* Prose," viz., after a hymn or antiphon had been srung 
the whole of the music was repeated to the last syllable of the last 
line. At this point in the Mass Alleluia was sung, and Alcuin's words 
are, '* Hiec jubilatio quam Sequentiam vocant iUud tempus significat 
quando Don erit necessaria loeutio verborum sed sola cogitatione mens 
menti monstrabit quod retinet in se.*' In course of time words were 
framed for the music so sung, and these compositions still as it were the 
completion of the previous Alleluia retained the name of Sequence. They 
were of constant use in other churches, as may be seen in the very in« 
teresting dissertation prefaced to Mr. Neale's Seqoentise ex Missa)ibus,but 
the Roman Missal of 1 500 contains only seven, (three of which are also 
in the Sarum Temporale) and of these the Tridentine Revision removed 
two, viz., ** Dulcis Jesas Nazarenus," end " Sancti Spiritus adsit nobis 
gratia." To those persons, therefore, whose acquaintance with the 
Missal is limited to the modern one of the Church of Rome, the 
Sarum Temporale will supply a most interesting study, for it contains 
no less than thirty-four Sequences. They were snng only on Feasts, 
and not on Sondays except those in Advent : — Easter-day, Whitsun- 
day, Trinity Sunday, and Low Sunday being counted, of course, as 
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Feasts. Some of these Sequences have been printed in Mr. Neale*8 
collection previously noticed, but we observe that the editor, although 
adopting Mr. Neale's laws of scansion, has modified some applications 
of them. 

Adam of S. Victor, in the Sequences composed by him, brings the 
Old Testament to bear upon the New with marvellous effect. Type is 
prodigally heaped upon type, so as to show a most intimate and accurate 
acquaintance with Holy Scripture. We may refer as an example to the 
" Zyma vetus ezpurgetur," p. 363. This has been translated by Mr. 
Neale, in his admirable little work, '* Mediaeval Hymns and Sequences.*' 
and it is mach to be wished that these Sequences might again find their 
place in the service for Holy Communion. We are almost disposed to 
suspect that the very common practice of singing a hymn before sermon 
may not be altogether unconnected with the old custom. 

A moat cursory inspection will show the ample proportions of the 
Rubrics. Notwithstanding the recoUectiona of the unhappy occur- 
rences at S. George's- in- the- East, which are still fresh, the English 
mind is undoubtedly given to delight in a developed ritual, and it 
may be questioned whether the worship of Almighty Goo was ever 
conducted with greater solemnity than was enjoined by the Church of 
England in the Middle Ages. The duties of the clergy in their stalls, 
and those of the vicars choral in secundd found, were assigned with 
great precision. Minute instructions for the " Rectores chori," with their 
staves of office — rthe choristers at the " Gradus chori," a step immediately 
to the East of the choir stalls — as well as those for the " ceroferarii** or 
taperbearers, and " thuribularii *' or incense bearers, (these last were 
boys, hence our modern word treble) enable us to form a vivid idea of 
the great care and dignity with which our ancestors worshipped God. 
The clergy of the present day, who disregard and misunderstand the brief 
provisions of an abridged rubric, may well wonder at a direction such as 
the following, page 1 % for the reading of the Gospel at Mass. 

" £t sic procedat Diaconus per medium Chori, ipsum Teztum super tinis« 
tram maniim solemniter gestando, ad Pulpitum accedat, thuribulario et cero- 
ferario procedentibai. £t si duplex festum fuerit crux procedat ; quse quasi 
a dextris coutraria — id est ex opposito — erit legentis Evaogelium : facie Cnici- 
fixi ad legentem conversa. Quandocumque' enim legitur Epistola in Pulpito 
ibidem legatur et Evaogelium. Et ram ad locum legendi pervenerint, textum 
ipsum subdiaconus accipiat, et a sinistris ipsius diaconi quasi oppositus ipsum 
textum dum Evaogelium legitur teneat, ceroferariis diacono assistentibus nno 
a dextris et reliquo a ^sinistris et ad eum conversis : Thuhbularius vero stet 
post diaconum ad eum con versus : et semper legatur Evangelium versus aqui^ 
lonem id est boream." 

These very exact directions find no counterpart in the Roman Missal, 
and will illustrate our assertion as to the ample character of the 
Sarum Rubric. Instructions of this kind require a large staff of 
skilled clergy and choir for their execution, and hence the large num- 
ber of persons of the foundation of secular cathedrals. 

^ I.e., omni die dominica et quandocouque Chorus regitiur per totam annam ; 
et in die Coenn et in Yigilia Paschie et Pentecostes et in Commemoratione Ani- 
mamm. 
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To illustrate the last peculiarity which we pointed out, we cannot 
forhear to quote the very beautiful Lection at the midnight Mass at 
Christmas. Our present First Lesson for Christmas Day is intersper:sed 
with sentences which appropriate to the Christian dispensation the 
words of Isaiah. 

'* Lectio EsaiaB prophetie. In qua Christi lueida vaticinatur nativitas. 
Hffic dicit Dominus, Pater Filius et Spirihu Satwtus in quo sunt omnia 
condita supema atque ima, Populus gentium qui ambulabat in tenebris, Quem 
creasti qucm frawU subdola hostis expulsit paradiso et captivatum secum 
traxit ad tartaraj Vidit lucem magnam ; F\dserunt et immania nocte media 
pastorUms lumina. Habitantibus in regione umbns mortis Lux sempUema 
et redetnptio vere nostra Orta est eii." 

And so on for the remainder of the Lesson. 

This *' farsura" or insertion of words was also^applied to the Kyrie 
Eleison, *' Gloria in Ezcelsis" on certain feasts, as was also the case 
in the Roman Missal before the Council of Trent. 

To examine the ceremonies of Holy Week and Easter would require 
more space than is at present at our disposal, but we will conclude by 
quoting one or two rubrics which may help to explain the directions 
or omissions of the Book of Common Prayer. 

Of the number of Collects, — 

"Ad missam impar numerus CoUectarum semper custodiatur nisi m Hebdo- 
mada Nativitatis tantum" — P. 4. 

Of the position of the celebrant at the altar, — 

" Sciendum est quod quicquid a sacerdote dicetur ante Epistolam, in dextro 

comu AUaris expleatur : prater inceptionem Gloria in Excelsis. Simititer 

fiat post perceptionem Sacramenii. Qetera omnia in medio AUaris expleantur 

nisi forte diaconus defuerit. Turn enim in sinistro comu altaris legatur Evan- 

gelium.''—?. 689. 

That the red altar cloth so common in English Churches is the pro- 
per colour for Sundays is shown by the Rubric, p. 583. 

" Rubeis utantur vestimentis omnibus Domimcis per annum extra tempus 
PascluB quando de Dominica agatur** 

Indeed a new era in the examination of the Prayer Book has begun, 
and we are under the deepest obligations to those who have provided 
us with such an object of study. 

We trust at some future time to return to this book, and point out 
in detail the ceremonies of Holy Week and Easter. 

That the Reformation of the 1 6th century was not intended to sever 
the Church of England from her Mediaeval antecedents is now generally 
admitted. The Book of Common Prayer has not yet so long a history 
as the rite of S. Osmund. Let us reverently study the religious history 
and practices of our forefathers in no carping or narrow spirit, but as 
they who have entered into a goodly heritage acknowledge with all 
thankfulness and gratitude the labours of those who have builded up 
the stately fabric we so largely enjoy. 
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ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Thb first meeting of the Motett Choir of the Eccleaiological Society, 
for the present Season, was held on the evening of Fehruary 11, in 
the rooms of the Architectural Union, (having been adjourned from 
December 17, in consequence of the death of the Prince Omiort,) and 
was well attended. The programme was as follows : — 

AfUiphon, ** O Sapientia" Hytfrnal Noted. 

Motett, ** Rejoice id the Lord'* Bedford. 

Awtipkon. "OAdonai*' Hymnal Noted. 

Hymn, " Conditor alme siderom'* Ditto 

AnHphon. '< O Radix Jesse" Ditto 

Hymn, " Veni, veni Emmanuel" Ditto 

Auiiphon and Mitsa. " Veni, Sponsa Christi;' '< Kyrie,** «< Gloria 
in excelsis," '* Credo," '' Sancius," *' Benedictus," aad " Ag- 
nus Dei" ...••• Palestrina. 

P9almLIX Psalter Noted. 

Ant^hon. «< O Clavit David" Hymnal Noted. 

Carol " Our Master hath a garden'* .... Bedding's Collection, IX. 

AnHphon. *' O Oriens" Hymnal Noted. 

Carol. ** Earthly friends'' Carols for Christmas-Tide, It. 

Antiphm. " O Rex Gentium" Hymnal Noted. 

Carol " The first Noweir Sedding*s Collection, I. 

Antiphon. *' O Emmanuel" Hymnal Noted. 

Carol '* Earth to-day rejoices" .... Carols for Christmas-Tide, V. 

Antiphon, ** O Virgo Virginum" Hymnal Noted, 

Carol " Christ was born" Carols for Christmas-Tide, IV. 

Hymn, ^ Coide natus ex Parentis" Hymnal Noted. 

Co0^Un€ Hymn. " Te hicb wfte teraiin«n" ...... Ditto. 



CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thx first meeting for the Lent Term, was held on Thursday, Feb. 13. 
The Rev. G. Williams, King*s College, in the chair. 

Mr. J. Francis, of S. John's College, w^b elected a member. 

The Rev. E. J. Beck, Clare College, then called attention to the 
exertions being made by the " National Association for Freedom of 
Public Worship in England" to abolish the pew system. Some dis- 
cussion arose on the subject, and various opinions were expressed. 
After which Mr. J. W. Clark, Trinity College, read a paper on the 
Royal Chapel at Palermo, which he illustrated by several drawings 
and photographs. 

The second meeting was held on Thursday, Feb. 27. The Rev. H. 
R. Luard, Trinity College, in the chair. 

Mr. E. S. Perry, Trinity College, and Mr. C. Cubitt, Trinity Col- 
lege, were then elected members. 

Mr. J. W. Clark, Trinity College, then read a paper on " Genoese 
Churches," which was illustrated by photographs, &c. 

VOL. XXIII. B 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY 

OF NORTHAMPTON. 

At a Committee meeting, held on the 0th of December, 1861, the 
Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton in the chair — the minutes of the last 
meeting were read and signed. There were elected two new members : 
the Rev. W. F. Witts, Uppingham School, and the Rev. H. J. Thompson, 
Dodford, Weedon. Books presented : four numbers, in continuation, 
of the " Archaeological Journal,*' from the Rev. W. Thornton ; Report 
of Ecclesiological Society for 1 861 ; designs for painted glass by Messrs. 
Heaton and Butler. Exhibited by Mr. Law, a silver-gilt ring, found 
in S. Giles' churchyard, belonging to the museum of the Mechanics' 
Institute ; by Mr. G. Taylor, two MSS., beautifully illuminated ; three 
views of Sutton Bassett church, now in the course of being rebuilt, 
photographed by Mr. Jennings' for the Society. Mr. Morton consulted 
the Committee with reference to a painted window about to be inserted 
in the chancel of Harleston church. The Secretary was desired to 
communicate with the Rector of Pattishall, as to a convenient day for 
the sub-committee to visit his church. The cottages designed by Mr. 
Pedley under the instructions of the Committee, were again considered 
and thoroughly scrutinized, and a form of " Recommendations to Cot- 
tage Builders," to be issued by the Society, agreed upon. It was stated 
that the folio volume of *' D'Agincourt's History of Art" was missing 
from the library, and the Secretary was desired to make inquiries re- 
specting it. Mr. Irvine exhibited patterns for the proposed needle- 
work for S. Sepulchre's. An inaugural meeting of the local sub-Com- 
mittee was announced to take place on Tuesday evening, December 17. 



At a Committee meeting held on Monday, Feb. 10, 1862» Lord Al- 
wyne Compton in the chair, the minutes of the last meeting were read, 
and the following new members elected: — the Rev. W. L. Collins, (Great 
Houghton.) T. L. Selby, Esq., Mr. J. Butterfield, and Mr. W. H. 
Harris. There were presented — " Account of the Xanthian Marbles," 
and other volumes by Mr. Taylor ; " The Xanthian Temple," and va- 
rious etchings by Mr. Irvine; volume for 1861, of the Ham Anastatic 
Society, by the Rev. G. R. Mackamess ; photograph of Lichfield cathe- 
dra], by Mr. Whitten. Exhibited by Mr. Elliot, a curious collection of 
snufF-boxes. belonging to C. Hughes, Esq., T. Scriven, Esq., and others ; 
a rare pamphlet of *' The Skirmishes between the Northants Forces, 
and the King's Troops, 1643," by Mr. Abel; a collection of various 
and rare books, by C. Hughes, Esq. ; various encaustic tiles and Roman 
urn, by Mr. Whiting. Plans for the enlargement and improvement of 
Pitsford Church, by Mr. W. E. Gillett, were exhibited by the Rev. G. 
H. Vyse. A committee was appointed to visit Pattishall church at the 
request of the Rector. A plan for a pair of cottages, approved by the 
Committee, was ordered to be engraved for the next volume of reports. 
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A design for bracketing an organ in Ulip chancel, was submitted by 
the Rev. N. F. Lightfoot, and various other matters considered, and 
the question of the reproduction of the portion of Doomsday Book, re- 
lating to Northamptonshire, was discussed. An exact facsimile by 
the photozincographic process, will be produced at the Ordnance Sur- 
vey Office, under the direction of Sir Henry James, provided fifty copies 
are subscribed for at eight shillings. The Latin extension, in modem 
type, with an English translation, will also be undertaken, provided one 
hundred subscribers , can be obtained at the additional price of about 
fifteen shillings. This portion will be issued separately, or bound to- 
gether with the facsimile which will be imperial quarto size. The 
Society has made arrangements with Mr. Dorman, of this town, in 
communication with Messrs. Vacher and Sons of £x>ndon, who are 
about to publish other counties. The Society agreed to take three 
copies of the work in their complete form. The local Archaeological 
Committee has held its regular evening meetings with great success, 
and has several papers promised, with the accession of many new 
members. 



NEW CHURCHES. 

Christ Church, Freemantle, Hampshire. — This is a large and cheap 
suburban church in the outskirts of Southampton, intended for a large 
population, who are almost all poor. The accommodation is for 986 
people : and the contract of the whole building, including the tower 
and spire, is only ^,830. Mr. White, who is the architect, has 
greatly distinguished himself in the design. The work advances slowly, 
in successive stages, as funds accrue. At present there is a stoppage. 
The church is faced with brick internally*, the exterior is buUt of 
Swanage stone, with dressings of Bath stone. The roofs are of slate. 
The design, in its completeness, exhibits a chancel, 34 feet long by 
13 ft. 4 in. broad, with two aisles to its western half, and a sacristy to 
the north-east ; a clerestoried nave, 80 feet long by 26 ft. 10 in. broad, 
with two transepts, two aisles, a south-west porch, and a western 
tower. The arrangements are very churchlike. The chancel is raised 
on two steps, and the sanctuary on three more, besides a footpace for 
the altar. A prayer-desk, treated as a stall, occupies the south-west 
angle of the chancel, opposite to which is the pulpit. There are «eats 
for the choir, with two rows of subsellas on each side for the boys. 
The rest of the area is crowded with open seats, all looking east, ex- 
cept those in the two transepts and in the two chancel aisles, which 
face north and south. In the south chancel aisle stands the organ. 
There is, curiously enough, no font marked in the plan. The style is 
Early Middle- Pointed ; and Mr. White has given a character to it by 
making the comparative height considerable. The arcades of the nave 
are only three in number on each side, exclusive of the broader and 
loftier arches opening into the transepts. The piers are low and plain, 
with flowered capitals : the arches high, and simple— ^f one cham- 
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fered order, with a label. The chancel arok» Bpringing from corbelled 
8hafU» is of the same kind. The clerestory windows are tracoied, in 
lour lights, sometimes with foliated circles in the head, all in arched 
openings. Hie nave roof has tie-beams, king-posts, and collars. aU 
of the simplest and plainest kind. The chancel roof has only collars. 
The aisles have lean-to roofs, except that on the south aide of the 
ohanoel, which is gabled with a transverBe axis. The aisle windows 
are small trefoil-headed lights, arranged in couplets. The north 
transept gallery has a composition of plate tracery of four lights, with 
small oirdes over each pair, and a larger foliated circle above all ; the 
window in the gable of the south transept is of four lights, each psir 
intersecting, with an ooto-foikd circle in the head. The east window 
is of five tre-foiled lights, with a large sex-foiled circle above. The 
western tower is very skilfully designed so as to produce a really good 
architectural effect witih small cost. Above a western door there is a 
well-composed lour-light window ; and then a blank stage, surmounted 
by the belfry windows, which are double, each of two lights. Above all 
is a rather low octagonal broach banded spire, with narrow pierced 
spire lights on the cardinal faces. We observe an unusual arrange 
ment for the clock face on the south side of the tower. It is an 
ordinary quatre-foiled circle, with a broad stone rim, on which the 
figures are to be cut. The whole is protected by a too slightly pro- 
jecting label. We may congratulate the architect on having produced 
so good a church under such unfavourable conditions. 



NBW SCHOOLS. &o. 

Qrin^ Seiori and Schoobmaster't Bouse, Bucks. — ^The school here, 
designed by Mr. White» has been finished ; but the master's house 
remains to be built. The former building cost £280. The material 
is red Iwrick, inside and out, with wooden windows and a tiled roof. 
The schoolroom is a parallelogram in plan, about 34 ft. by 16, with 
a class room on one side* and separate doors and lobbies, for boys and 
girls, one at eack end. The design is most simple, but v^ satis^ 
fsotory and effe^ive. The windows, framed in wood, are of good 
style. The house, which stands at right angles to the school* is a good 
specimen of the most unpretending cottage architecture. 

Great Mapkstead School and Schoolnuuter's House, — Mr. White has 
lately begun this new school. The contract amounts to £710. The 
material is brick ; and the inside is lined with brick up to shoulder 
height, above which the walls are plastered. The windows are of 
Caen atone; the roof is tiled. The dimensions of the schoolroom 
are 37 feet by 16 ft. 9>ip. ; and there is a class-room on one side, 14 ft. 
by 11. There are two entrances and lobbies, one at each end, each of 
the latter havii^ a lavatory. The school is connected with the 
teaoher'a house by a weU-oonceived cloister. A good PcHuted window 
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of three lights transomed occupies the gable of the schoolroom ; and 
a single bell-turret rises from the roof. The house has small square- 
headed wooden windows, and good chimneys of brick. . 

Blstead Parsonage, Surrey* — ^A capital design by Mr. White. The 
house is built of a local stone, quarried near Godalming. The dressings 
are chiefly of Bath stone ; the roof of tiles. The total cost, including 
the stable, £1,160. The style has a simple Pointed character, though 
the windows, which are of wood, are sqoare-headed. The rooms are 
Tery well planned, and there is a special apartment for parochial pur- 
poses. Inside we observe some good timber framing for the stair- 
cases. A character is given externally by the arched doorways. 



SECULAR WORKS. 

A house for Mr. Thomas Wilson, of Oaklanda, Riding Mill, North- 
nmb^kndt has been designed in an Early Pointed style by Messrs. 
Walton and Robson, of Durham. The style is very thoroughly carried 
out. The windowa are generally trefoil* headed lancets, but glased 
with square-headed sashes. We confess we should like a rather larger 
amount of fenestration, such as a later variety of the style more freely 
admits. The chimneys are well treated, being clusters of cylindrical 
shafts^ with circular caps, and dying off Vm gabled basements. The 
porch seems rather to affect archaic forms in the carving of the capi<. 
tals ; but the architects have skilfully managed to avoid a too decided 
ecclesiastical character. The interned detail is also decidedly Pointed; 
but here, as is unavoidable, the style is rather late. We like the 
treatment of the dormers as well as anything in the design. The otkl 
seems to us in rather a later spirit than the rest. This interesting aad 
not unimportant work has been roofed in, we believe, and approaches 
completion. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

8. George*s Catheiral, Capetown, — ^Iliis church was originally built 
to imitate S. Pancras outside, with an interior modelled on that of a 
Baptist chapel given in Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Architecture, — an 
organ, with piled up seats for children, on each side occupying the 
east end. The dean has, however, placed it in the hands of Mr. 
Butterfield ; the chancel and sanctuary arrangements have been recast 
on a dignified and stately plan, and we hear that a marble reredos and 
a pulpit in the same materuJ are soon to follow. 
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, NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

THB MBDLSVAL COUAT. F.8. 

SiKCB we went to press with our first article, the locale of the Me- 
diaeval Court has heea shifted, and our new position, though not in the 
central gangway of the nave, is more commodious, more spacious, and 
hetter lighted, in the ohlong space to the north-east, between the north 
nave gallery and the northern boundary wall. We are now directly 
under the skylights, and have the free use of our surrounding barrier 
on both sides. The main feature of that space will be the Furniture 

Court and the Mediaeval Court. 

• 

We have received the first part of a new series of Gothic Memorials 
(London : Ghriffith and Farran) by Mr. W. C. Brangwyn, architect. 
It contains twenty designs, printed by the anastatic process, for mural 
monuments, crosses, headstones, &c. These sketches are all of them 
in a good spirit, and show much ability. But we think they aim too 
much at originality. The truth is that no very great variety in the 
commoner kinds of sepulchral memorials is possible, nor would it be 
very desirable. Still, some of Mr. Brangwyn's head-crosses, such for 
instance as Nos. % 8, have considerable merit. The combination of 
stone and iron, as in Nos. 3, 10, is less happy. Others, such as Nos. 
4, 7, are positively ugly forms. The epitaphs are seldom given. In 
one we notice the grammatical blunder of *' Here resteth the remains," 
and there is another example of bad spelling. We can commend the 
design (No. 1 1) for an oak grave-cross. No. 14 is an ambitious mural 
tablet, treated with shafts, brackets, a canopy, in'cised ornamentation 
in mastic, and a bas-relief of one of the corporal works of mercy. 
No. 1 5 is a rather better composition, meant as a mural canopied frame- 
work for monumental brasses. But the sculptured heads in the sunk 
circles are too unimportant, in relation to the rest of the design, to be 
quite satisfactory ; and the figures indicated on the brasses, do not 
seem to be any better adaptations of modern costume than the tSi^ 
of Mr. Stephenson, which has been lately laid down in the nave of 
Westminster Abbey. No. 17 is intended for a memorial of the founder 
of a church. A half figure in brass, in a kind of robe, such as is gene- 
rally given to the Apostles, is holding a dwarf model of a church. 
This is very unreal. No. 19 is a sort of high tomb ; but the design is 
scarcely suitable for an external situation. FinaUy, No. ^, is an am- 
bitious design for a kind of churchyard cross. We should be very 
sorry to see our churchyards crowded with cumbrous erections of this 
kind. 

The Ilam Anastatic Drawing Society, of which we have already laid 
the prospectus before our readers, has published its second volume. It 
is pleasant to record that this is, in an artistic point of view, a marked 
improvement upon its predecessor. The idea of preserving memo- 
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rBnda of buildings of architectural or antiquarian interest, by collect- 
ing the sketches of local amateurs, and reproducing them in a joint 
volume by means of the anastatic process, is a good one enough : and 
its value has been proved by the success of an earlier society, which 
has been for some years in the field. The first volume of the new 
society, which scarcely fulfilled the expectations of its originators, 
made us (we confess) doubt whether there was room for two such 
bodies. But the new volume is in all respects superior. We do not 
say that a still more diligent use of the pruning- knife would not have 
improved it. There are not a few pictures admitted into this volume 
which are altogether worthless, from the incompetence of the draughts- 
man. On the other hand, there are some so much beyond the ave- 
rage level of amateur drawing, that we have no difiiculty in identifying 
them as the work of professional architects. Whether this class is 
properly admissible, we have our doubts. But at any rate their con- 
tributions go far to compensate for others which would be better 
away. The pictures which we select for commendation are as fol- 
lows : — A very clever sketch of Lincoln cathedral from the cloisters, 
by Mr. Beazley. But the society can hardly pretend that this is one 
of the out-of-the-way subjects which it was to be one of its special 
objects to rescue from oblivion. The desecrated priory chapel at Stam- 
ford, by the same gentleman, is not open to the same criticism. Mr. 
J. S. Walker contributes a good view of Allensmore church, Here- 
fordshire, and another of Stoke Prior church, in the same county. The 
beautiful octagonal spire of Wilby, Northamptonshire, is the subject 
of another drawing by Mr. Beazley, who also sends views of Ravens- 
thorpe and Grafton-under-Wood churches, from the same district. 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, Jun., contributes a view of the south arcade of 
Chichester cathedral, showing how it was shored up after the fsdl of 
the tower. Mr. Swanwick's picturesque sketch of the curious tombs 
in Astbury churchyard, Cheshire, deserves to be noticed with com- 
mendation. The views of natural objects in this series are but few. 
Nor is this to be regretted, especially as the anastatic process suits 
architecture better than landscape. Indeed, if the accomplished Edi- 
tor would take our advice he would exclude all trees, all mountains, 
and above all the sea, from the contents of his next volume. 

The excellent description of the church of S. Mary, Stone, Kent, by 
Mr. Street, which we noticed on its appearance in the third volume of 
the Arehaologia Cantiana, has since been published in a separate form 
by Mr. J. R. Smith, and is sold in behalf of the Restoration Fund. 

We have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the First Annual 
Report of the National Association for promoting Freedom of Public 
Worship in the Church of England. The Society has, we need not 
say, our best wishes for its prosperity and usefulness. 

We have great pleasure in announcing that a Choral Union for the 
diocese of Canterbury has been established, with the cordial approba- 
tion of the Archbishop. The Dean is president; the Rev. William 
Clarke, of Wingham, secretary ; and the office of precentor has been 
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allotted to our own seoretaty for muBical tnatttn, wiio will, w« an 
confidantr make the beat arrangemeDtt poaaible under present circiua- 
atancea. We hope to g^ve further inlonnatioD in our next number* 

We hear with pleasure that Mr. Bishop of Cheltenham is engaged 



on 



this valuable work will necessarily be an expensive undertaking ; but 
besides its intrinsic merits* the book will illustrate the ritual history of 
the Church of England in a very interesting way. Subscribers'^ names 
would be gladly received. The editor is known to be a skilful and ao» 
curate musician. 

We are very glad to be able to announce that the Architectural and 
ArchSBological Society of Durham and Northumberland has been at 
last actually started. Such a body was greatly wanted in the north of 
England. The President is R. L. Pemberton, Esq., of Sunderland, and 
the following gentlemen will serve upon the Committee :— The Yen. 
Archdeacon Coxe, W. Henderson, Esq., Rev. J. F. Hodgson, T. Wilson, 
Esq., Rev. Dr. Holden, W. S. Gibson, Esq., C. H. Cadogan, Esq.. 
F. R. Wilson, Esq., Rev. F. Thompson, Rev. A. Oreenwell. Rev. W. 
Oreenwell, Rev. J. F. Bigge, T. Austin, Esq. Rev. E. Greatorex. 
Durham ; E. R. Robson, Esq., Durham ; Honorary Secretaries. Chris- 
topher Rowlandson, Esq., Treasurer. The first rule of this new So- 
ciety will explain its scope and intentions. " That the object of the 
Society be to promote the study of Architecture and Archaeology, to 
preserve Architectural and other ancient remains, and to improve, as 
far as may be, the character of ecclesiastical and other edifices to be 
erected in future." We wish every success to this new organization. 

Errata. — Page 36. line 31«/or S. Mary's Church, read S. Mary- 
church. Page 53, line 18 from bottom ; far monstrous minioM rtad 
monotonous minims. 
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THE SCULPTURED AND CROSS STONES OF SCOTLAND. 

[Wb borrow from the pages of a recent number of the Scottish Ec- 
cktuutical Journal (kindly forwarded to us by the Editor) the follow- 
ing interesting extracts. — Ed.] 

The subject of the Scottish Sculptured Stones is one of surpassing 
interest, from the mystery in which the date of their erection, the 
people by whom they were erected, and the meaning of the symbols 
occurring upon them, are shrouded. The symbol of the cross, indeed, 
which we find so constantly recurring upon them, and in one instance 
at least a representation of ecclesiastics bending in adoration before the 
chalice and the consecrated host, point them out as relics of a people 
to whom the religion of the Crucified had been proclaimed. The 
nature of the sculpture also, especially what has been called the Celtic 
knot-work, corresponding as it does with the style of adyancement to 
which the arts and sciences had attained in other things, and with the 
style of the illumination of several Irish manuscripts of the time, 
points to the period between the 7th and 10th centuries, as that during 
which they were erected. This knot-work (says Wilson in his Archae- 
ology) is to be found on the sculpture, the jewellery, the manuscripts, 
and the decorated shrines, and bo<^- cases of the early Irish Christian 
art, and has been perpetuated almost to our own day on the dirks of 
our Scottish highlanders. 

But the symbols which are sculptured upon them have as yet defied 
the investigations of the archseologist. We can decipher the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt and the cuneiform inscriptions of Nineveh and 
Babylon, but we have not been able as yet to discover any satisfi^ctory 
key to the meaning of those strange mysterious symbols on our Scottish 
stones. They occur so frequently as to preclude the idea of their 
having been the result of chance, and the style of their execution is so 
varied as to do away with the notion of their having been the produc- 
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tion of any particular artist. Besidea the crosB, the most commoa 
symbols are the crescent and an ornament like a pair of spectacles, 
both of which are represented, sometimes with and sometimes without 
a sceptre, a mirror or speculum, a comb, a horse-shoe figure, and a 
serpent sometimes with and sometimes without a sceptre. The ar- 
rangement is not the same in any two stones, which leads, perhaps, to 
the supposition that a difference in arrangement implies a difference in 
the meaning intended to be conveyed. 

Besides these symbols, the stones are often engraved with represen- 
tations of personages and events. We have warriors on horseback 
and on foot, armed with sword and spear, battle-axe and shield. We 
have priests and monks, harpers and harps, processions and battles, 
chairs and war chariots, bows and arrows, horses and dogs. On one 
monument only is there the representation of a boat, namely, on S, 
Orland's stone, near Glamis. These stand out on the moss-grown 
stones, telling their tales of other times, telling us that our Scoto- 
Pictish ancestors were men of like tastes, feelings, and dispositions 
with ourselves, and testifying to the prevalence of a degree of civiliza- 
tion, which, but for those representations, we should scarcely have' 
expected. 

It is very interesting to compare the representations whidi they give 
of animals which are indigenous to Scotland with those inhabiting 
foreign countries, for whilst the former are in general ezeeuted with 
considerable accuracy, mistakes are often made in the delineation of 
the latter ; the elephant, for instance, being represented vrith hoofs 
like a horse in place of paws. Apes, monkeys, serpents, and even 
tigers are in general correctly executed : which shows, perhaps, that, 
whilst the means of transit then existing sufficed to introduce those 
animals into Scottish soil, there were no means of conveyance sufficient 
to transport the gigantic elephant, and that therefore the artist, in de- 
lineating the animal which he had never seen, but had only acquired 
the knowledge of from some rude sketch, or perhaps only from verbal 
description, fell into mistakes with regard to the form of some parts of 
its body. Indeed we are not left without trustworthy evidence of the 
intercourse of Scotland in early times with Eastern countries : for only 
the other jear amongst a hoard of coins found in Orkney there was 
one of an Eastern caliph of the ninth century. The hoard is supposed 
to have been hidden by a Norse pirate in the tenth century. 

Although we have not been able to read the language which the 
symbols express, we have perhaps mdvanced a step towards it, in being 
able to limit and define the district in which the stones on which they 
are sculptured occur. 

The symbolic emblems occur much more rarely on stones between 
the Tay and the Dee than between the Dee and the Spey, and still 
more rarely between the Tay and the Forth. South of the Forth 
there are only two known to exist. One of them owes its preserva- 
tion to its having been used as a lintel in a window of the church at 
Abercom. the see of the Pictish Bishop Trumwine, of whom we read 
in Bede, and who, on the defeat of the Anglo-Saxons by the Picts, 
took refuge at Streannesalch or Whitby. (Bohn's Bede, p. 234.) 
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The other formed a fooNbridge in Princes Street Gardens, Edinburgh, 
but it has recently been removed to the Antiquarian Museum. 

The crosses of lona and the west coast of Scotland, bear a general 
resemblance to those in the eastern districts of the country, with such 
diiFerences aa mark them out as the work of another age and race. 
The croeses of Wales, Ireland, and the Isle of Man, also ^ar a general 
resemblance to the Scottish crosses, but though sioular in some res- 
pects, the style of the crosses of each of these countries differs quite 
as much aa one order of Classic or one style of Gothic architecture 
diflR»« from another order or style. The crosses of Ireland and Sco^ 
land bear the greatest resemblance. 

Sixty stones in Sootland have been found near ancient ecclesiastical 
sites. Excepting the mirror and comb, no symbolical figures similar 
to those on the Scottish stones, occur in any other country. The mir- 
for and eomb, however, are found in some of the tombs of the cati^ 
combs at Rome. 

On two stones only do we find inscriptions in alphabetical characters, 
namely at Saint Vigean*s, near Arbroath, and at the otherwise un- 
•oulptured stone at Newton Ghurioch. The inscription on the stone at 
Saint Vigean's is in the same Celtic character as that on the early 
monuments of Ireland, and the more ancient monuments at lona. 
There can be lilUe doubt that it is the oldest piece of writing in Scot- 
land, not exempting perhaps the ancient Celtic manuscript recently 
found at Trinity College, Cambridge, the Gaelic of which is supposed 
to be six or seven centuries older than any previously known to be in 
existence. So far as unobliterated the inscription on the stone at 
Saint Vigean's reads thus, Drost&n ipe V^ret eU Forcmt which Profes** 
sor Simpson, who is now almost as fomous for his knowledge of such 
Bubjects as he is for that of his own profession, translates-^" Droiien 
tke Bon of Voret {or Feredkh) of tke race of Fergus:* He has been 
enabled to translate it by referring to ancient Wdsh or Brituh rather 
than to Scoto-Celtic analogies, although it must be remembered that 
all these are but dialects of the great Celtic tongue. His translation 
is confirmed to a certain extent, by references to anment Scottish hia- 
tones. 

The stone at Newton Garioch is inscribed in unknown charaetera. 
The late Professor Mill, of Cambridge, thought that they were Phosni- 
cian. Mr. Stuart, the author of tlie prefece to the invaluable volume 
published by the Spalding Club, thinks he ha6 discovered all the letters 
on pottery found by Layard at Nineveh. 

The only inference we can draw as yet with regard to these sculp- 
tured stones, is that they were peculiar to a people on the north-east 
coast of Scotland. 
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S. JOHN BAPTIST, CHESTER. 

Thi8 famous and highly interesting charch, formerly conventual, and 
for a time the cathedral church of the united dioceses of Chester, Lich* 
field, and Coventry, is probably well-known to most of our readers. 
Our present purpose is by no means to describe it minutely, a task 
which would well nigh take a volume : and as a good general description 
of it has already been given by Mr. Freeman, in the EeeksiologisU 
(Vol. XV.,) we shall only notice its present state and original arrange* 
'ment, so far as is necessary in connection with the restoration which 
is now being carried on. 

The church was originally a spacious one, of cruciform plan, with 
-central lantern, aisles to both nave and choir, and eastern chapels. 
The original portions are good Romanesque, but the nave has a most 
beautiful First-Pointed triforium and clerestory. The lantern tower 
lias been destroyed, and the transepts were shortened to the width of 
the aisles, and the eastern portion dismantled, all but one bay of the 
choir, soon after the Dissolution, when the nav^ with the crossing, 
the mutilated transepts and shortened choir were reserved to form the 
parish church. Thus, though a portion of each original member still 
exists, no one is entirely perfect, for the nave is not carried to its in- 
tended length. It will easily be seen that it should have been extended 
further westward, for the foundations may be traced, and the west front 
was designed for two towers. Whether this portion were destroyed, 
or never finished, it is difficult to say. The present lofty and imposing 
Third-Pointed tower evidently occupies the position of the intended 
north tower of the west front, and is connected with th^ aisle by a con- 
tinuation of the walls, so as to form a kind of passage into which opens 
the magnificent First-Pointed porch, which is situated beyond the 
point where the present nave terminates, and therefore without such a 
•contrivance would be useless as an entrance to the church. There 
are various anomalies about this part of the church, not easy of expla- 
nation. The walls, now extending to the tower, have some Roman* 
.esque features about them, especially a buttress and a window, which 
seems to be something more tiian merely ancient materials used in a 
later construction, and even in the present west wall there are indica- 
tions of Romanesque mouldings in the jambs of the window, cdl which ra- 
ther point to the probability of the nave having been abruptly terminated 
without completing the original design. But it is not easy to pronounce 
positively on this subject. The arch opening from the, usle to the 
tower, seems clearly to be the Romanesque one though in some mea- 
sure altered, and the lower part of the wall may be of the same date. 
The main part of the tower is, however, late Third-Pointed, and from 
the arrangement of its buttresses never could in its present state have 
formed part of a facade. 

Nor is the eastern portion much easier to make out in consequence 
of its extremely dilapidated condition. But it has traces not only of 
Romanesque and First-Pointed, but also of Middle and Third-Pointed 
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ivork, probably in cbapels erected subsequently to tbe main fabric of 
the cburcb. There are also some traces of monastic buildings on the 
aouth side of the choir aisle, where a house has been unfortunately 
built. However, two other modem houses lately attached to the north 
aide of the church have happily disappeared. 

The exterior of the church, in spite of its horrible mutilation, its de- 
cajring stone-work, and barbarous modem repairs, has a very remark- 
able, and even stately appearance, to which the grand and lofty tower, 
the picturesque rains, and the beautiful situation not a little contribute. 
Tbe interior is nobler still, for the fine Romanesque arcades and Ian* 
tern arches are in good preservation, as also the beautiful and almost 
unique First-Pointed triforium, and clerestory, and the grandeur of the 
•effect is now much increased by the whole space being cleared of the 
hideous galleries and pews, which lately disfigured it. 

The condition of the church was in every respect so bad, that the in- 
habitants of Chester and its neighbourhood began some time ago to 
entertain the question of a restoration, and laudable attempts were 
made to raise subscriptions for that purpose, but it was only within the 
last year that sufficient funds were obtained to justify sctual operations. 
To eiSect the complete restoration of such a church would require so 
large a sum, that the prospect of raising it may at once be considered 
hopeless.. The amount now subscribed barely suffices for the neces- 
sary repairs and partial restoration of the nave, which work is placed 
in the hands of Mr. Hussey. Much allowance must therefore be made 
for this imperfect restoration, as the architect's hands are much tied 
by the inadequate resources at his command. 

The eastern portion is in such a state of ruin, that to restore it may 
be pronounced impossible ; for though at Llandaff such a work has 
lately been effected, it must be remembered that there was there a 
somewhat less hopeless state of dilapidation, and also that the circum- 
stances were different, inasmuch as much larger subscriptions could be 
obtained for the cathedral of a wealthy diocese than for what is now a 
mere parish church. All, therefore, that can be called practicable under 
the most favourable circumstances, would be» 

1. llie extension of the nave to its originally intended length. 

2. The restoration of the transepts to their original dimensions. 

3. The thorough repair of all the decayed masonry. 

4. An entirely new arrangement of the interior, with due regard to 
ritual order. 

To such an accomplishment, however, we cannot at all see the way, 
and would therefore gladly acquiesce in a much smaller work which as 
far as it went, could be considered a real improvement. It is certainly 
refreshing to see the interior as it now is with its grand arcades free 
and unobstructed,^ and wholly cleared of the heavy galleries, and 
the dingy, baize-lined pews, and the three-decker pulpit and desk, 
which so much shocked all right-minded persons. Yet we cannot but 
see that something more satisfactory, even with the present expendi- 
ture, might be effected than what is proposed. The present operations 

1 On the eutern pillar of the north arcade of the nave, hai been discovered by 
the removal of the whitewash, a curiona painting of S. John tbe Baptist. 
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appear to be confined to the rebailding of the south wall of the nave, 
whieh was in a very insecure state ; the partial restoration of windows* 
and of decayed external stonework, and the substitution of the new in^ 
temal fittings for the former discreditable arrangements. 

The new south wall seems to have been well done ; the windows 
restored, no doubt, according to the original plan, and some of the an- 
cient materials, especially some well preserved sculptured capitals of 
shafts, used again. As to the restoration of the exterior in general, we 
cannot doubt but that Mr. Hussey would have undertaken to restore 
the whole of the defective and mutilated portions on the north and 
west, if there had been funds sufficient. We fear that this will only 
be done to a limited extent, and that some of the bad modem windows 
and other unsatisfactory features will remain untouched, but we be* 
lieve that the original clerestory windows will be opened, and that the 
beautiful north porch will be put into good repair. The present ugly 
west window will be replaced by a First*Pointed tr^det, but there is 
little chance of the repair of the fine tower, which is now in a very 
shattered and decayed state. As the nave is not to be continued west- 
ward, there arises a real difficulty respecting the entrance, as the pordi 
opens only upon a dark and passage-like continuation of the north 
aisle, which has a very awkward efiect. The proposed plan, however, 
seems to us far from satisfactory, as feur as we understand it : it is in- 
tended to make an opening in the wall facing the porch, and to erect 
a kind of quasi galilee at the west end of the nave, opening into it 
under the west window. We readily admit the difficulty, but on the 
whole should prefer leaving the entrance as it is, in the hope of the 
nave being extended at some future time. 

With regard to the fitdngs of the interior, we regret to hear that the 
nave is to have closed seats, for which there can be no possible excuse. 
The organ is to be placed in the shortened south transept, and it is said 
that the space under the lantern is to be stalled for the choir. We 
have not however been able to ascertain all the proposed arrangements, 
nor what is intended as to the altar or the pulpit. We would speak 
with respect of what is being done, and of the good feeling that has 
made it possible to carry on the restoration of such a church, however 
inadequate, but two of its features, the proposed western vestibule, and 
the closed pews, are certainly much to be regretted. 



WALL-PAINTING VERSUS ENGLISH CLIMATE. 
To the Editor of the Eecleeiologist. 

* 

Bib, — But for your wish that I should address a few lines to you on 
the subject of this letter, I should hesitate to occupy your space with 
matter so entirely technical. In writing about it, I duckim any credit 
for particular originality of invention, or any conceit about the merits 
of a favourite child of my own. An entirely new system and new ms^ 
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terialfl would carry doubt and suspicioii with th«in» almoat to their con- 
demnation. Those, on the contrary, which I recommend are well 
known, and their qualities proved by art •use for many centuriea ; and 
the system on which they are employed is a modification of those 
which have been long in use, but have not received the attention they 
deserve. 

If England enjoyed the climate of Egypt, we should need to trouble 
ourselves but little about methods of art. A stroke in plain wator- 
colours might last for ages; but here we have to be perpetually 
warring against damp,**damp in walls, damp in air, damp in some 
form or other everywhere. 

A damp wall is fatal to any method of painting : but it is not in» 
curable. The plans proposed for covering damp walls in various ways 
are not to be trusted, 'fhe internal damp will inevitably rot away the 
contact between the wall and its artificial surface. The true remedy 
for a. damp wall is a new surface, not upon it. but in front of it. The 
only reason for which this plan has ever failed has been the omisiian of 
ventiUuian ai the back. The air pent up between the new-relieved sur-» 
£soe and the old damp wall becomes a perfect damp*conductor, and 
discharges itself into the dry materials in front of it. By giving this 
damp air the means of escape from the back of the new work, by ven* 
tilation at the top and bottom of it, all danger would be avoided. This 
precaution is mott necessary. By neglect of it irreparable injury has 
been done to many valuable works. 

But I am not by way of writing to you about this. The enemy we 
have to engage is, not only intenonl daimp of walls, which n curable in 
several ways, but outside damp» damp of atmosphere, or of the con- 
densation of breath from assemblies of people. I have seen the stone 
floor of a church covered with water which has run from the walls* 
simply upon the change of wind from north to south. It is against 
such effects as these that we have to contend perpetually. The ques^ 
tion, therefore* is, what method will best secure the durability of works 
of art under such circumstances ? 

The problem to be solved is simply this : — " Given, a dry wall and 
a damp atmosphere: how to deal with them?" Will fresco do? 
About that there are more questions than one ; such as, If fresco were 
perfectly suited to English climate, is it also equally suited to English 
light? The sober tone of colouring in fresco, which is one of its 
greatest charms under an Italian sun, is often reduced to little else 
than deadness and dulness under ours. That natural luminousness, 
which is another of its charming qualities, will not save it, when there 
is no light to kindle the inward fire. First catch your light* and then 
your fresco will sparkle ; for all water-colour pigments reflect light, as 
oil is apt to absorb it : and fresoo-*or, in plain words, lime water- 
cokmr. reflects it all the more^ because it is crystalline, both internally 
and on the surfiaee. 

But the great question here is its durability. There are too many 
cases of its rapid failure when subjected to constant action of damp to 
make it trustworthy under such conditions ; as witness the frescoes on 
a low level near the Tiber, in the Famesina Palace, and at Mantua 
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and other plaoes. If that crystalline pellicle, which is the great safe^ 
guard to the particles of colours, be conoded by damp» there is little or 
no hope for fresco. Nor has it any power, as a stouter vehicle would 
have, to resist the slightest damp in the walls themselves. Still, in 
spite of its defects as a weak vehicle, its deficiency of powerful contrast 
and depth of colour, the difficulty and inconvenience of its treatment, 
it must for good reasons be allowed to stand at the head of art-methods 
for wall painting. Its limited palette and rapid execution necessitate 
decision and breadth of effect ; and these are among the first elements 
of grandeur in art. But genuine fresco, of which these are the charac- 
teristics, is rare. 'Half the greatest frescoes of the middle ages have 
been very much repainted, and the greater part of the other half are 
not real fresco at all. The great difficulty of its handling, and the 
want of brilliant relief in colour, have tempted or driven artists in 
former times, no less than now, to get over their troubles by drowning 
them in tempera, at once the remedy and the ruin of their work. A 
perfectly genuine fresco, under most favourable circumstances of posi- 
tion, dryness, and skilful treatment, might prove, even in England, 
perfectly durable ; but these circumstances and t^e artist to use them 
do not easily come together. Fresco-painting is also only to be done on 
new or newly-plastered walls. In old buildings in constant use there 
would therefore be serious objection to it. A method more clean in 
its process, and using the old walls as they are, would in such places 
be preferable to it. 

Would tempera do ? Ordinary distemper certainly would not. But 
tempera is a very wide word, and means almost anything with which 
colours are tempered to make them useable. The best preserved of the 
works of mediceval artists are in tempera ; but not on walls. They are on 
panels, and universally protected by oil varnish. Gk>od as their tem« 
pera vehicles were, they were not trusted without that precaution. 
The tempera heightening and finishing of old frescoes have, when sub- 
jected to damp air, perished and powdered off like dust, or stuck on 
and blackened. The paintings on walls of old Grothic churches in 
England appear to have been done in several ways. The best preserved 
are those where the preparation of the surface is hardly discernible, 
but has been incorporated with the wall by means of its porousness ; 
and upon that preparation the painting has been applied, in many cases 
with a vehicle so/a^ that the colours stand out in slight relief. Some 
of the most ancient appear as if done in fresco secco, and some with 
probably wax in the composition of the tempera, and have lasted sur- 
prisingly. Those on wood have lasted better than those on stone, 
because the wood is very dry, and less cold, so that vapour does not 
so constantly condense upon it» Their failure has been, in most cases, 
^m the tenacity of the size or egg media having been destroyed by 
damp, so that the prepared surface has scaled away from the wall. 
Architectural decorative work was almost universally put on w^ith size 
alone, over a coat or two of simple whitewash (size and whitening). 
This soon perished, losing colour, flaking off and looking shabby, ex- 
cept where very dry and protected, as in the hollows of draperies, or 
deep mouldings. 
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Why not then try oil ? Simply because it is wanting in body and 
absorbent of light. Mixed with other materials these defects may be 
remedied ; but then the good rests with these, and the bad with the 
oil, which darkens by age, and in drying slinks away from its original 
richness into a dnll thin film, needing a varnish to preserve it ; thus 
adding to the objections which render it an unfit medium for WaU 
painting. 

What then is to be used ? why not eneaustio ? Beeauae the pro* 
cess of encaustic painting by the use of hcut risks tile injury of the 
more delicate colours, and tends to decompose the medion in which 
the colours have been mixed, repelling part into the wall, and drawing 
part to the surface* often giving it a gloss which is objectionable. The 
last process in encaustic painting universally practised by the ancients, 
and recommended by modem painters in that method^ is to polish the 
surface with cloths. A wall painting should of course be equally well 
seen from all parts of a building ; but if it be poHsbed, it is only visible 
in certain positions and in certain lights* 

The modern invention of glass painting (stereochromy) may prove 
most valuable. But experience of it is yet too short to authorise 
either perfect confidence or adverse criticism* The present evident 
objections to it may be overcome, as the preparation of its materials is 
improved. For iastanee, the water-glass with which the colours are 
set has chemical qualities, so that the number of colours which will 
stand it is hardly above that of fresco, where lime is the difficulty. 
The potash in the glas8<*water may be so much diminished as to be 
harmless to almost any colour ; but the damger then ie that^ as littie or 
nothing but siliea is leffc, the water evapwating leaves an exocedingly 
delicate and fragile film, liable to injury from the slightest causes, and 
flaking off from the wall leaving the colours nnproteoted* The colours 
are plain water*colotirs. They have no vehicle with them either for 
protection or adhesion. It is inconvenient to use the water-glass with 
them as a vehicle, because as the water evaporates, the glass remams 
and the brush becomes rigid. Nor can an oily vehicle help them^ or 
gums, as in common water-colour ; because then they would be im« 
pervious to the shower of glass^ water, which ought to be absorbed by 
them and set them. The effloresoenee too, to which a surlaoe painted 
in water-glass is subject, may be a curable evil, as the con^xmtion or 
proportion of the materials is improved. And the more delicate colours 
may be made available by being prepared on stronger chemical basest 

The objections I have ventured to mdce to the various methods of 
painting as applicable to walls under the damaging effects of our o^ 
mate, may be right or wrong > but be they what they may, of this I 
am certain, that the system I recommend fcnr that p&tti€ular pmrp^se has 
all their good qualities without their objection ; it has the tuminoaa" 
ness of fresco, the facility of tempera and water-glass, the richness ol 
oil, and the durability of enoaostio. 

All this is to be obtained by a composition oi wax resins and volatile 
Otis used in certain proportions and upon a definite system. My con** 
fidence is founded in great measure on the experience which aft baa 
afforded as to tho natare and effect el those materiak. Wax is an 
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invaluable coating to the particles of colour, and is anaffected by the 
atmospheric changes of beat and cold, damp or dryness. It dries as it 
is used, both as to quantity and colour ; not like oil, which darkens 
and becomes a mere thin horny pellicle on the evaporation of the water 
which is the principal ingredient ; nor like size, which is liable to peel 
off if used too thick, and to perish if used thin. But wax, although 
free from these objections, has weaknesses of its own. It is however 
most happily amenable to all demands upon it, for mixture with other 
materials, which remedy its defects. 

Of all works of art which have been preserved to our times, none 
are in more perfect condition than those which have either been 
painted in or protected by an oil varnish. That used in the earlier 
Middle Ages has in many cases darkened painfully, both from the faulty 
quality of the oil, and the choice of the resin (commonly Sandarach) 
with which it was made up. But the protection afforded by it to the 
picture has been complete. A finer and harder resin not only protects 
better but darkens less. That which was used by Van Eyck has pro- 
tected his works perfectly, and has nut darkened at all. The prepa- 
ration used by his school was probably the same as we now have in the 
finest preparations of artist's copal. In wax painting several other 
resins have been tried ; but there are objections to most of them for 
the purposes of wall-painting. Mastic, for instance, if used in sufii- 
cient quantities to consolidate and toughen the wax, becomes objec- 
tionable in another way, by its gloss. It is also very hygrometric. 
Damara is in quality like a very poor edition of mastic, and liable to 
the same objections. The balsams do not mix well with the copal. 
But Elemi resin will do so by heat« and when added in small proportions 
to wax, gives it the strength and toughness requisite for our purpose. 
If then we have a composition of these materials, wax, elemi. and copal, 
made sufiSiciently liquid by a fourth which is a solvent of the other 
three, namely, oil of spike, we have a medium perfectly applicable to 
wall-painting in this climate ; because it has strength to resist external 
damp ; it is free from chemical action on the most delicate colours ; it 
does not change by age ; it is subtle enough to penetrate deeply the 
pores of the wall, and thus to key the painted surface to it ; it is rich 
enough to protect the colours from the atmosphere and from each 
other ; it is itself transparent, and dries with a dead surface. 

Whatever be the materials used or method of using them, where 
durability is the object, the one great point to be attained is some ready 
means of incorporating those materials with the wall itself, so that the 
painting may be made rather as it were into the wall than merely upon 
it. Fresco aims at this by the crystallization of the lime enclosing 
the colours in the drying plaster. Tempera aims at it by the adhesive 
qualities of the size with which the porous surface of the wall is pre- 
pared. Encaustic aims at it by heat driving the melted wax into the 
wall. Stereochromy attains it in a very slight degree, because the 
delicate shower of water (which must not risk the running of the 
colours on the perpendicular wall- surface) is too fine to penetrate deeply 
into the pores as a more copious wash would do. 

By a modification of wax painting, a method may be obtained, per- 
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fectly suitable to our climate by tbe durability of its materials, and to 
oar light by its power of colour to be as bright as the illuminations of 
a missal, or as sober as a Giottesque fresco, it is objected that wax 
deadens colours. This it need not do. The real objection to the 
common systems of wax-painting, are that they either reduce it to a 
slightly modified oil-painting by mixing drying oils with the wax, and 
using colours ground up in oil, or by the contrary fault of trusting 
the wax too much by itself, without strengthening it sufficiently with 
other materiab. Another practice is to prepare the wall with wax, 
and then paint upon it with oil : this may do for mere decorative work, 
but for works of fine art its objections are manifest. 

To meet all the requirements of wall-painting (where the walls are 
dry) with little risk of injury from the action of our climate, avoiding 
the objections to other systems, and retaining all that is good and 
effective in them, I recommend the following scheme. Take a medium 
composed in these proportions — 

Pure bleached wax . . .3 ounces 1 . w ' ht 
Elemi resin . . . . 1 ,, J 

Oil of spike lavender . • • 6 i« t liquid 
Finest preparation of artist's copal 18 », /measure, 
which shall be used throughout from the first preparation of the wall 
to the last touch of colour laid upon it, that the whole mass may be 
perfectly homogeneous. All colours are to be ground up in it, and may 
be kept in tubes as oil colours are, or in any other way. The same com- 
position diluted in twice its bulk of rectified spirits of turpentine makes 
the liquid with which the pores of the wall are to be saturated by co- 
pious washes. The number of these washes must depend on the ab- 
sorbency of the wall surface ; and the more absorbent that be the better. 
The last wash should be mixed up with — 

fiest gilder*s whiting well washed and 1 3 parts in bulky 

baked dry J not in weight* 

Flake white ground (as usual) in water 1 j ^^^ ^j^^ 
and perfectly dry , . . • J 
to the consistency of thin cream ; the surface should be well covered 
with it ; indeed, in most cases, two coats of this are better than one. 
Common rough wall plaster will take two doses of the transparent 
wash, and two with the opaque white. Each wash should be allowed 
twenty-four hours to evaporate. The object of these washes is to key 
the prepared surface deeply into the pores of the wall with a material 
which dries in them as hard as stone, and leaves a surface white, solid, 
absorbent, and of a good texture for painting. When the cartoon is 
traced on the wall, let a part of the design be chosen enough for a day*s 
work, and washed over thinly with oil of spike or highly rectified tur- 
pentine, (the former is better, being a stronger solvent of the copal,) the 
object being to open the surface which will then the painted into, and 
dry in one solid mass by the evaporation of the volatile oils. The 
wash should be lightly applied, before the palette and colours are pre- 
pared for the day's work ; the time thus employed will allow the sur- 
face to dry just sufficiently to let the paint be applied without dragging 
up and mixing with it. 
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The vehicle for painting in which the brush should be dipped nmst 
be either the same as the wall wash, only twice as much diluted, or oil 
of spike alone ; or when the cost of spike oil is an objection, by highly 
rectified turpentine. The surface dries gradually, not skinning over* 
^B oil oolours do, but equably throughout by evaporation* 

There are certain precautions to b^ taken which are essential, vis.* 
not to touch any part with a volatile oil« but such as is to be painted 
into ; because those oils first melt the resins rather than the wax, and 
if left unpainted, will probably dry with a slight gloss, which is very 
objectionable ; but painting with a good body of ooLour into places thua 
softened restores the unity of the materials, and dries dead. There 
are also some peculiarities in certain colours which a little experience 
will soon ascertain. Cobalt, for instance, and ultramarine are natu- 
rally extremely dry, and require a fuller vehicle than many other colours, 
with them therefore plain volatile oil should not be used as a vehicle, 
but one composed of the medium diluted with three or four times its 
bulk of spike oil or turpentine. Ivory black dries badly. It is better 
to mix with it a fourth part of buryit umber for all cases where black 
would otherwise be used alone. $ome colours do very well with a 
thinner vehicle ; such as emerald oxide of chromium, lake, brown and 
rose madders, Indian and Venetian red and others ; these (mixed up of 
course with the medium mentioned at first) may be applied with a 
brush dipped in pure volatile oils. 

This method of painting will be found most agreeable for modelling 
and working parts or oolours together, because it does not skin over or 
drag up, and become clogged, as oil colour or varnish vehicles and 
macgilps are apt to do. The painting should be done quickly and with 
decision, as fresco, using plenty of colour in a flat brush : if done 
timidly, with little colour and much disturbance of the surface by the 
spirit vehicle, the perfect deadnefts of surface is risked. All this which 
looks so complicated in description, becomes most simple and easy in 
practice. Two indispensable objects being always kept in view and 
provided for, viz., the incorporation of the painting with the wall in the 
mwB^ described, aud an ultimate dead surface. This system of paint- 
ing is very easy. Where great brilliancy of colour is required the 
paints should be used transparently. The white ground gives the lu* 
minousoess as in oommon water colours. But it may be used also with 
as full a mass of colour as Rembrandt or Reynolds would have loaded 
their lights with, A water colour or an oil colour painter can use it 
according to their own styles, only following the method I have de^ 
scribed for the reasons given. 

For the preparation of the medium put firgi the elemi resin into a 
copper saucepan, and melt it gently over a charcoal fire or spirit lamp, 
the object being to evaporate from it the greater part of its essential 
oil. Then throw in the wax, and after that is melted let the two in- 
gredients simmer on together for ten minutes or so. Strain them 
through fine muslin to dear away the pieces of elemi- bark, or leaves, 
which, if left to boil with the other materials, would stain them a dark 
brown. Into the vess^ to which the elemi and wax are strained add 
the oil of spike and the copal, and let them boil together* stirring 
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then a good deal, till a wkite froth comes oo the mufaoe. They are 
then mixed aod^tay be poared off into jars for use. The medium will 
Bot dry quite into a jelly. If that thicker form be required, it may be 
obtained by using half the quantity of spike oiL and by boiling the 
whole two or three times, taking it off the fire each time till the froth 
disappears, and then putting it on again. All this is in practice very 
little trouble. Enough may be prepared in half an hour to last an 
artist for weeks of work. It is necessary to make this mediium out of 
doors, or on a stone or brick floor, to guard against accidents from 
such inflammable materials. When ooU» and mixed with colour, they 
are as innocuous as oil paints, I mention this because it has been obk 
jected that the nature of the composition would make it dangerous* 
even after the picture was painted,— *in short, that the surfisoe of the 
wall might be set on fire, — but this ia mere theory t when dry, and 
volatile oils are evaporated from it, there ia no more danger to beappre* 
bended from it than in any other method of painting. The only time for 
any especial precaution is when the materiala are being boiled together. 
This danger is entirely obviated by preparing them out of doors, or on 
a stone floor* The only apparatus neoesaary is a strong spirit-lamp or 
a charcoal fire, and two copper saucepans tinned inside ; one a small 
one, to melt the elemi and was in, the other a larger one, to mix and 
bcMl cdi the materials together. It is a good plan that these saucepans 
be made rather deep than broad, to avoid all access of the fire to the 
fumes of the hot materials : mine are both six inches broad, one of 
them is seven inches high, the other is nearly two feet high. A long 
-spooB for stirring, and a large graduated glass for measuring liquids, 
complete the list of the apparatus. If by any accident the oomposi* 
tion catches fire in the saucepans, a pad of old carpet put quickly on 
them will immediately extinguish the flame, and should be kept for 
that purpose; because, if the composition be allowed to bum, it 
darkens in colour, and is spoilt. It is necessary to make sure of the 
best materials. White wax« commonly sold by cheaajstSi is generally 
much adulterated with spermaceti and tallow, and would be worse than 
useleas. The best bleached wax is obtaiaed from wax merohante, and 
plaoee where it is prepared carefully and pure for photography. 

For merely architectural decorative work, such as diapering back* 
grounds. &e„ when less expensive materials are required^ but at the 
same time durability is the object in view, rectified turpentine may be 
substituted throughout for spike oil, anime may be used instead of 
copal, and elemi may be omitted altogether, but not substituted by any 
other resin. Anime is generally prepared imder the feigned name of 
copal. Coachmakers* body copal, and colourmen*s strong copal, are 
generally made of anime without a particle of the more expensive 
eopal in them. 

For alterations in painting, where the ground is desired to be cleared 
and repainted, oil of spike lavender is not strong enough, but essence 
of spike lavender will answer perfectly; the surface should be re- 
plenished if it is cleaned away at aU deeply, and then left to dry. and 
treated on the same system as before* 

It is necessary to clean the brush in turpentine frequently, for the 
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colours dry rapidly, and would otherwise accumulate inconveniently in 
the brush. The manipulation is very easy after a very^ittie practice ; it 
is something between oil and fresco painting, requiring the firmness of 
the former, and the decision of the latter. 

I beg your attention to this system. Artists have tried it and have 
been much pleased with it from its power of effect, and particularly its 
facility of modelling without clogging and dragging up. Decorative 
painters and writers have been equally pleased with it from its solidity 
aud steady drying throughout. But my one great object has been to 
obtain both a medium and a system which would combine these and 
other qualities essential to wall painting with durability. To ensure 
these results the system of paintiug which I have described must be 
observed quite as much as the quality and proportion of the materials. 
It ought to have a definite name. It may, without my being aware of 
it, be employed by others. I have arrived at it, simple as it is, after 
much trouble, and many experiments. From the essential character 
of the method being that the wall itself and the colours used are kept 
moist by spirits of turpentine, and in that state are all worked into 
each other, and dry en masse together, it might perhaps, for want of a 
better name, be called Spirit Fresco. 

Yours very truly, 

T. GAHBiBa Pabbt. 

Highnam^ 

P.S. — The "Doom," and other subjects painted in the nave of 
Highnam Church are done entirely in this manner, and are the proper 
examples of it. 



CONDUIT STREET AND TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

Thb Pugin room is the chief feature in the Architectural Exhibition 
this year, though there is some ecclesiology scattered about the original 
contributions. We extract a review of the collection which appeared 
in the *' Saturday Review'* under the title of " Pugin Redivivus.*' 

'* This is a season of resuscitations. In antieipation of the exhumed art of 
a century which the ' Dish-covert' of South Kensington will reveal on May- 
day, West-end galleries have within this month been making the young gene- 
ration acquainted with the works of two famous artists, very dissimilsr in 
many things, but near akin in their love for, and their successml search after, 
purity and truth — Flaxman and Pugin. The Flaxman revelation, which was, 
perhaps, the more striking of the two, considering the many revolutions of 
politics and art which have taken place since his death, was but a transient 
auction-room display previous to a hopeless dispersion. The hurried glimpse 
which 1862 was thus enabled to take of 1812 introduced us to a man, like 
Pugin, greater in his designs than in his completed works. It also proved 
that, as we have always maintained, Flaxman, although technically belonging 
to the classical school, was yet, in spirit and in the effect of his works, an in- 
^uential pionew of that recoil from the worn-out and sceptical false civiliaa- 
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tion of the 18th century to the freih faith of the present era, of which the 
Gothic revival is but one, though a conspicuous, feature. The Pugin 
Gallery is not so evanescent, for it forms an integral portion — and, with all 
respect for the living, the most interesting one — of the Conduit Street archi- 
tectural exhibition for 1862, which, but for this special feature, would risk being 
eclipsed by the superior attractions of that architectural gallery which is to 
form a portion of the International Exhibition. 

*' Pugin is represented in many forms of his versatile artistic life. He 
appears in his esrly sketch books — gorgeous and extensive creations con- 
ceived in forms of the latest Gothic compared with which the Palace of West* 
minster is austere, finished to the minutest details of furniture. He appears 
also in the outline drawings of old buildings, partly architectural and partly 
picturesque, and of their various appointments, with which he uied to come 
back laden from his various Continental tours, and in those products of later 
life — his water-colours of quiet East Kent and Wiltshire landscape — laid on 
with a quick and decisive pencil which showed that Pusin was a master of 
colour, not less than of form. He appears in several of his completed works 
carefully drawn or engraved from his design, and in a child's daub executed 
when he was only eight years old, in which we already see the love for Gothic 
forms and old-world costume. Still, with all its interest, the Pugin Exhibi* 
tion ia not a complete representation of Pugin as he lived and worked, for it 
lacks a series of those productions which ought pre-eminently to be provided 
when the object is to give the full idea of an architect's mind. We mean his 
office drawings — those sketches from which the buildings which he erected 
and did not dream of, became palpable to the contractors. In Pugin's case, 
his drawings were especially characteristic, not smoothly elaborated by pupils, 
but roughly, crudely, scratchily dashed off by the master, half in impatience, 
half in jovial confidence. Pugin, like all men of real genius who descend into 
the arena, showed two faces according as he dreamed or worked. But, archi- 
tect as he was, he exposed this duality to a keener and less merciful criticism 
than if he had been painter, poet, sculptor, or musician, for the arts which 
those men practise do not deal with thrusts and scantlings. As he said of 
himself with a bitter truthfulness of self-analysis in his last days^ he had lived 
all his life dreaming of fine things and executing poor things. But the poor 
things which Pugin threw off were not poor from poverty of invention, but 
from insufficiency of material to match the imagination. In truth, Pugin — 
till the strong but unequal body, fretted to decay, had driven him back upon 
self-contemplation— was unconscious of the defects of the practical side of his 
work. He was always creating at high fever heat, till the archetype took 
possession of his excitable imagination, and till the joyous pen- sketch or 
etching, done in noble contempt of scale, revealed the dominant idea of which 
the actual fabric was but the feeble counterpart The working drawings 
dsshed off to suit the paymaster to the left, and Mr. Myers to the right— and 
still more, the buildings in which those drawings resulted — revealed the hard 
battle with necessities. Yet Pugin, if he saw the discrepancy, kept up an 
heroic if not a defiant heart, and hustled out of the patent incongruities, till 
the premonitions of a premature termination of his active life led to a sad and 
sudden sobering. 

** Of course, a more perfect artist or a larger-minded philosopher would 
have kept up a closer alliance between bis ideas and his performances, but it 
is very probable that such a one would not have made the world after him 
master of as many legacies as those which the impetuous, abrupt Pugin 
scattered about. In fact, the original incompleteness of his character was, 
part of its practical value. Pugin came to startle and to pioneer^ He is not 
to be measured by the mouldings, the thicknesses, or the heights of S. 
Georee's, Lambeth, or S. Chad's, Birmingham, nor yet by the inequalities of 
his always telling, though sometimes rough-hewn writings. His preference 
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for the kte before the eftrly formi of that OothiCf whieb #m bent at its niddle 
datCi is as little tb be reckoned now in an estimate of his influeace. It was 
the man Pugin— bustling, talking, wvitiag^ drawing, and then bustKng aud 
talking again — ^that drove home the influenee. We trust that it waa 
ignoranee of Pngin's peculiar personal power which seduced Mr. Ruskin-^« 
popular instructor who writes, draws« talks, but cannot bnstle^into that most 
unfair depreciation of Pugiui redolent of the oditm tkeologicumt which 
dk6gures ^ Stones of Faitoe« We believe that this outburst is by this tilne 
forgotten* The tolerant eomuMn sense of society has Ions; come to the 
conviction that the world of Gothic revivalists is Ivge enongh to hold botb 
Pugin and Ruskin, and that while the first was not physically, so the latter \» 
not morally, able to upset the other. As it is, with the ounssion that we 
pointed out, the Pugin Exhibition is still a veiy valuable and interesting 
chapter in art, aad we sincerely trust that the vaster attractions of the coming 
summer down towards Brompton will not operate to the disadvantage of a 
eollecCion poasessing claims so reul upon ^le respectful attentioi of art 
critics. 

'* It is no reflectioa upon the residuary architectural exhibition for this year 
to uy that it is below the average. Its managers deserve credit for having 
kept it up at all, while Pugin is entitled to the posthumous success which 
may belong to the (ket that nearly all its merit bcdongs to the Gothic side, 
upon the year wbich was speciallv devoted to his memory. We are glad to 
be able to sinele out two prize designs by begmners, each of which rfiows 
powers that, if well cultivated, may, lead to future eminenoe. Mr. Mileham 
exhibits the cloister court and the Entrance hall of a museum of sculpture 
and paintiug, sent in to the Institute of Architects iat the Soane Medallion, 
and rewarded by a premium, in which he has, with great boldness and a sense 
of stately proportion, carried out a Bramantesque idea in a severe type of early 
Nor^era Pointed, without forfeiting the Italian feeling. 

^ The triennial gold medal of the Royal Academy oif Arts was assigDed, in 
December last, to Mr. T. H. Watson, for his design for an exchange for a 
large eomurercial city, covering an area of 300 feet square, and we think it 
was well won. It may be objected to Mr. Watson's style that he manifests a 
slight pendiant to German thinness, but the whole effect is well studied. 
The points in it which most struck us were the plan of the interior court, in 
which a double doister is arranged in free imitation of the arcade and triforinm 
of a cathedral nave, and is unaffectedly capped by a soaring glass dome, and 
the ateetrfe* in which a circlet of eight radiating dormered spire lights beai9 
up a solid spirelet> itself surrounded by a coronal of dormers. The Mea would 
have been too fantastical for a church, but it is original and well suited for secular 
architecture. Mr. Scott ambuscades mider Mri Drayton Wyatt's name, and 
among other eantributioDs shows the new Vaughan Library at Harrow, and his 
scheme for recasting the hideous chapel of Rin^s College, Strand, into a solemn 
Romanesque fane, with arcades supported on coupM piers of twisted iron 
columns. The new chapel for Wellington College is too low and the ildcbe too 
heavy. Mr. Salvia has reason to complain of the artist whom he employeil to 
draw the uew Master's Court of Trinity College, Cambridge, designed l^ him in 
concert with Dr. Whewell. The special merit of this very clever build inr — 
apart from its being a proof that, in the hands of clever men, the pure English 
Perpendicular c^ the l5th century, though by no means the best form of 
Gothic, is capable of successful results — is that it grapples so well with a 
difficult site. The new Court stands in a very confined area at the corner of 
a street and of an alley. This angle is made use of for a projecting tourelle, 
while the porticfft of the building which abuts against the next door house in 
the street line is thrown up into one of those hslf gateways which form a 
peculiar feature of Oxford Collegiate Architecture, while the inside Court, 
tlieugh suaD and plain, it neither gloomy nor ignoble. The arelateet's artist 
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who had to embodjr this pile ioffeniouBly ooiitri?e« to mitrepraent every fet« 
tore of it, and to give instead a low and sprawling stnieture standing alone ii) 
a Plain of Sbinar. Mr. Street is represented by a not very remarkable church. 
If it may be objected to the Town Hdl whidi Mr. £. W. Godwin is raising 
at Northampton, that the beffroi is low and thin, it must be owned that the 
adoption of such a design by a midland borough is a proof of the growth of 
picturesque feeling in the English people. Mr. Goldie's clever pen-and-ink 
sketches of proposed improvements at Arundel Castle seem to be ingenious 
attempts to mend a bad original. Mr. Edmeston shows a lofty warehouse in 
Thames Street, in which a Gothic sky-line with dormers and architectural 
features moderately introduced are employed to correct the prevalent hideous- 
ness of the commercial constructions of London. The time can hardly be 
distant when our men of business will learn that buildinss of this character 
are cheaper as well as more effective than oompoed productions of debased 
Italian. Mr. J. Clarke's church for Point de Galle, Ceylon, seems to be a 
dignified building, conceived in French Gothic, modified to suit the climate. 
Mr. Edward Pugm is dutifully represented in an exhibition identified with his 
family reputation. While we are willing to admit the merit of his favourite 
type of church, we should advise him not to repeat it so often. A high steeple, 
a long nave, with low aisles and conspicuous clerestory, and a gabled apse, no 
doubt make up an effective composition ; but the repetitions of this particuUr 
pJan, which Mr. Pugin offers respectively for Birkenhead the peaceful and 
Washington the bellicose, are so like that the visitor has to look twice to 
apportion the different drawings ; and both of them recall designs which he 
exhibited in former years for London and Northampton. Mr. Pugin has 
ability, and he has a great name to sustain ; let him avoid mannerism. Mr. 
Wilkinson's Gothic house, in Bishopsgate Street, is so good that we are sorry 
to see him appear in Conduit Street with an Agricultural Hall to be erected 
in Islinffton, which is ooly a Ume repetition of that cylindrical glass house 
which Mr. Owen Jones offered to the Manchester speculators for the Art 
Treasures Exhibition." 

The display of architectural drawings at the Royal Academy is also 
▼ery £eur, considering that the architects have been so much preoccu* 
pied. Some of those which chiefly concern us are of buildings which 
we have already described, such as Mr. Street^s Church in Grardea 
Street, and Mr. Scott*8 restoration of Lichfield Choir. Mr. Scott also 
exhibito the new east window and reredos of S. George's Chapel, Wind- 
sor, intended as a memorial of the Prince Consort. Of course the style 
chosen is late Perpendicular, and when the work is finished, the chapel 
will be restored to ito original merit, such as it is. Another design 
from the same hand is that of the proposed new covered market 
at Preston, Lancashire, an ingenious attempt to develope a nineteenth 
century style out of Romanesque and Gothic elements, carried out in 
iron. The building iteelf, which is of considerable dimensions, avails 
itself of such features as arcades and clerestory which are aa appro* 
priate to secular as religious architecture. We cannot help fancying 
Mr. Scott had some idea in this of showing what an exhibition build- 
ing might have been. A somewhat similar experiment is shown with 
the names of Messrs. T. H. and Digby Wyatt in their new garrison 
chapel at Woolwich. This is a building which cannot be well judged 
of f^om drawings, but we believe that it will be found that the type of 
church displaying a flat ceiling crossed by a series of transverse arches is 
not successfully reproduced with the thin proportions of metal. The 
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aisles are thrown up for galleries, which are perhaps unavoidable, and 
lighted by two ranges of windows. There seems to be some attempt to 
give dignity to the apse. Why Mr. Ashpitel in a small coantry church 
should return to the massive Norman type we cannot imagine. Mr. 
Deane it seems is adding some buildings in the Oxford type of Perpen* 
dicular to Christchurch. Roman Catholic ecdesiology is represented by 
a thin pseudo-cathedral church, by Mr. Jones, described to be for Fran- 
ciscans, in the west of England ; by Mr. Goldie's church of S. Wilfrid, 
York, — somewhat square and heavy as Mr. Goldie's buildings occasion- 
ally are, with a small apsidal chapel projecting westward, close to the 
entrance ; and by a new church of S. Charles Borromeo, which Mr. Will- 
son and Mr. NichoU are to build in Ogle Street. It seems ingeniously 
planned for a cramped site, but the wooden roof is of that heavy de* 
scription which Mr. NichoU somewhat affects. Mr. Johnson exhibits 
two of his beautiful drawings, taking Westminster Abbey as his sub- 
ject. Mr. E. M. Barry's model of a Crystal Palace for S. Petersburg, 
in the Sculpture Room, must not be forgotten ; whatever it may turn 
out to be when built, it is at all events an architectural conception. 



PROGRESS IN GERMANY. 

To the Editor of the Eecleriologist. 

DiAB SiB^ — You wish for some information upon our artistic move- 
ment, and relying upon your indulgence, I apply myself to the task. 

At the beginning of the month of March the works at our cathedral 
were resumed, under the direction of Mr. Voigtel, the successor of Mr. 
Zwimer, whose right hand he has been for a considerable time, so far 
that the continuance of the work has never been interrupted for a single 
moment. The choice was, in my opinion, a good one — since the only 
thing of importance now is to give an energetic impulse to the work, 
and to set in orderly working tibe machinery long since provided. The 
false steps made, in my opinion, by the arbitrary alteration of the north 
tower, and again quite recently in the construction of the central turret, 
can no longer be retraced, so I am unwilling to return to speak of them 
in detail. At present they are engaged in furnishing the piers and 
flying buttresses on the north side ; in some weeks the same work will 
be done on the south side, so that all the exterior of the body of the 
church will be completed towards the end of June ; and some months 
later the vaulting of the great nave, for which a light tufa is employed, 
will finish the interior. 

In 1 863, the wall which for four centuries has separated the choir 
and the nave, is at length to fall. Meanwhile some painted glass win- 
dows will be put in the clerestory ; at first without figures, in order 
that they may be executed with as little delay as possible, and to make 
experiments, in order to harmonize them as much as possible with the 
style of the ancient painted windows of the choir. I stiU hope that 
by degrees donors will be found to undertake the expense required by 
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figures. The environs of our cathedral are also being more and more 
beautified in the true sense of the word. A new street facing the 
southern doorway has just been pierced, and some ugly old houses, in 
the style of a barrack, have been replaced by some new buildings in good 
gothic. l*he most remarkable of these houses is built after a plan of 
Mr. Schmidt, an architect trained in the workshops of the cathedral, 
then professor at the Academy of Milan, and at present a member of 
the council of public buildings at Vienna. Four or five years ago this 
architect carried off the first prize in a competition for a new Hotel de 
Ville at Berlin. Yet his successful design has remained buried in the 
portfolios of the Academy, and a new design of a vapid modernist, 
without style and without taste, is in the way of being completed. 
Perhaps it was wished not too much to throw into the shade the new 
Exchange, which is also being built at Berlin, in the pseudo-classical 
style, called Corinthian, because the fa9ade reproduces for the thou- 
sandth time, a kind of Clorinthian colonnade, resting upon the wall, 
and, as usual, obstructing the view from the windows, which are ar- 
ranged between the half columns. In a word, this new Exchange is an 
architectural common-place, without any other merit than that of being 
built in good and handsome firee stone, and of costing a great deal of 
money. At the beginning of this year, another young Gk>thicist of 
Cologne, Mr. Wittlease, has carried off the first prize, in a competition 
opened at Berlin, with a medi»val design ; but I feel sure, beforehand, 
that his design will no more be carried out than that of Mr. Schmidt, 
and the two great designs of Mr. Scott which obtained prizes. Routine 
defends itself as long as possible against the invasion of the Christian 
and national style. Meanwhile the style is taking root everywhere — 
particularly so in Austria. The architects Firstel and Eitelberger have 
published at Vienna a pamphlet in its defence full of plain facts and 
irrefragable arguments. In eight days Arom this time, the first stone 
of the cathedral at Linz, on the Danube, designed by Statz, will be 
solemnly laid. A large banner made after a design by Statz, and 
adorned with paintings by Steinle, which has been worked in a convent 
at Cologne, in the manner of the work in the choir of the cathedral, 
quite a chef d'csuvre, will be there displayed. 

Yours, &c. 

A. RBIOHBMSPBaOBB. 

Cologne, April. 



THE CHURCH OF FREUDENSTADT, IN WURTEMBERG. 

To the Editor of the EcclesiologUt. 
Dbae Mb. EniTOB, — You have often charged me with idleness for 
my silence, and certainly not without cause. I do not mean to attempt 
an excuse ; but having stumbled, in a late short excursion in the Black 
Forest, on what may, I think, be considered an otherwise unexampled 
plan of Church arrangement, I can do no better than offer a short 
account of it as an ecclesiological curiosity. 
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The town of Freudenstadt, situated on the Wurtemberg borden of 
the Black Forest, was built about the year 1600, and presento the 
unusual plan, for a Swabian town, of a spacious square, looking very 
heavy and disorderly, parallel to each of the four sides of which run 
three or four concentric streets. The houses round the square are all 
arcaded under their first floors, so that one may make the complete 
circuit of the square under cover. 

The Rath Haus, or Town Hall, occupies the two sides of one comer 
of the square, like the so much more beautiful medisBval one in the Alt 
Stadt Market of Brunswick ; and, a church being also necessary, it 
would appear as if the architect charged with the work was so pos- 
sessed with the dull symmetrical spirit of the place, that he could 
imagine no more appropriate plan for the sacred building than to copy 
that of the Town Hall at the opposite angle (diagonally) of the square. 
Accordingly the church consists of two naves at right angles to each 
other, with a tower at the free end of each: and the ritualism of 
protest was fully satisfied by placing the pulpit (with the altar beneath 
it) at the point of junction of the two naves, whilst the remains of 
catholic order were preserved and intensified by appropriating the one 
nave to the men, and the other to the women ; by which device neither 
sex can even see the other, although the preacher can be seen and heard, 
and can see both divisions of his congregation. 

Being hurried, I could not go into the church ; but it was impossible 
to be mistaken in the mode of placing the congregation, necessitated 
by the singular relative position of the naves, and my conclusion was 
subsequently confirmed by reference to a published description of the 
town. 

The Church of Freudenstadt was built from 1601 to 1608, under 
the directions of the architect Schickard, of Herrenberg, who seems to 
have been then famous, as he is styled a " berUhmte architeef in the 
above work. The foundation stone was laid by Duke Frederick of 
Wurtemberg, May 2, 1601. 

The church contains an ancient font of the twelfth century. It is 
circular, and dragons, lions, serpents, and a human figure are carved 
on the foot. The bowl bears the somewhat obscure inscription : — 

" Evomit infusum homo cervus ab angue venenum ;" 

to which the following lines in the so-called Church Book appear to 
refer : — 

" Gleichwie der Hirach die Schlang verschlingt 
Und drauf zum frischen wataer apringt 
Und von dem Gift wird wieder rem 
So stehta auch mit dem Menschen fein. 

" Danu er von Siiuden wird purgirt 
Wann er in Tauf sewachsen wird ; 
Dann weicht alsbiud das Schlangengift 
Das sie^ una beigebracht mit List." 

The above details are taken from the description of Freudenstadt. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Stuttgart, May 17, 1862. G. J. R. Gordon. 

^ Schlange, serpent, is feminine. 
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ON THE CHURCHES OF GENOA AND ITS NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. 

By J. W. Clark, Esq., M.A., Fellow of THnity College, Cambridge. 

In studying the ecclesiastical architecture of Italy, and the domestic, 
which is inseparably connected with it, one cannot fail to be struck 
with the strongly marked local peculiarities which occur in every town, 
or group of towns. While the general system of architecture is much 
the same as in other parts of the world, each city of the present day» 
which corresponds to a state of the middle ages, has some character- 
istic of its own, due either to the material ready to the builder's hand 
in the neighbourhood, the genius of a local architect, or the accidental 
introduction, by commerce with foreigners, of novelties which ulti- 
mately became popular. Thus the Lombard churches are all con- 
structed of red brick, the clay for which was dug out of the g^eat plain 
on which they stand : the Florentines covered theirs with an incrusta- 
tion of green and yellow marble, which was quarried near their city : 
the Siennese, again, had recourse to red brick, and ornaments of terra 
cotta, which abounds in that part of Tuscliny. At Florence, more- 
over, the whole architecture since a certain period bears the stamp of 
the genius of Amolfo, who built the cathedral ; at Siena, of Agostino 
and Agnolo, two architects who worked for the republic, and con* 
structed their chief public buildings. These differences often manifest 
themselves, not so much by some great or startling divergence from 
what is usual in point of plan, as in a peculiar fashion of mouldings or 
capitals. 

One of the most remarkable instances of this is the moulding at 
Venice called the Venetia DentO, which is so great a favourite with 
them, that it occurs everywhere on their buildings, from the earliest 
ages to the latest ; from the front of S. Mark's in the tenth century, 
to the Palazzo Pisani in the seventeenth. It consists of a fillet, with 
its sides cut alternately into notches which reach the middle of the 
face, and produce the effect of a double row of dentils. Again, at 
Florence, Amolfo introduced a fashion of square piers, with three or 
four rows of leaves one above the other, instead of a regular capital s 
and this is found everywhere in their buildings, reproduced with the 
necessary modifications. 

It is curious, too» to observe how these peculiarities extend to the 
remotest comers of the territory governed by the city in which they 
originated. The Venetia Dentil occurs in Padua, and there points out 
clearly what houses were built by the Venetians, and what by the 
Padnans : the Genoese peculiarities, as I shall hope to show, extend 
throughout their territories. 

The territory of the ancient republic of Genoa is the narrow strip of 
land between the mountains and the sea, extending from Genoa on the 
north to the Gulf of Spezzia on the south. This district is some 
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seventj or eighty miles in length, by a few only in breadth; It was 
never extended far inland; the Genoese preferring maritime enter- 
prise, and distant settlements in Cyprus and Asia. 

Qenoa itself is one of the most curious and interesting cities of Italy. 
The great beauty of the view from the sea has perhaps been exag- 
gerated ; but nothing can surpass the picturesqueness of the narrow 
streets, thronged incessantly with a crowded population. The whole 
town is built on the hill side, so that open places are few ; consequently, 
it is a matter of no little difficulty to find the church you may be in 
search of. Here, as elsewhere, the great wealth of the religious houses 
in the Renaissance period has been the bane of the architecture. 
Nearly every church bears evidence of their riches and their bad 
taste. However, more has been preserved here than elsewhere. 

The chief local peculiarities of these churches are to be found in 

1. Plan. 

2. Towers. 

3. Design of fagade. 

4. Material. 

5. Mouldings. 

The leaat altered churches in Gknoa are — 
Of the. eleventh century : 

The Cathedral— fa9ade of 1260. 

S. Donate. 

S. Maria in Via Lata. 

S. Stefano. 

S. Giovanni. 
Of the twelfth : 

8. Matteo. the Dona chapel. 
Of the fourteenth : 

S. Agostino. 
In all Italian churches the derivation of the plan from that of the 
Basilica remained through all the styles. (Generally, it msy be ob- 
served that the Italians were singularly retentive of any plan they had 
once adopted. They never rose to the conception of one, for instance, 
such as we have in our cathedrals. If you take a large Pointed church 
of the fourteenth ceatury, like the Frari at Venice, you find a nave 
and aisles, of which the latter are simply passages leading to the tran- 
sept, which is very wide, but which does not project much, if at all, 
beyond the aieles ; and on its eastern lace a very j^allow choir, with a 
row of chapels. 

In Genoa, however, the older churches are purely and simply Ba- 
ttUcan in their naves, having the usual Basilican arcade of round 
arches, resting on cylindrical columns, with Classical capitals and 
bases. This is particularly well seen in the old church of S. Donate, 
which, like most of the others, is very small, and bears evident marks 
of great antiquity, llie capitals are those imitations of the Corinthian 
in which the Italians delighted, with heavy abaci — generally equal in 
depth to one-half or one- third of the capital ; the Imlscs the universal 
imitation of the Attic, which is found in Italy through all the styles, 
raised on a dado varying in height from one to two or three feet. The 
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only variation is, that in some of the churches of the fourteenth cen« 
turj a tongue is added at each corner. The east end was arranged 
like the east end of our earliest Norman churches, each of the three 
aisles terminating in an apse. This may still be seen on the exterior 
of the church of S. Stefano and of S. Giovanni. 

In S. Donate, which I conceive to be the oldest church in Genoa, 
the bell-tower is detached, according to the Italian plan» and is at the 
south-east angle. The position is usual, but the tower itself rather 
peculiar, being octagonal. Subsequently it became a fashion in Genoa 
to raise the tower over the crossing, which of course necessitated some 
modification of the plan. The Basilican form was almost entirely 
given up ; and Pointed arches span the nave, to support the tower. 
The transepts become merely small chapels. These Genoese towers 
are of a plan peculiar to the place. I'hey consist of two or three 
stages, divided by a chevron mould from each other. Each stage is 
panelled, with a corbel -table of several round arches, and pierced with 
windows of two, three, or four lights. The whole is crowned with a 
spire of stone, equal in height to about one and a half stages, with a 
small spire — a copy in miniature of the great one — at each angle. The 
bell- tower of S. Agostino is the most beautiful specimen of this class : 
S. Giovanni has one of the same style, but plainer. That of S. Agos« 
tino is ornamented with a square piece of black and white diaper, in 
marble, set diamond- Wise under each corbel ; the window- shafts are of 
white marble, and the small spires are completely encrusted with 
black, green, and blue encaustic tiles. 

Before speaking of the peculiarities of material and design of fa9ades 
at Genoa, I must describe the cathedral, which possesses the most 
splendid example of the latter in the place. It has been much altered, 
the choir and transept being Revived 'Classical. The nave is old, and 
has nine arches, which are Pointed, and rest on cylindrical columns, 
with Corinthian- like capitals, and bases such as I described at S. Do« 
nato : only at each angle of the plinth are figures, such as snakes' at 
sheep's heads. Above this arcade is a triforium, open to the aisles, 
which are of great height. I suspect this arrangement to be original, 
and used by builders who were ignorant of the proper use of triforia. 
There are as many arches in this upper arcade as there are in the 
lower, resting alternately on shafts and piers. The arches are round. 
The church is said to have been built between 989 and 1199 : but an 
inscription, cut horizontally along the triforia, states that the north 
and south sides were respectively restored in 1307 and 1312. I should 
think that both arcades belong to the earlier period, when pointed 
arches were used, but when their strength and beauty were as yet not 
fully appreciated. The material is black and white marble, in hori- 
zontal bands. Wherever marble was wanting, this striped appearance 
is maintained by white and black wash. 

The voussoirs of the windows externally are composed of black and 
white marble alternately, a treatment universally applied in horizontal 
bands to the facades of all the smaller churches in Genoa and its ter- 
ritory, — a fashion which, when the work was new, must have been 
ugly enough, but which, under the mellowing influence of time, be- 
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comes merely characteristic of an eccentric national taste .^ Murray 
says (Handbook of N. Italy, ed. 1858. p. 108) that this mode of con* 
struction was confined to public buildings, and to those erected by the 
commune. The four gpreat families of Dona, Grimaldi, Spinola. and 
Fieschi, alone among the patricians had the right of employing it. I 
have not been able to discover his authority for this statement. That 
the Doria family possessed this right is amply proved by the church we 
are discussing : the case of the Fieschi I shall shortly show to have been 
similar when describing their church and palace beyond the city walls. 

Each Genoese facade is divided into three portions, corresponding 
to the nave and aisles within. The central portion is equal in width, 
height, and pitch of roof, to the nave, and is pierced with a large wheel- 
window, above a lofty pointed door. These are ornamented or not, 
according to the size and pretensions of the church. The gable is 
finished off with a corbel- table and a chevron* moulding in all cases. 
This central portion is separated from that which answers to the aisles 
by broad and shallow pilasters, which in no way perform the functions 
of buttresses, but merely subdivide the fagade. The portions on each 
side the central one correspond to the aisles, as that did to the nave ; 
are equally terminated in a pilaster, and have a chevron-moulding and 
corbel-table along the edge of their roof. Each is pierced with a small 
pointed window, and where the church is large, with a door likewise. 
The fa9ade I have been describing is from S. Matteo. Similar ones in 
every respect exist at S. Agostino, S, Stefano, S. Maria in Via Lata, 
and at several places beyond the city walls. 

The fa9ade of the cathedral was built in 1260. It is divided into 
three portions by two pilasters, corresponding in position to the arcade 
of the nave. Each portion has a grand door, the centre one being re- 
cessed in four orders, with every sort of rich ornament about it. The 
tympanum is filled in — another Genoese custom — and has carved on it 
a very grand representation of our Loan in Majesty, surrounded by the 
evangelistic symbols ; and beneath, a figure of S. Laurence, to whom 
the Church is dedicated, lying on his gridiron, while attendants are 
blowing the fire with bellows. &c. Above is a great round window : 
there is a central gable, beneath which is the chevron-moulding and 
corbel-table, which is universal in this position ; and originally it was 
evidently intended to have two west towers. The north one only is 
finished. It is rash to speak so decidedly when I have not seen every 
church in Italy, but I believe I am right in saying that this fBL9ade is 
unique in that country, >^here the Northern plan of towers is wholly 
unknown. The usual disposition of alternate bands of black and white 
marble obtains here also, from the ground to the gable ; but so broken 
by the carvings of the doors, the numerous small windows, and the 
inequalities of surface, as to be by no means unpleasing. Within the 
recesses of the doors the plane surfaces have all a pattern on them in 
coloured mosaic, — a novel decorative feature, still beautiful, though 
the rich glow of the colour is much dimmed by the falling out of the 
tesserae here and there. 

^ The white bands have iDcised on them long legends comiDemorative of the 
founders or benefiictors of the church, or for sepulchral inscriptions. 
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It 18 curiout and instructive to observe in considering this (Hnoa 
facade, how the Italians dang to classical forms in their buildings. 
The plinth is decorated with arabesques in low*relief, containing heads 
of animals and men, in the style of a Roman sarcophagus. Immediately 
below the bases of the shafts is a row of acan&us leaves. The 
abacus is thoroughly classical, almost Renaissance in feeling* The 
same tiling may be seen in the purest examples of Italian Pointed, 
even in GKotto's campanile at Florence. One of the most striking 
instances is the west front of the cathedral of Siena. 

Another church in Genoa which demands special notice is that of 
6. Matteo, interesting, besides its architecture* as having been under 
the patronage of the great Doria family. It was built in 1125, by 
Martino Doria, an ecclesiastic of the family. It occupies one side of 
a little quiet square, of which the other three are occupied by as many 
palaces, one of which is the Casa Doria. The interior is much mo- 
dernised. The nave arcade consists of four round arches, two to each 
bay of the quadripartite vaulting, springing from cylindrical columns 
with composite capitals. The crossing has four pointed arches of equal 
span to support the central octagon. The transepts do not project 
beyond the aisles, and there is a shallow choir. The west front, which 
I have already described, is covered with inscriptions commemorative of 
the achievements of the Doria family. The tympanum of the door 
has, in this case, a mosaic representing the Virgin. 

On the north side is a beautiful square cloister ; the arcbes pointed, 
plain, resting on coupled cylindrical shafts of white marble, plain also. 
The bases are more like our Early Bnglish than most Italian ones, and 
so are the capitals—- a style of foliage often to be found in Gbnoa. 
They are spoilt by the excessive weight of the abacus. The flowers of 
the capitals vary in each example, particularly on those at each of the 
four comers^ where there are four shafts instead of two. There the capi- 
tals have birds al each angle, in one example ; in another, heads of men ; 
in a third, Ionic volutes — another instance of Italian love of clasncality. 
The vault is quadripartite, without ribs, resting on corbels. This 
doister, as we learn by an inscription on the abacus of one of the eastern 
columns, was the work of Andrea Doria in 1308 ; but another inscrip- 
tion .gives the date 1310 — so probably it was two years in building. 

S. Agostino, now desecrated, and used for military stores, so that I 
could not enter it, is a church on the same plan, with a nave and aisles, 
and the very beautiful tower I have described above. The west front 
is of the usual design, but richer in ornament. The central door pro* 
jeots about one foot from the wall, giving room for three orders in the 
jambs. The capitals have two rows of acanthus leaves, and an abacus 
nearly equal to half the capital in depth. The corbels under the gables 
are carved, and under each arch is a square lozenge set diamond- wise, 
of black or white marble according to the material on which it occurs. 

S. Oiovanni di Pr^, near the Villa Doria. one of the older group of 
churches, is now so desecrated and mutilated that the original design 
can with difficulty be traced. It seems to have been of the usual plan, 
with toBles and nave alike terminating in an apse. A door has been 
broken through the central one of these, so that you now enter from 
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tiie west end. It has a bell tower of Genoese type, of two stages, each 
with two Lombardic windows of three lights on each face. On the side 
next the harbour — ^l suppose the south — are some interesting arches 
and windows, half mined. The arches are of two orders. Pointed, of 
blocks of black and white marble alternately ; and the windows simi- 
larly recessed, divided each into two lights by circular shafts. 

S. Stefsuio has once closely resembled S. Oiovanni in plan : bat 
like it has been grievously altered, though not in so reckless a manner. 
The apse can still be seen in tolerable perfectness on the side next the 
nmparts, and the west front, presenting the usual features of material 
and plan, is quite unchanged. Instead of the usual open circle, we 
find here a Pointed window of a novel and beautiful design. First 
there is a wide feinted arch^ with a rich moulding in the jamb resting 
on circular shafts similar to those at S. Matteo. Behind this arch the 
wall is pieroed with two pointed sub-arches, shafted like the large one» 
while the wall-space between is pierced with a square panel, set dia- 
mond-wise, containing a stone figure of a Lamb bearing a Cross. There 
is yet a third order— ^e tympana of the sub-arches being filled in so 
as to leave the openings elliptical, and pierced with circular panels. 
A shaft is added on the inner side of each, so as to make the central 
one triple ; and the effect of the whole greatly enriched by judicious 
use of black and white marble. The bell tower, over the end of the 
north aisle, is of stone for some distance, capped with two stages of 
Lombard brick work, pierced on each side wiUi windows of four lights, 
divided by double shafts of white marble. 

S. Donato has an octagonal bell tower, with a two-light Lombard 
window on each alternate face. The nave has an aroide of seven 
narrow roimd arches, which rest on cylindrical columns, with high 
dados, bases of the Attic type, and Corinthian capitals — the whole of 
that early character which might well be defined as " Classioo-Baai- 
lican." 

On leaving Gbnoa, and travelling southwards, there is little of archi- 
tectural interest in the picturesque villages along the coast. Near 
Rapallo, (eighteen miles) there are some extensive ruins of a monas- 
tery called Cervara, the seaward view of which is as fine as the archi- 
tecture is poor. Both here and at Chiavari, ten miles further on, the 
streets have generally arcades of Pointed arches, resting on colamns 
cylindrical or octagonal, with capitals of a very early styie, but which 
do not appear to be of early date^ shewing the permanence of a form 
once adopted and approved of. A little ^yond Chiavari, the torrent 
called Fiume di Lavagna falU into the sea. Following the path along 
its banks which climbs the hills towards the slate quarries, one sees 
presently a dark square tower and spire rising among the trees. This 
is the church of San Salvatore. Presently the steep path brings us to 
a little quiet piazza on the hill side : in front of us is the church : 
behind are the ruins of the palace of the Fieschis, Counts of Lavagna ; 
to the right the parsonage ; while to the left the view is almost un- 
interrupted of the meadows and wooded hills beyond. 
. The church is as nearly unaltered as a building erected in the middle 
of the 13th century can be, and affords a move instructive lesson as to 
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the original Genoese arrangement than any church of the dty does, 
where numerous sieges have damaged, or wholly destroyed, the cam* 
paniles; or successive alterations defaced the original designs. But 
this church, built in the first instance by a rich noble family on their 
estates, and dose by the spot whence their title was derived — ^probably 
all at one time, for there &re no evidences of transition in it, affords the 
most splendid example of the style of the period : and as the Fleschi 
fell in the middle of the 16th century, before the full tide of Renais* 
sanoe art had set in, there are no late additions to mar the general 
efiect. I believe it has hitherto been undescribed, and almost un- 
visited. 

The material is throughout a black stone, which gives a gloomy 
effect, particularly in the interior. The west front exactly resembles 
those of Genoa; having a gable ornamented with the usual chevron 
above the corbel table : a Pointed door recessed in three orders, a 
large rose window above, and a small circular window at the end of 
each aisle. The large window is a beautiful example of a plan com- 
mon in these churches. It has eighteen Romanesque shafts radiating 
from a central drde, which carry interlacing round arches. The 
facade is of black stone for half its height : above of black and white 
in alternate courses. The tympanum of the door is filled in, and 
decorated with a fresco of the Crucifixion : at the foot of the cross is 
Pope Innocent IV., kneeling, and offering his church. Below are 
three circular medallions : the Virgin and Child, with S. Peter on the 
rif^t, and S. Paul on the left. Above is an inscription recording the 
completion of the church in 1362.^ The plan of the church is a cross, 
whose arms, the transepts, project but little beyond the aisles, but 
exteriorly rise high above them, and are finished off with a gable, 
corbelled like that of the west front. The choir is square, and simi- 
larly treated. In the centre is the great square tower, occupying the 
entire crossing. It is of three stages, of which the first is considierably 
the highest, with one large round-headed window on each face t each 
of the two upper ones has a four«light round-headed window, sub- 
divided by coupled shafts of white marble. Each stage is terminated 
by a corbel table and chevron moulding. The whole is capped by an 
octagonal stone spire, with a smaller one at each angle, as is the cus* 
torn in Genoa. This one is further enriched by a dormer window on 
four of its faces. 

1 The text of this Jnacriptioa is as foUows^ 

D . INNOCKNTl* . PP . IIII . COVITVM . LANIB . HAO . BASILICA . VVN DAVIT . 
V . AVn . OTOBON* . N8P . Bl" . CABDINALIS . 8CTI . ADRIAN . OP* . OSVAVIT . 
XII . KL . MAII . I . D . X^ . M* . CO** . L . II<> . AND . P . 8VI . NONO . PBBVXIl . Dl*. 

A friend has read it me thus : 

Dominiis Innooentias Papa quartos oomitam Lavaniae hane batilicam fandavit, 
Dornimu sutem Ottobomis nepos <gQS cardinalia sancti Adiianl opua oonaiimmavit 
zii. Kal. Mail indictioiie decima 1252 anno pontificatiu am nono permiasione dima. 

The two last words are conjeatoral. I think I mast have copied them wronglj, 
hut the inacription was much worn. Anibaldo Fieschi was consecrated Pope, under 
the tide of Innocent IV., Jnne 28, 1243. He died Deo. 7. 1254. Ottoboni Fieschi^ 
Ua nsphew, became in 1276 Pope under the title of Adrian Y. 
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On entering the church the nare is seen to be thoronghlj Basilican 
in character. It baa an arcade of five Pointed arches, of two orders, 
the second of which is very slightly sunk below the plane of the walL 
There are no mouldings or ornaments of any kind* They rest on 
cylindrical colnmns of great height, with cushion capitals, and class!* 
cal bases raised on a low dado. The clerestory space nearly equals 
the height of the columns. It is pierced with three round-headed 
windows on each side. The roof of the aisles is a wooden lean-to : 
that of the nave open, with tie-beams. 

The proportions are as follows. The aisles are about half the width 
of the nave : and nearly equal to the intercolumnar space, which is 16 
feet. Therefore the width of the nave is about 32 feet, and its total 
length 75 feet. The crossing is a square of course : and the choir also» 
so tiiat the total length is 140 feet nearly. There are four massive 
piers to support the tower, which carry Pointed arches, spanning the 
nave and transepts. The vaults of the crossing, transepts and choii' 
are all ribbed. There are some remains of the original high altar to 
be discovezM under the modem tawdry decorations. It was a thick 
slab of stone, supported on a stout shaft in the centre, with six small 
Romanesque shafts behind. These are tolerably perfect : those which 
were once at the sides may still be traced, imbedded in modem brick-^ 
wcMrk. 

From tills description I think it will appear that the church is an 
excellent example of the Genoese style : exhibiting a transition from 
the Basilica to the G^oese plan of a crossing with a tower and spire, 
a plan which, as far as my observation extends, is to be found no where 
else in Italy. 

The roins of the Fieschi palace opposite the diurch are interesting. 
There are remains of an arcade round two sides of the piazza of 
Pointed arches with a corbel table above, and several windows. Their 
plan is a wide Pointed panel slightly sunk in the wall, pierced with 
four sub-arches, separated by white marble shafts — the tympanum 
space being filled with diapers of various patterns. Among the hna 
buildings the remains of a large hall are conspicuous. 

Following the line of the coast southward, we come to Sestri. whence 
the road strikes inland across the mountains by the Vdva Psss. 
The clifis are generally too steep to allow of a road along their face, and 
are rarely broken by bays. Here and there however a small town or 
fishing village has been built, which of course from its secluded posi- 
tion has sufl^red little change. 

At Levaoto, the largest of these places, we find another church 
connected with the Fieechi family. There is the inscription, — " d. o. m. 
Alb'. Penellus Lavanie comes Nebien Epus sacravit mccoclziiz. xx. 
mail" 

The west front exactly resembles in material and design that of S. 
Matteo, at G^oa, and need not therefore be further described. In the 
tympanum of the door is a fresco of the Blessed Virgin Mary crowned. 
The inside is wholly modernized, and an aisle added on each side. 
The original plan may however be traced. There is a wide and long 
nave of four bays, the intercolumnar space equalling the width ; aisles. 
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^ttUow transepts not extending beyond them» and a ehoir of one bay. 
At the crossing the four raassiTe piers for the tower may still be seen ; 
but the campanile now existing it a modem one on the soudi side, do* 
tadied. The church in short is a second edition, so to speak, of S. 
€«lvatore* 

A few miles further on is the picturesque Tillage of Monterossot 
reached by the hottest and steepest of paths along and over the cliffs. 
The church bears date 1307. It has a aave of four bays, each about 
27 feet wide, the width of the nave. The arches round and quite plain, 
renting on cylindrical columns with bases and capitals as at S. Salva- 
tore. The aisles are one third the width of the nave, and have lean*to 
roofs. There is a choir of one bay terminating in a semicircular apse. 
The west front of the usual material and design is remarkable for the 
most beautiful and elaborate wheel window to be seen in Italy. For 
lightness and elegance the only work I know comparable to it is the 
tracery in the Gampo Santo at Pisa. It has eighteen shafts, alternately 
plain and pointed, radiating from a central circle with a sept-foil in it ; 
these support round arohes, which intersect and form pointed ones, 
trefoiled, and further enriched with mouldings and foliage. The inter- 
spaces are filled with various diapers. Between these lights and the 
outer drcle is a band of small circles filled with open diapers. The 
outer circle has several bands of foliage and boldly cut cable moulding, 
and finally, round its outermost edge a band of acanthus leaves, — an- 
other instance of the classicalities which the Italians cherished in their 
beat times. 

An hour's ateep climb up the cliffs inland to join the road to Spezzia 
brought me to the Madonna di Suviore, a votive church, seemingly 
of the same date as the last, as far as one could judge from the remains 
of old work still existing. There is a west fa^de oi the usual design, 
but in this case the bell tower is built at the west end of the south aisle 
and extends across nearly half of it. It is of two stages, with a two- 
light window in each, divided by a white marble shaft, and crowned 
with a spire. The circular window has no tracery, but is recessed in 
two orders, which are left square-edged and plain, of black and white 
marble alternately, and round the outer edge a band of acanthus leaves 
and classic mutules. 

On the other side of the mountains is a small village called Pinione, 
or some such name as that, where there is a very plain churoh in the 
same style ; the facade still in good preservation. 

At Spezzia, the church of the Assumption still keeps its Genoese 
front, divided by pilasters, and having in the central portion a Pointed 
door and circular window ; and in each of the others a Pointed door, 
with a Pointed window above. 

At Porto Venere, the northeramost of the two promontories that in- 
clude the Ghilf, is the small ruined chapel of S. Pietro, perohed on a 
projecting cliff fast crumbling away, and threatening to fall into the 
sea, with the ruins it carries. Its material throughout is black and 
white marble* and its plan consisted originally of nave, aisles, and a 
choir of one bay, with aisles for rather more than half its length. The 
plan of the piers of the crossing is a parallelogram with a half circle 
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applied to its east and west sides to carry the nave arcade, and the arch 
leading from the choir aisle to the choir. The choir roof is groined ; 
a shaft for which is inserted in the angle of the pier. The capitals are 
simply a band of foliage with a plain abacus about half its width. The 
bases, two rolls divided by a hollow, as usual. The bell tower was 
over the south choir aisle, of two stages with spire and comer turrets. 
The windows in general are very narrow, consisting of a slab of white 
marble, pierced with a trefoiled opening, and deeply splayed with blocks 
of black and white marble alternately. 

In the next number I hope to give a short supplement to this paper 
containing some architectural illustrations. 



HONOLULU CATHEDRAL. 

Wi present to our readers the plan and the interior of the Cathedral, 
which Mr. Skter has designed for Honolulu, the capital of the kingdom 
of Hawaii (Sandwich Islands), and of which Bishop Staley proposes to 
take out the plans with him when he sails for his diocese in the month 
of June« 

As it will be seen, the nave proper is three bays in length, while the 
western, or fourth bay, forming a species of narthez, is differently 
roofed from the rest of the church, and raised upon four steps. The 
reason for this arrangement is, that it is in fact the baptistery, and 
contains a font of large dimensions sunk in the floor, so as to allow of 
adult baptism, being, in fact, a shallow well. The internal combination 
of the bold single arch of the triforium and clerestory is capitally 
managed. The west door has a central trumeau with a flat lintd, and 
is entered by a stone GhJilee porch. The transepts project but slightly, 
and are destitute of aisles. The choir terminates in a three-sided 
apse, with an ambulatory; and an external cloister runs round the 
nave. As suits the climate, the windows are few and narrow. At the 
west end is a small rose, while narrow couplets, widely parted, stand 
in each bay of the nave and aisle, and the clerestory is similarly treated, 
each bay being capped with a hipped dormer. The transept windows 
are composed of a rose and discontinuous couplet, and another discon- 
tinuous triplet stands at the east end. The choir aisles are lofty, and 
there is no clerestory, but a couplet in each aisle bay. The tower 
rises over the west end of the south aisle, and has two broad spire 
lights in the belfry story. The broach is four-sided, with dormers at 
the base in the centre of each face, vice angle turrets. 

The ritual arrangements and levels have been carefully studied. At 
the entrance of the choir are five steps. On the upper one stands the 
screen, three steps more lead to the upper choir level, and further east, 
at the chord of the apse, is placed the altar upon a foo^mce, sor that 
there is an ascent of nine steps from the nave to the altar. There are 
seven stalls on each side, with choristers' subsellse. The bishop's 
throne stands at the eastern end of the stalls, and the sedtlia in the 
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Bouth-east arch of the choir. Iron gates are placed at the entrances of 
the choir aides, the enclosure of choir being formed by grills of the 
same metal. The organ is to stand in the north ambulatory, which 
opens directly (without any vestibule) into the octagonal chapter 
house, also to be used as a vestigrf over which is the muniment room. 

The pulpit stands against the north-west transept pier, and it is 
intended that the area of the nave and transepts should be filled with 
chairs, the choir being properly reserved for the clerks. It is calculated 
that the cathedral wOl hold a congpregation of about 800 persons, 
without making use of the usles. The building will stand upon a 
plot of ground given by the King of Hawaii, and upon this are to be 
erected, not only the cathedral, but the bishop's residence and clergy- 
houses, which are to be connected with the cathedral by cloisters. 
Their locale has been arranged provisionally for the north side, subject 
of course to reviuon on the spot. 

As to the materials, from information furnished by the government 
surveyor, it is found that the islands afford a very good rough stone, 
(a sort of coral rock) for general purposes, and that there are many 
natives who are accustomed to the working of it ; but there is no stone 
which can be used for carving, mouldings, tracery, or ashlar walling. 
Accordingly a severe early type has been chosen, wlxich will depend 
for its decoration on painting. Timber is procured from Vancouver's 
Island. It is abundant, excellent, and cheap. With these conditions 
it is obvious that the church must depend for its effect upon pro- 
portion and colour. The walls internally are all plastered, and decora- 
tion is to be applied should funds permit. Wood has been used freely. 
The roofs are designed with curved transverse and wall ribs. These 
will be boarded, and it is hoped may eventually be ornamented with 
paintings; for it is obvious that without decorative colour, the effect 
of the church would be almost too simple. 

The chief dimensions are as follows : — 

Total length inside 183 feet 

Width of nave and aisles . • • 63 ,» 

Width of nave 30 „ 

Width across transepts • • • . 94 

Width of transepts 30 

Height to ridge « . • • • 68 

The Bishop proposes at once to undertake the erection of the choir 
and transepts, and to place a rough temporary building of wood on the 
site of the future permanent nave for congregational use. 

Very little commendation will be needed from us to recommend to 
our readers' favourable opinion a design at once original and successful 
in the high qualities of breadth, simplicity, and dignity. We may 
congratulate Mr. Slater on his success, while we confess our gratifica- 
tion at the good result which cannot fiul to foUow from so favourable 
an exhibition of the Church of England in its material aspect to the 
kingdom of Hawaii. It is unhappily many centuries since it has been 
usual for sovereigns voluntarily to take up the yoke of Ghbist, and 
to invite the indwelling of the Church in their nations. Hawaii is a 
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instaaoe in these later ages of a . oonntry lint civUiied. Umb 
Christiaaieed, and now inciting the organization of the Choreh in its 
entirety. Our prayers and our wishes go with the success of Bishop 
Staley*s mission, and we are in proportion more glad that he has 
provided himself with plans and designs, so well calculated to exhibit 
the true dignity and signification of the Bpisoopal and Cathedral 
system. 



SYDNEY CATHEDRAL. 

Wn extract from the Sydney Mammy Hemld of March 18 « report 
of a very important meeting held in that city to promote the com- 
pletion of S. Andrew's cathedral. The speeches delivered and the 
whole tone of the meeting deserve attention, as indicating alike a 
growing appreciation of tfie meaning and value of the cathedral 
system, and in connection with it of the real character of the 
Church of England itself. The sentimento boldly enunciated by the 
Bishop of Sydney are the more remarkable* as they must be the 
result of his own experience in his high office; and the hearty 
Churchmanehip expressed by Sir John Young while representing 
the civil power in a colony where there is no *' estebHshment/' provea 
that to be liberal it is not needful to be sectarian. 

''8. Anohbw's Cathidral. 

"A public meeting, for the purfMse of devising means for eompletinff 
the above, was held last evening in the infttnt Behoolioom, Gastlereagu 
Street The room was well filled. Amongst those present were the metro- 

SlitsD Bishop of Sydoey, Dean Cowper, Mr. £• D. Thomsoa, M.L.C., 
r. J. Campbell, M.L.C., Mr. C. Kemp, M.L.C., and Mr. Gordon. His 
Excellency the Governor (Sir J. Touns) presided on the occasion. 

" The proceedings were opened by Uean Cowper, who oflfered up praver. 

*' His JBxceUency,.in commencing the business of the evening, said that 
this meeting of toe subscribers to the cathedral had been convened for 
the strictly bnsiness purpose of hearing a report of the past proceedings 
in respect to it, of the progress that had been made, of the grounds they 
had for eood anticipations for the future, and Of the prospect there was ai 
seeing toe good work duly sooomplished. The devotional feeling whidi in 
most other countries had ornamented their cspitsls with magnificent cathe- 
drals would, he hoped, be found to have a place in the breasts of the people 
of Sydnev* The progress that had been already made was considerable; 
the site that had been chosen appeared to him to be a central one; and 
from its commanding position the building, when finished, would be likely 
to add considerably to the beauty of the prospect The style of architec- 
ture adopted was also hiahly to be commended, more especially by those 
who had seen the beantifur cadiedrals of England and France ; and though 
there mi^ht be those who admired the Grecian style of architecture, as 
being plainer and more simple, yet it would be found that the Gothic style 
was one that commended itself more to the English taste and to the tra- 
ditions of the Anglican Church. He trusted, then, that the undertaking 
would be successful. For himself, he wonld say that he was happy to be 
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associated with those present ia so great a work, and that he would very 
readily continue the amount of subscription to the fund given by his excellent 
predecessor. He knew that there were some who thought that there was 
much to be provided for, before they set to building a cathedral of so orna- 
mental a character; but, looking at this great city, and at the number, 
the character, and the opulence of its inhabitants, he thought that this 
work might well go hand in hand with whatever else was required. It was 
of importance to a city like Sydney, already containing so many magni- 
ficent structures, that a large and beautiful building of this kind should be 
completed. It would be on their part an offering of as much skill and 
beauty as they could procure towards the framing an habitation of the 
Creator. He hoped, too, that in so doing they would also cause the en- 
largement of their own conceptions of reugion. In all times past it had 
been felt that large and beautiful buildings raised the devotional feelings of 
those that entered them. He trusted that such would be the ease with 
the cathedral in this town, and that they would erect a building which 
would not only be an ornament to which the people of this great city 
night look with pride, but which would also be a lasting record of the 
good taste and hbmUty of the inhabitants. His Excellency then called on 
ue seeretaiy to read the report. 
" The secretary, Mr. C. Kemp, read the following report. 



a I 



'It is nearly three years since the committee last met the subscribers 
to the Cathedral Building Fund. You were then informed that moiHiy 
was urgently required to roof in the building, not only as the next por- 
tion of the work to be completed, but also to prevent the walls from being 
injured by the weather. Since that period jC3487 has been reoei?ed, which 
has been expended on the roof and work connected with it. 

*"The committee have also the satisfaction of reporting that upwards 
of j^dOOO has been paid or secured for providing windows (chiefly of me- 
morial character) for the main body of the buildinff. Foremost in this 
good work has been Mr. T, 8. Mort, who himself gives the large west 
window, and has become responsible on account of his friends and rela^ 
tiyes, for five others. The east window is to be a memorial of the late 
Bishop Broughton, to whose friends, both in England and in the colony, 
the committee propose making a spetnal appeal for muds. 

'"B^inning at the east window, and going round by the south, the 
windows have been thus appropriated. 

1. East window — Bishop 11. West window — ^Mr. Mort. 
Broughton. 12. Sir James Dowling. 

2. Archdeacon Cowper. 13. Mr. T. W. Smith. 

3. Mr. Campbell. 14. Mr. Croft. 

4. Mr. Wentworth. 15. General Macarthur. 

5. Mr. Smart. 16. Ditto. 

6. Sir W. Manning. 17. Ditto. 

7. Messrs. Cox. 18. Mr. Henty. 

8. Mr. Tooth. 19. Sir D. Cooper. 

9. Mrs. Aspinall. 20. Mr. Salting. 

10. Mr. Laidley. 21. Mr. Thomas Moore. 

" ' The subjects in the various windows have been thus arranged : — 

'* ' East Window : The Passion of our Blessed Lord, commencing with the 
Lsst Supper, and ending with the Entombment. 

*' ' West Window : The Apostles and their Fellow Labourers. 

"'North Choir Aisle: Subjects from the Birth and Infancy of our Lord. 

" ' South Choir Aisle : SubJecU from the Ministry and after the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. 
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*' * The Nave : The Parables on one aide and the Miracles on the other. 
' " ' North Transept : The Life of S. Andrew. 

*' ' As orders for more than half the windows were sent home in October 
last, it is hoped that some progress has been already made in the work. 

*' ' The committee have requested Mr. William Mort, of Fenchurch Street^ 
London, to take charge of the pecuniary and business arrangements, in pro- 
curing and sending out the windows^ having been assured by his relatives 
here he would cheerfully accept the task, the performance of which will lay 
the subscribers under a very deep obligation. The Rev. £. Coleridget of 
Eton, has been solicited to undertake the artistic management of the work. 
Should he accede to this request, the subscribers may feel satisfied that the 
work will be most eflSciently supervised. 

" ' The windows in the clerestory are not yet arranged for. One only hat 
been promised. As soon as funds are provided for three, the committee will 
send to England for them, feeling convinced that when the effect of fiUiog 
these windows with painted glass is seen, there will be many persons who will 
be desirous of associating uieir names, or those of departed relatives and 
friends with the cathedral, in a manner at once so appropriate and elegant. 
Having a strong impression that the whole of these wmdows will be shortly 
provided, it is intended in the interim to fill them up with canvas, to show 
that the work is only temporary. 

" ' The committee hav^ now to appeal to the public for funds for fitting up 
the interior of the building. The mode of doing this so as to overcome as 
far as possible the great defect in the original plan of the building, the nar* 
rowness of the transepts, has been the subject of much discussion^ and many 
conferences with the architect. The plans on the table show the design whi(» 
has been decided upon. The cost of this work will be about £4000. The 
floor (the marble for which is now on its way from England) about jClOOO. 
It is for these sums we now ask. They may be called either large or small, 
according to the frame of mind in which they are viewed. Those who grudg- 
ingly give of their substance to the Lord's work will call them large amounts. 
The committee, considering the nature and importance of the object, and the 
number of persons on whom they have a claim for assistance, call them small 
sums, and appeal with confidence to their fellow Churchmen to give them this 
money, in order that the first work which the Bishop may be called upon to 
perform on his return from England may be to set apart this noble temple to 
the worship of the One True God. 

'" The committee hope, however, that some portions of the work may be 
given by individuals. The font, the altar rails, the pulpit, the lectern, the 
Bishop's chair, the organ— each of these will form appropriate objects for 
gifts. Who will avail themselves of the great privilege of being the donors ? 

" ' It is nearly twenty-five years since the foundation-stone was laid on its 
present site by the late Sir Richard Bourke, then Governor of the colony. 
We often hear complaints of the slowness with which the work has proceeded. 
A quarter of a century has this work been in progress. The committee feel, 
however, that if they have not had as much assistance as they expected, or 
ought to have had, that this is only one of the many church works which we 
are carrying on. That we have our churches, our schools, our colleges to 
found and support, and that our brethren in the far distant bush have need of 
something more substantial than mere sympathy. They feel, also, that such 
remarks are not made by those who are assisting in the work, but by those 
who do nothing for it, and who, by their standmg apart, are in reality the 
cause of the delay they afiect to deplore, and sometimes to despise. At any 
rate, the committee and yon the subscribers have no ground of self-reproach 
in the matter. We are doing what we can, and we hope before long to have 
the privilege of worshipping in a church which shall not be altogether un- 
worthy of Him to whom it is to be dedicated.' 
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" The treaiurer, Mr. T. S. Mort, read the financial statement of the accounts, 
from which it appeared that there had been received, in 1859,^1722; in 
1S60, £U79i and in 1861, ^£586 : whilst there had been expended, in 1859, 
Jt\327j in 1860,^^1313; and in 1861, j^d3. In the beginning of 1859 
the balance due the treasurer had been j^478. Is. 2d. ; at the close of 1861 it 
was £584. Is. 4d. He explained that, though in 1861 there had been a fali- 
ittff off in the amount subscribed, it was apparent only, since during that year 
^694 in cash, and engagements to the extent of j£ 1931 in addition, had been 
subscribed towards the &nd for providing windows for the cathedral. 

"The Bishop of Sydney rose to move the first resolution: — 'That this 
meeting has heard with pleasure the report just read, and request the com- 
mittee to publish it for general information.' He said that he most cordially 
adopted the language of the resolution, and could say truly that he had heard 
the report read with pleasure ; and he thought that they were bound to take 
op the tone of congratulation that it gave to the meeting. For though the 
time of twenty-five years was long in the history of man, or in that of a work 
not of the character of a cathednu, yet in the history of a cathedral it was but 
a comparatively short period ; and if the whole sums expended on its erection 
thus far were added together, it would be found that about ji'l, 000 per annum 
for the last twenty-five years had been laid out on the building. This was not a 
trifling sum if they looked at the circumstances of the colony at the time 
when it was commenced. It had not been with them as with the building of 
the temple in Solomon's time. The foundations of this cathedral had been 
laid at a time when the members of the Church of England were fewer than 
now, when there was not that unity of action they now possessed, and when 
those members were not so willing as now to throw their energy and their 
wealth, or even a portion of it, into the work of erecting a cathedral. When 
they looked at this, h& thought they were bo^d to take up the language of 
congratulation that the work should have made such satisfactory progress. 
It appeared to him that they were very greatly indebted to those who had 
designed such a building as this in the first instance. He was afraid that 
there was not so much faith and courage now as there had been then. He 
had heard it said of the building, apologetically, to those who alluded to its 
ornamental character, ' Oh, we mtve got it, and must make the best of it.' 
This, however, was scarcely the spirit in which the work should be approached 
and taken up. They should consider themselves as indebted to those who in 
faith and hope had projected such an edifice, and in faith and hope should 
themselves take up the scheme. He entirely took up the thought expressed 
by bis Excellency, that this building was to be regarded as a tribute to 
Almighty God : that they, to whom He had given success, owed this as a 
tribute of praise and thankfulness to Him from whom all had been received. 
He had permitted them to take part in laying the foundations of what would 
be a large and important community ; He had permitted them to take a part 
in baaing that foundation upon morality and religion. To Htm they owed 
the priviTege of the civil and religious liberty tlaey now enjoyed ; and surely 
this cathedral was to be regarded only as a very small tribute for the many 
and great things thejr had received from Him. He might well adopt the lan- 
guage of him who said, ' Of Thine own have we given Thee.' It might also be 
reguded as a testimony of the value they attached to buildings of this kind at 
home ; not merely as the seat of a Bishop, but as an outward mark of that 
unity that should prevail in the Church ; as that place at which the laity and 
clergy meet together ; where ordinations and confirmations ought properly to 
be held; where the daily offer of prayer and praise should be made to the 
most High God ; and where a duly and well-selected band of clergy might 
there give forth the Word of Life, — not confined merely to the walls of the 
building, but going also from house to house, wherever sickness or sorrow 
was to be found. He recollected meeting with a passage from a great poli« 
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tical authority, wbo for the time had turned his atteBtioD to the unaeeiis- 
tomed topic of religion ; and it might well be permitted him to use that pas- 
sage to help him on the present oeeasion. At a meeting held in Oxford, at 
which tlie Bishop of Oxford presided, Mr. Disraeli bad said, ' It is said that 
the Churoh of England has lost the great towns. Unhappily, the Church has 
never found the great towns : they are the future of England. It is in great 
towns that the greatest efforts of the Church ought to be made, for there 
their greatest difficulties will be encountered ; for the greater the population 
and the higher the education of the people, the more they will require a re« 
fined worship, a learned theology, an independent priesthood, and a sanctuary 
hallowed with the associations of historic ages.* lie thought they might 
adopt Mr. Disraeli's definition of the requirements of great towns, and taking 
tbem and adding to them the use of cathedrals, which they might say had 
only been diseovered in later days — such as the special serrices held in West- 
minster Abbey and S. Paul's — in taking these, it would be easy to show that 
all the requirements of the speaker would be met in a duly constituted cathe- 
dral body ; and if they were to regain what they had lost, or retain what they 
had, they could scarcely do better than to found and carry on a cathedral in- 
stitution. All that Mr. Disraeli said applied Tery strictly to a cathedral and a 
cathedral body, fie said that they would require in large towns a refined 
worship. What more refined worship could be required than that which was 
carried on in the cathedrals at home ? They desired a ' learned theology.' 
And if they were to have them, they must have ease and time, that they might 
ripen and come to maturity. A cathedral institution tended to this, and he 
trusted that, whenever it was opened, the worship there conducted would be 
of that refined character, that it would be pure and chastened by the truth, 
but destitute of that meretricious ornamentation that marked the worship in 
continental cathedrals. The present Dean and Canons very properly repre- 
sented the 'learned theology' that was deemed necessary, and with them he 
did not think that the Church in this diocese would have any reason to com- 
plain ; but if this character were to be preserved — and he hoped that such 
would be the character of the Dean and Chapter perpetually — then what Mr. 
Disraeli spoke of subsequently would become necessary. They must have an 
* independent priesthood.' If the Dean and Chapter were to be maintained 
at their present high standing, then an endowment would be necessary, fie 
believed that such would be obtained when needed, and that the desire of 
one of the earliest friends of this institution, the late Robert Campbell, would 
be carried out, by the conservation of learning and theology in the enilowment 
of a * learned priesthood.' The last thing alluded to was the ' historic asso- 
ciations.' They could not present in Sydney all the old associations that 
hang about a Westminster Abbey or a York Minster; they could not adorn 
their cathedral walls with the records of kings or statesmen ; but he was sure 
that no one would enter within the walls of Uie cathedral of Sydney who had 
previously made himself familiar with the fanes of England— those buildings 
which preserved within themselves the whole story of England's greatness — 
and faik to have some of those associations revived. That was, if he looked 
not with the eye of an architectural critic, but with a genial glance, seeking 
out onlv that which was good, and carrying the record of it in his mind, he 
would find there much to make him acknowledge that this daughter of Eng- 
land, in trying to follow in the footsteps of her parent, had done well ; and 
that, according to her means, she had builded a house suited to the greatness 
of the God that it was her privilege to worship. Nor would the cathedral 
itself be wanting in historic associations to those liring in the colony. The 
first monumental tomb that would be placed there, on the completion of the 
edifice, would be that of the first Bishop of Australia, already prepared ; whilst 
the memorial windows would recall many memories of those associated, not 
merely with the temporal well-being, but also with the spiritual welfare of 
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tbe eolony. He tniited that it woald aniwer all the ends for which ther 
made use of such a home; he trusted also that the modem use to which 
eathedrals had been turned would not be found wanting, but that there would 
be aaaembled within its walls those who would listen to the words of life from 
a priesthood who would in very truth be messengers of merev to them. He 
trusted that it would be all that Mr. Disraeli hiui so eloquenUy described— a 
refined worship— so that it were not overUid with superstition, or with an 
ornamentation not belonging to the worship of the true God; a 'learned 
theology,' but a learning gathered at the feet of Jbsus — for all other learning 
was ao called falsely ; a learning open and truthful, untinctured, however, 
with the slightest mark of rationalism. 

" Mr. R. L. Jenkins thought there was no occasion for him to say a single 
word in aupport of the weighty arguments so ably put forth by the Bishop. 

" Mr. Deas Thomson, C.B., said the resolution which had been placed in 
his hand was to the following effect : — 'That, regarding the sacred edifice as 
the cathedral church of the diocese and of the metropolitan see in the pro- 
vince of Australia, in which the worship of Almighty God will be daily cele- 
brated according to the usages of the Church of England, the progress which 
has been already made towards its completion furnishes a strong ground for 
appealing to the Churchmen of the colony to assist in carrying out the work 
without further delay or intermission.' He was glad to hear so favourable a 
report of the progress which had been made in furtherance of this good work ; 
but he was, at the same time, somewhat surprised to learn from his lordship 
that the names of those Churchmen which appeared on the subscription list 
referred to should be so comparatively few. He thought this was a state of 
things which it would be desirable to rectify. In the year 1861, the total 
population of the colony was returned as 350,000 ; and of these, basing the 
calculation upon the data afforded by every previous census, it was no more than 
fair to suppose that one- half, 175,000, were members of the Church of England. 
One fourth of these, 43,750, might be set down as the male adults belonging 
to that communion ; and one- half of these persons might be set down as re- 
sident in the metropolitan district. These, if they onfy subscribed 5s. each 
towards the building fund, might, with ease, make up the sum of j£5,468. ISs, 
The first thing that he remembered to have taken place soon after his arrival in 
this colony, thirty-four years ago, was the laying of the foundation of a cathedral 
church for this diocese by that excellent man. Governor Macquarie. Those 
foundations had, however, been taken up, it being thought that the edifice 
they were designed for would be on too large a scale for the colony. After 
that, the foundations of the present cathedrid were laid — a building less pre- 
tentious in its character, certainly, but one which he agreed with his lordship 
in thinking was not unworthy of the service of Him to whom it was to be 
dedicated. Those who looked into the histoiy of the cathedral churches at 
home would find that they generally took a much longer time to complete 
than the period during which their cathedral had been in the course of erec- 
tion. He believed that S. Paul's, in London, had occupied as much as forty 
years. 

" Mr. Alexander Gordon seconded the resolutioui heartily concurring in the 
view taken by the previous speaker, as to the importance and expediency of 
securing the zealous co«operation of the local clergy. The speaker proceeded 
at some length to point out the advantages of a cathedral church in a diocese. 
It was a great thing for Churchmen to have a cathedral church, in which all 
the ritualof the Church could be gone through, and reference be had to the 
uniform practice of the Mother Church should any disagreement as to litur* 

E'ctl forms arise. The cathedral svstem was also necessary, if they were to 
ive a learned and independent cler^sy. Even Dr. Chalmers had expressed 
his approbation of the manner in which the cathedral system worked in 
England. 
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"The Hon. John Campbell moved the third reiolntion, which was as 
follows : — ' That, in order to enable the committee at once to {^ve orders for 
the work, some portions of which will take a long time in completion, it is 
advisable to open a subscription list, in which persons may, if they desire to 
do so, divide the amounts they propose to irive into three parts, one to be 
payable in the month of March in each year.' 

" Mr. T. S. Mort said he had much pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

'' The Dean of Sydney moved a vote of thanks to the Governor. 

*' Hi> Excellency said, he personally took the liveliest interest in the progress 
of the Church, and that feeling of interest naturally extended to a building 
which was designed to be a symbol of the presence of the Anglican Church in 
this colony. He hoped sincerely that in a few years hence they would all be 
enabled to attend its opening ; that it would long remain an ornament to the 
city, and an emblem of the discipline, polity, and zeal of the Church of 
England.*' 



THE CHAPTER. HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 

At last we have a prospect of this noble building, the southern '* flos 
florum," being restored. Dean Trench has bestirred himself, and on 
May 24th a meeting was held in the chapter-house itself, which was 
presided over by Lord Ashburton, and successively addressed by Mr 
G. G. Scott, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Mr. Cochrane, Mr. Tite, Lord 
Taunton, Dr. Dasent, the Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Hubbard, Mr. W. 
Scott, Mr. Godwin, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Sala, Mr. Reeve, Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, and Mr. Akroyd, urging its restoration, and de- 
ciding on a movement which was to put the pressure of public opinion 
on the Government. The notion was evidently popular, and will, we 
are sure, be ultimately successful. The present condition of the 
chapter-house is a national wrong, which the nation should redress. 
The records are now happily out of it ; and it would be a disgrace if 
they are allowed to slip in again. In the meanwhile, let it be gutted 
of its villainous flooring, shelves, and galleries, which might be literally 
done for nothing, and the beauty of the remains which will then come 
to light will effectually plead for the completion of the work. A me- 
morial was adopted, which lies for signature for a few days at Mr. 
Colnaghi's, Mr. J. H. Parker's, and Mr. Vacher's. We urge our 
readers not to omit signing it. 



THE GUESTEN HALL, WORCESTER. 

[Wb have received the following communication, which we lay before 
our readers. Comment is not needed.] 

Sib, — I beg to send you a copy of the memorial from the citizens of 
Worcester, in favour of the remains of our fine old Guesten Hall^ 
which if allowed to stand would form an interesting and picturesque 
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feature on the south side of the cathedral, adding to rather than de- 
tracting from the effect of the latter structure. A similar memorial 
was presented to the Dean and Chapter from the town council, hut 
neither have had any effect. The work of demolition is proceeding 
rapidly » and in a very short time not one stone will be left upon 
another. In its place will be seen a plot of green turf, enclosed by 
" neat iron railings/' which the Dean and Chapter appear to think 
more beautiful than exquisite fourteenth century traceried window S| 
those just removed being much superior to any windows in the cathe- 
dral itself. 

Yours faithfully, 

A Resident in Worcbsteb. 

We append the report of Mr. Hopkins, architect, on the subject, 
which was addressed to the Worcestershire Archaeological Society. 

*' Sansome Lodge, Worcester, May 9M, 1862. 
** Gentlemen, — I have carefully examined the roof of our ancient Guesten- 
hall. This valuable relic of the past now lies in heaps on the College-green. 
It affords a remarkable illustration of the strength and durability of our na- 
tive oak, when preserved with ordinary care, and its rapid decay when only 
partially protected from the weather. Although five hundred years have 
elapsed since its erection, nearly the whole of the carved work remains as 
sound and sharp as the day it len the workman's hand, and some portions of 
the roof timbers are also sound and in good preservation. It would be super- 
fluous for me to dilate upon its architectural value and interest. It may 
suffice for the present purpose to say that an eminent theoretical and prac- 
tical archaeologist pronounced it unequalled of its kind by any in Europe ; and 
it is certain that, taking into consideration its date, so fine an example does 
not exist in the United Kingdom. It, therefore, deserves the careful con- 
sideration of the committee to decide how far it may be in their power to 
preserve the fragments that have escaped the following causes of destruction 
and decay: — ^First, its not having been kept weather-tight; secondly, its 
original faulty construction ; thirdly, the injury it has sustained owing to its 
removal. As regards its original construction, sufficient care was not taken 
to provide against the side-thrust. The consequence of this is that the roof 
has bent inward, or what is technically termed * sagged.' This defect will 
cause considerable trouble and expense in furring up and taking the neces- 
sary means for the readjustment of the main timbers ; additional expense will 
also be incurred owing to several of the tenons being cut away to facilitate 
the removal of some of the timbers. Owing to these various causes, only 
one-half of the present timbers will be avaiUble. There are also other points 
to be borne in mind, for instance, the difficulty of obtaining well-seasoned 
English oak of the various scantlings required to make good the deficiency. 
Again, it is scarcely possible that this portion of the work can be contracted 
for ; for the value of the work must depend almost entirely upon the care 
taken and skill evinced in the execution of the work, and the reconstruction 
and adaptation of the various timbers. In my judgment, if the committee 
decide upon using the roof, an additional expenditure of one hundred pounds 
will be required for the purpose of adapting it for the required object. On 
the other hand, the faults of the original construction can easily be remedied, 
and its adaptation by the committee will be a certain means of preventing so 
valuable a specimen of taste and skill from being entirely lost, which has been 
the case witn the valuable Refectory roof at Malvern, of which, I believe, not 
a vestige now remains. The committee may also reasonably hope that those 
who feel an interest in Mediaeval art will respond liberally to any call made 
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ujwa them to meet the pecuoiary difficulty of the caae ; and, should the eon- 
mittee succeed in their endeavours, they will deserve the lasting gratitude of 
all who appreciate the beautiful, and especially of their fellow-citizens for 
enabling them to retain a work of such rare local interest* Few, until they 
have seen it restored, can form an estimate of its beauty and archaeologioal 
value. It must, however, be borne in mind that it can only be called an 
adaptation, and not an exact restoration, as 1 deem it wiser for the committee 
to adapt the roof to the church rather than to sacrifice the convenienoe and 
appearance of the church, for the sake of a roof which was never designed for 
the purpose. In conclusion, I would suggest that the timbers should be 
immediately covered with tarpauling until they can be safely housed, as the 
present heavy rains and hot sunshine will materially tend to hasten their 
decay.** 



THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

We do not propose on this occasion to enter upon a detailed criticism 
of the International Exhibition. We shall probably return to the 8ub« 
ject in future numbers. In the meanwhile, without unnecessarily 
anticipating the results of the discussion on the ecclesiological aspects 
of the Exhibition, which it is proposed to hold on occasion of the an- 
niversary meeting of the Ecclesiological Society on July ist, it may be 
allowed jjis to give a general sketch of the subject, and to record our 
impressions as to the present state of art, and as to the progress of 
purer principles of design since the Exhibition of 1851. 

It is quite unnecessary to speak of the bideoosnese of Captain 
Fowke*B design, or to join the almost universal chorus of complaint 
against the general arrangements. But in passing, we may pay a de- 
served compliment to the general colouring of the building. We sus- 
pect that very few persons know how much the effect of the interior 
owes to the judicious colouring applied by Mr. Grace. 

After taking a general view of the whole contents of the Exhibition, 
we are inclined to think that it may be safely asserted that substantial 
progress has been made in the purity and fitness of design, and the 
better harmony of colours. Not, of coarse, that this improvement is 
universal, nor that there are not many exceptions. It is remarkable 
that foreign countries do not seem to have advanced so much or so 
uniformly as our own. On the other hand, the colonies show no sign 
whatever of growing art-culture. In almost every branch of English 
art-manufacture it seems to us that there has been — ^if not a successful 
progress, yet — an honest endeavour to improve. In ceramic art, 
above all, but also in works of the precious metals, in general metal- 
lurgy, in carving of various materials, and in all kinds of woven fabrics, 
we see a manifest wish to carry out into practice more truthful prin- 
ciples of design and ornamentation. There is not only more boldness 
and more invention, but the designers have evidently mastered some 
sound principles of taste. Here is the result, no doubt, of the opera- 
tions of the schools of art throughout the country, aided by the free 
and intelligent criticism of the organs of opinion. On the other hand. 
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as it seems to nt, the oQntitiental nations generally, and the fVench in 
particalar, show fewer signs of a general improTed taste. The metal- 
work indeed of France gires proof of the working of a better element. 
Bnt thb development runs parallel with a further deterioration in 
general design. The French Ck>urt, beautiful as it is, is full of shams 
and onrealities, and ffiOsenesses of art. The dash and spirit of the 
design in many cases are marvellous; but it is too often base and 
meretricious. Bkewhere on the Continent of Europe, art would seem 
to be imitative and stationary. In England, unless we deceive our- 
selves, better and more true principles are really at work. Of course 
there are ftulures and vagaries innumerable; bnt still there is the 
healthy and rigorous sap of artistic life. 

Hie Medifleval Court will naturally deserve our first examination. 
Although the Ecdesiological Society stands sponsor in one sense for 
all the works of art here exhibited, yet that body is not to be heki 
responsible for the whole. It woukL be ungenerous to say aU that 
might be said with respect to some of the objects here collected. 
Generally, however, no observer will fail to remark that the contents 
of this court show movement in the right direction, and give promise 
of future growth. In the first j^ace the sculpture is truly remarkable. 
The recumbent efilgies of Dr. Mill and of a young lady, by Mr. Philip 
and Mr. NichoUt (under Mr. fiurges's direction) respectively, are in all 
respects succesiful. Mr. Forsyth's effigy of Lord Cawdor is less impres- 
sive, owing to the compromise which has turned the head on one side, 
being less formal than the old conventional attitude of recumbent prayer. 
The angels, however, at the head of this effigy, and the two students, one 
a Cambridge academic, and the other a Hindn, at the feet of Dr. Mill's 
figure, may be instanced as most felicitous in idea and in execution. 
Some statues of saints and kings in the round, which appear in the centnd 
group of this court, are not very effective. The bas-reliefs are better. 
The famous sculptured reredos at Bedminster, by Mr. Norton, fuUy de- 
serves its place. The reredos for Waltham Abbey, designed by Mr. 
Burgee and to be sculptured by Mr. NiohoU, is however of a higher order 
of art. A single figure is coloured — we might say over-cokmred — as a 
specimen. The subject is the Adoration of the Shepherds and of the 
Magi. A bas-relief of the Cena of Leonardo da Vinci, executed under 
Mr. Norton's superintendence by Mr. Farmer, for the cherch at Win- 
terboume, is well carved. Mr. S. S. Teulon sends a sculptured reredos 
by Mr. Earp. Here the subject is also the Last Supper, but the de- 
sign is original. Upon the whole this reredos is unfortunately like a 
chimney-piece in arrangement. There is graceftd carvings however, 
on the sides, of symbolical foliage and flowers. Marbles dso are in- 
laid in coloured patterns. Mr. Redfern exhibits casts of a bas-relief 
of the Resurrection, intended to fill the tympanum of Mr. Slater's 
doorway to the Digby Mortuary Chapel at Sherborne, and also of an 
Entombment for the Westropp monument in Limerick cathedral. The 
former is the more successful of the two. The legend of S. Neot 
forms the subject of a vigorously carved bas-relief, executed by Mr. 
Philip from the designs of Mr. Burges. upon the chimney piece of the 
manorial hall of Colonel Cocks, in Cornwall. A font for Congresbury, 

vou xxm. z 
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hf Mr. Norton and Mr. Fanner, shows gilding and figures in lelief. It 
is not a very satisfactory design. We must confess that, although we 
have constantly nrged the necessity of introducing sculpture, and al- 
though we knew that our architects were taking the hint, we scarcely 
expected so good a display as that of the Mediaeval Court. 

The use of coloured materials is another hopeful sign of progress. 
Blsewhere, among what are called "architectural objects," (in the 
south-eastern transept,) are some good specimens of Mr. Street's 
favourite treatment of coloured marbles, and some imitations by other 
hands. The main difficulty in this department of design seems to be 
the proper harmonizing of the colours. This is the fault of Mr. Teulon's 
reredos, already referred to. An inlaid reredos by Mr. White, exhibit- 
ing paneb in enamelled slate, which may be credited with boldness of 
design, errs still more notably in the crudeness of its coloration. Mr. 
Slater*s pavement for Chichester cathedral, a specimen of the Opu» Ales^ 
antbrimtm, which is laid down (with the usual defective arrangement of 
the Exhibition,) in a different part of the building, is especially notewor- 
thy. The only blemish in it that strikes us is the general sadneu and 
monotony of the colouring* But this could hardly have been known 
before actual experiment. Of incised ornamentation, with inlayings of 
coloured cements, we have, unfortunately, no examples. But Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell's incised pavement for the choir of Lichfield cathedral 
is represented by a single compartment. It is admirably designed, and 
we hail it as a proof tibat the monotony of encaustic tiles is likdy to 
be varied by pavements in which there is more room for original design 
and for higher art. While on this subject, we may say that, in the 
Ceramic courts, our manufacturers, so successful in their secular pro- 
ductions, hold their ground well with respect both to encaustic tiles 
and coloured tesserse, for wall or floor-decoration. Yet we see, in 
these particulars, no special improvements. 

But in the inlaying of woods of various colours, there is much pro- 
gress. Not indeed in parquetry, properiy so called. We are both 
surprised and disappointed that floor parquetry has not been more 
largely used, espeoally in buildings destined for religious purposes. 
Good parquetry indeed, of a secular kind, is exhibited ; but the art 
does not seem tq be much patronized. It is in domestic furniture that 
the inlaying of coloured woods is most remarkable. A good deal of 
this work may be noticed in the furniture exhibited in the general 
courts of Class 30. But in the Medisend Court it is a very marked 
feature. Mr. T. Seddon exhibits an escritoire and an organ case, be- 
[|ides other furniture, which are very beautifully designed. In some of 
these we note the introduction of painted subjects ; but we reserve 
this head till we come to the painted furniture which is not inlaid with 
woods or marbles. Mr. Forsyth is another exhibitor of inlaid furni- 
ture. There is great taste and great beauty in some of these speci- 
mens. It is a most legitimate kmd of ornamentation, and one to the 
resources of which there is scarcely any limit. Malachite and coloured 
marbles are also used in combination. 

Painted furniture is largely represented in the MedisBval Court. The 
fpeqimens exhibited by Mr. Surges m particular will well repay ex- 
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amination. The design of these indeed is, as it seems to us« needlessly 
eccentric ; bat the humour of the fanciful pictorial ornamentation is 
something sui generis. Mr. Burges is an apt student in the school of 
mediaeval grotesque. The harmony of colouring in some of these 
pieces is hi better than in others. Some painted and jspanned fur- 
niture, exhibited by Messrs. Morris, Marshall, and Co., is simply pre* 
posterous. We believe that it is meant to be inexpensive ; but some 
of the affixed prices scarcely bear out the assertion. We must totally 
decline to praise the design or execution of these specimens. The 
colouring in particular is crude and unpleasing, while the design is 
laboriously gprotesque. Mr. Seddon's escritoire again is spoiled by the 
bad tone of the painted subjects. Much as we commend the intro* 
daction of painted ornamentation, we stipulate for good drawing and 
for agreeable coloration. Neither in furniture^ nor in painted glass, 
can we tolerate deliberate archaisms and g^otesqueness* which are 
enough to bring the very word " mediaeval" into deserved contempt. 

Of wall-colouring we have numerous specimens. In the foremost 
rank we will place Mr. Oambier Parry's circular panel of S. Symeon» 
— a specimen of his method of painting damp walls with imperishable 
colours. Mr. Styleman Le Strange's photographs of his roof-paintmgi 
at Bly suffice to remind us of the greatest and most successful attempt 
at internal high-art decoration that has been undertaken in Bngland. 
The professional church decorators rival each other. Messrs. Harland 
and Fisher show some good specimens of diapers, &c. Mr. Hay ward's 
display also shows some good specimens. Messrs. Cox fail chiefly in 
this, as in most branches of their trade, in the matter of desigpfi. It is 
easy enough to obtain an average amount of executive skill : but good 
design is impossible without the co-operation of competent artists. 
Mr. Lea, of Loughborough, exhibits some well-meant scenes from the 
life of S. Alban. They are weak however in colouring. A triptych^ 
of ungainly design, by Mr. CyConnor, scarcely deserves its place. 

We are able to speak in terms of warmer commendation of the im- 
provement both in execution and design of most of the textile of 
embroidered fabrics of ecclesiastical or semi-ecclesiastical character here 
exhibited. Best of all are the hangings, altar vestments, pall, church 
linen, carpets, &c., sent by Messrs. Jones and Willis. We believe that 
the design of these excellent works is due to Mr. Street. We are 
glad to see that appliquS work is being introduced in all quarters. The 
frontal for S. Paul's cathedral, from Mr. Bodley's design, is as yet 
only conspicuous by its absence. The Ladies' Bcclesiastical Em- 
broidery Society send two good frontals, executed in the old fashioned 
way : one of them from a design by Mr. Preedy. Messrs. Morris, 
Marshall, and Co., have produced some most antique-looking tapestry-^ 
hangings, which are effective in colour, but of rude manufiicture, and 
(we fancy) not at all economical. 

Metal- work is but slightly represented in the Mediaeval Court itself $ 
however, Mr. Skidmore's adjunct, between it and the nave of the Bx<^ 
hibition Building, is to be reckoned as forming part of the court. Mr* 
White sends some cheap, but well-shaped, church plate for colonial use* 
Mr, Street sends a brass and iron font-cover, executed by Mr. Leavers* 
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for his church of S. James the Less, WestmiiiBter. His tall standard: 
candlesticks seem to us far less effective. Finally, let us notice Mr.^ 
Slater's Chichester stalls, carved by Mr. Forsyth, and the same gen- 
tleman's iron grill for the same cathedral, executed by Mr. Halstead. 

We shall not do much more in this paper than give a hurried glance 
at the ecclesiological works not included in the Mediaeval Court. 

First, there is, in the 8outh*eastem transept, a noble display of metal* 
work by Messrs, Hardman, Messrs. Hart, Messrs. Benham, and others.. 
The former maintain their character for chaste and appropriate design^ 
But we see no considerable proof of advance in it. Messrs. Hart are mora 
ambitious and more unequal. They exhibit among other things a pair 
of costly standard candlesticks, said to be intended for the new church 
of S. Alban's, Baldwin's Gardens, from Mr. Butterfield's design. A gaa 
standard, designed by Mr. Truefitt, is bold and vigorons but far from 
graceful. Mr. Skidmore far excels all his compeers. His Hereford 
cathedral choir screen, spanning the south-eastern transept* ia a beau"^ 
tiful work of art. We may doubt indeed whether it does not go be- 
yond the proper scope of metal, and emulate too much the peculiar pro* 
perties of stone ; but it is impossible to deny the great genius displayed 
in its conception and its carrying out. Bqually ambitious and novel, 
but less happy, is Mr. Skidmore's metal canopy to the recumbent tomb 
of Bishop Pearson, in Chester cathedral, placed in connection with the 
Mediaeval Court. His corona for Hereford, and his standard candle- 
sticks for Hereford and Lichfield, remain to be noticed. The general 
arrangement of the Exhibition is (as we have before said) most defective. 
It can only be by accident that a visitor will light upon Mr. Thomason's 
creditable display of church plate amid the wilderness of unimproved 
Birmingham manufactures. Mr. Keith exhibits a very good display of 
church plate, showing on the whole, we think, more improveo&ent of 
design than of execution. His enamellings and chasings are still 
coarse ; and some of his designs are by this time stale and superseded. 
In church plate generally we may notice an universal improvement 
of shape. The proper forms seem now to be used universally. 

Under the head of architectural objects are grouped some interesting 
specimens of ecclesiastical carvings, inlayings, &c. Mr. Slater's door^r 
way for the Digby mortuary chapel, at Sherborne, may be seen here ; 
also some marble reredoses, by Mr. Street and his imitators ; pulpitSi 
fonts, &c. of very different deg^es of merit. Mr. Earp's marble foun* 
tain, by Mr. Bentley, (placed in the nave) is too stumpy for good effect, 
but has points of merit. 

The painted glass galleries are on the whole discouraging. There 
is great manipdative skill shown, but little or no progress in applying 
good principles to the iminrovement of the desigpa. Messrs. Balkuatine, 
as usual, eidiibit largely, but their works seem to us tame and poor. 
Messrs. Lavers and Barraud do not do themselves justice. Mr. Preedy 
has some good canopy- work ; but his design is rather affected. Messrs. 
Powell show some fine colouring ; but the design of these cartoons is 
generally too archaic. Messrs. Hardman show specimens of unequal 
merit. In the gallery there is a beautiful silvery tone about the S. 
Stephen window, intended for the crypt of S. Stephen's chapel. Iq 
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the gTMl transept windows^ the glass for the east end of Doncaster 
churchy and for Worcester cathedral, are effective without showing 
great genius. Rival firms contend for the honour of the name of GKbbs. 
These are very equally matched. Messrs. O'Connor hold their old 
ground well. Nor is it desirable to make innovations without dearly 
knowing what is being aimed at. We are glad not to be obliged to 
classify the painted glass exhibited respectively by Messrs. Warrington, 
Bamett, Cox» and BaiUie. Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, though 
they exhibit in the western transept, as well as in the gallery, show 
nothing worthy of praise. A Palladian window, intended for the east 
end of the church of S. Ann's, Soho, designed by Messrs. Ward vad 
Hughes, is decidedly meritorious. Of the two firms who exhibit the 
worst glass here — ^Messrs. Claudet and Haughton. and Messrs. Morris. 
Marshall, and Co. — the last is the worst, because the design is pseudo* 
grotesque. Mr, Forest's painted glass is merely common«plaoe. That 
in the west transept, by Messrs. Holland, of Warwick, is below the 
average. The best of ill is by Messrs. Clayton and Bell. We wish 
that they had exhibited more specimens. 

We may here perhaps notice the foreign painted glasa, about which* 
however, there is little to be said. M. G^rente does not exhibit. M. 
Didron and M. Lusson keep up their old character ; as do MM. Laurent 
and Ocell in their imitation of the sixteenth century. They all fail 
through over«archaism and grotesqneness of design. But that it is not 
very difficult to imitate with strange fidelity the rude glass of the eariy 
periods, the specimens of all these artists prove convincingly. That is 
M. Oudinot's sole merit. M. Mardchal designs works in all styles. 
But he iB more original and more powerful than any of his rivals. 
Some of his works here are really fine and full of promise, and strike 
the balance between archaism and modem art. M. Bourgeois would 
try to develope, but his powers are inadequate. Similarly, M. Honet 
tries his hand, with equal ill success, in all styles. The imitation of 
painted glass, called Diaphanie, finds of course its representative in this 
gallery. In the Belgian court we noticed a poor specimen of painted 
glass, very modem in its feeUng and treatment. Bertini, of Milan, is 
again represented, though not on the gigantic scale of 1851. 

We now revert to some isolated prodb of progress that may be re* 
marked in the English courts. First, to take organ*cases, we noticed 
but one of the old type. All the rest show a desire to adopt a better 
kind of design ; and some in the Mediaeval Court do this very suc- 
cessfully. They are from Messrs. Prichard and Seddon's drawings. 
We must protest, however, against over-colouring the pipes. 

In general furniture there are many hopeful signs. Such are the 
greater use of coloured materials, sudi as marbles, and metals, and 
coloured woods. We observed some new woods, and some old woods 
treated cleverly in combination. It is now common also to see wood 
left of its natural grain and colour. On the other hand, there are worse 
signs. Carton-pierre, leather treated like wood, and a host of other 
imitative processes, straggle for favour. Even the absurd Hamburg 
hora-furaiture finds English imitators. In carpets the improvement is 
almost universal. Axminster and Kiddenninster have both felt the in^ 
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flttence of improred taste; and, though the old style is not wholly 
abandoned, it is now easy to get a carpet of good colouring and design. 
We observed a good carpet (No. 4235) by Filmer, from a design of the 
School of Art. The design, however, is a* mere copy from mediaeval 
illuminations. Parquetry does not seem to win its way to more general 
tise : there are some good specimens, however. A reduction of price 
is only needed for the popularity of this useful form of art. A new 
process called pyrography is not likely, we think and hope, to be sue* 
cessful. Mr. Stevens continues to exhibit his gay Byzantine mosaics, 
but without improvement. On the other hand, a host of ceramic 
manufacturers, headed by Messrs. Minton, Messrs. Maw, &c., rival 
each other in the perfection and cheapness of every kind of floor or 
mural decoration which can be effected by tiles, or tesserae. Of all 
the successes on the English side, none is more decided and assured 
than that which has been achieved by our fictile manufacturers. 

Looking abroad, the French Court deserves the first notice. Here, 
as always, we have to admire the boldness, and dash, and charm of 
French design in general ; but we fail to see any convincing signs of a 
deeper mastery of truthful principles of art. Imitative processes so 
abound, and are so wonderfully successful, that at first sight no one 
can tell whether he is looking on a genuine thing or on a sham. In 
particular we may notice the artificial stones, the zinc-castings to imi- 
tate bronze, and the iron-castings coloured to resemble plaister. The 
beautiful onyx marble of Algeria must be welcomed as a new aoquisi^ 
tion, capable of adaptation to many art-purposes. There may be no- 
ticed, too, a general tendency to combine polychromatic varieties of 
materiid : always excepting the predous metal- work, in which parcel- 
gilding is almost unknown, and everything is over-gilt till it resembles 
gingerbread. The worst offender in this branch of metallurgy is 
M. Ghristofle, the court goldsmith, whose display is remarkable for the 
impurity of the art-design. M. Poussielgue-Rusand certainly has im- 
proved on his display of 1855; but his general design is still too 
archaic. His enamels, as always, are refined and beautiful ; but the 
over-gilding is vulgar. A reliquary in gold, designed by M. Viollet le 
Due, for Notre Dame of Paris, will be observed in this case. It looks 
rather heavy and tawdry. It is far better, however, than the bronze-gilt 
reliquary for S. Ouen of Rouen, designed by M. Desmarets. M. Bache- 
let is another exhibitor of precious metal- work. The design of his works 
is poor, as may be seen especially in some coarse standard-candlesticks, 
by M. Ballu, for Ste. Clodlde. But he shows a curious baptistery in 
bronze, made from the drawings of M. Viollet le Due. This shows 
considerable ability ; though, on the whole, the style of it is almost 
Byzantine in its crude archaism. M. Rudolfi exhibits a coarse chasse, 
with vulgar jewelling and enamelling. His design in general is am«^ 
bitious and wild. M. Trioullier's case is noticeable for some delicate 
enamellings and repoussS works, and also for a costly but exaggerated 
cross and pastoral staff. Other of his articles are in the old-fishioned 
style. M. Armand-Callier also exhibits in both styles ; but on the 
whole he verges towards improved art. In particular, the shapes of his 
church plate are reformed on the mediaeval pattern. 
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The French cenunic display is deeply interesting, hut deddedly in* 
ferior to the English. The Palissy ware, by Blnmberg, and still more 
that by Visseau* deserve special notice. 'Ilie bronzists, headed by M. 
Barbedienne, maintain their ground. Only in one or two chandelier^ do 
we detect a feint sign of purer design. It is enough here to chronicle 
that Sevres and the Gobelins are not inferior to their reputation. In 
the art of textile fabrics we see nowhere any improvement like that 
which we have noticed in England. A conspicuous altar with reredos 
and tabernacle, and candlesticks, and a pulpit and lettem, of atrocious 
design, all in coarse cast metal and painted, by Baubezat, will have been 
noticed by every one. The large repoussi figure of an Apostle for the 
fl^he of Notre Dame, designed by M. VioUet Le Due, and another for 
the fl^che of the Ste. Chapelle, deserve particular n tice. 
. The other Foreign Courts afford fewer materials for remark. Rome 
sends some hideous metal work in silver, — in particular, a reliquary. 
Of its mosaics, it is not necessary to speak here. The Zollverein has 
nothing in which we can discern any purer principles of design. Even 
Dresden does not seem to improve upon its old types. Austria con- 
tributes some carvings and furniture in an ornate Gothic style— too 
coarse and over-gilt. M. Scheidl's churchy-plate was not worth sending 
to England. Messrs. (foyers, in the Belgian department, send a clumsy 
and pretentious carved pulpit, with sentimentally carved groups, priced 
at £640. It is not of good design. A carved wooden altar, in the same 
Court, incongruously adorned with cherubs, the Paschal Lamb, a bas- 
relief, angels, and the Hebrew tetragrammaton, will be deservedly laughed 
at. From the Netherlands, M. Cuypers sends an octagonal oak pulpit, 
with sounding board, adorned with plentiful imagery. The design is 
not so good as we should have expected from our knowledge of this 
architect's powers. We cannot much praise his prie-dieu with painted 
triptych. There is a characteristic model of a Dutch church in this 
Court. The model of Milan cathedral in the nave no one will overlook. 
In the Italian Court Dr. Salviale, of Venice, exhibits some specimens 
of revived mosaics. (Hnori's excellent porcelains, from Florence, in 
imitation of Capo da Monte, do not come within this article. In the 
Russian Court the curious gigantic fresco shows well the capabilities of 
that kind of decoration. In the church art here exhibited there is an 
evident conflict of two principles— the ri^d archaism of Mount Athos, 
and a certain cold adaptation of German religious art. This makes a 
very curious study. The metal book-covers with painted faces to the 
repouBsi fig^ures will be observed. The embroidery is of the most 
modem taste. Austria contributes a carved stall-back and a prie- 
dieu, both of poor design. Upon the whole it is curious to observe 
how little religious art comes to us from foreigpi countries. From our 
own colonies there is, we believe, literally nothing, except a font cover 
and some models of parish churches, from New South Wales. 

This may suffice, perhaps, for a general '* taking stock," so to say, 
of the contents of the International Exhibition, viewed in an ecdesio- 
logical aspect. There are many branches of art, such as the Spanish 
damascening, with which we are much interested, but which we reserve 
for future notice. Upon the whole, we think that in England there is 
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a decided advance ; while abroad ^ere is leas progress, althongh here 
and there a ngn of the first working of those truer principles of design, 
which in the last twenty years have worked so great a refolution in 
English taste. Of the galleries of architectural designs we do not 
speak on this occasion. It is sufficient to notice that England is the 
cnily country which professes a distinct and extensive Architectural 
Exhibition. 



ARGHiEOLOGIA GAMBRBNSIS. 

Thb April Number has a continuation of ** Mooa MediieTa/' by Mr. 
LoQgueville Jones, with its accurate descriptions, and illustrations of 
several Ang^lesey churches, also a good article on firoullys Castle, and 
a very interesting topographical and historical account of the parishes 
of S« Nicolas, and S. Lytham, in Glamorganshire. 

The favourite subject of early inscribed stones is again discussed 
with much learning and ability in two articles, and there is a very 
singular memorial on the tenures of lands transcribed from the original 
MS., which is in the autograph of John Jones, a Welsh antiquary, who 
lived about 1649. 

The correspondence and the reviews have also much interest, one of 
the latter is on two volumes of ancient Scottish history, by Professor 
Innes. 



THE NOTl'8 CHORAL UNION. 

Tbb Fifth Annual Festival of parochial choirs in connexion with this 
excellent association was held this year on the 24th of April, in South* 
well Collegiate Church. 

The general order of the services was much the same as on former 
occasions. The morning service was " Anglican," the evening Ore* 
gorian. In the Communion Service^ however, the Creed, Sanctus, and 
Gloria in Excelsis, were sung to the ancient plain song. The Bene^ 
tUdie was chanted in procession, before each service, llie processions 
are always an imposing part of the ceremonial at the Southwell Festi- 
vals. On the present occasion, the effect of the long lines of clergy, 
choir-men, and choristers, all in surplices, was most striking. The 
canticle-— sung twice through to the short form of the eighth tone, 
first ending — was grand in its simplicity ; but we question the wisdom 
of making such a decided stop after the words, " Praise Him," in the 
second half of each verse. The halting, disjointed effect thus produced 
was anything but pleasing to the ear. The morning service was gene-* 
rally well reodered. There were only a very few instances of hesita- 
tion and uncertainty. The responses morning and evening were Mar- 
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beck'8, (as given in Mr. Helmore's Brief Directory.) This year theee 
were sung in unison with organ accompaniment, sparingly introduced. 
The Venitei PsalmSy Te Deum, and BenedictuSp were sung to single 
Anglican chants, and were anezceptionably performed. The anthem 
was Tallis' noUe composition, " Hear the voice and prayer :" this was 
given with a very creditable degree of accuracy ; but the effect occa- 
sionally was maned by the unequal temperament of the organ, which 
is of course rather conspicuous in the key of F minor. 

For an introit, the Alleluiatic Sequence was sung to music by the late 
Mr. A. H. D. Troyte, founded on, and indeed nearly identical with, a 
double chant by Hayes, in G. For those who know not, or who are 
unable to appreciate, the original music of this magnificent Hymn, the 
present adaptation has, no doubt, attractions, and it was certainly well 
and spiritedly sung. But we must be allowed to express our decided 
opinion that the managers of the Southwell Festival would have done 
better, if, with the resources at their command, they had appointed the 
old setting to be used. It seems little less than profanation to divorce 
those ancient words from their rightful music, and to unite them to 
that very modem invention, a double chant. It was surely an unpar- 
donable omission on the part of the compilers of " Hymns Ancient and 
Modem** not to give the ancient as well as the modem setting of the 
sequence. 

The (so-called) Kyrie, was that of Gibsons, transposed a tone higher. 
For such an occasion, a less elaborate piece of counterpoint would have 
been preferable. There was some unsteadiness observable in taking up 
the points. Beyond all praise was the execution of the majestic plain song 
of die Creed, Sanctus, and Gloria in Excelsis ; but there is still room 
for improvement in the conduct of the Altar Service. Where can we 
expect to hear the Eucharistic office sung to its proper music, by cele- 
brant as well as choir, if not at such festivals as are held vearly at 
Southwell ? 

For the evening service the Psalms, Magnificat, and Nunc dimittis, 
were chanted to tibe ancient Church tones, with the best possible effect. 
The voices were in unison throughout, a very able and judiciously 
varied accompaniment being supplied by the organist. The anthem at 
evensong was Elvey's, " Blessed art Thou, O Lord,*' a composition of 
some merit, but by no means in the Church style. It was well sung, 
though not without an occasional stumble. The sermon, a very ad- 
mirable one, was preached (from a pulpit erected in the nave) by the 
Rev. J. R. Woodford. A hymn was sung before, and at the conclusion 
of, the sermon. This was a repetition of last year's arrangement, and 
stmck us as one of the most effective points in the cejemonial of 
the day. 

It remains only to add that at both services the venerable minster 
was crowded ; the multitudes from all parts of the county and diocese, 
as well as from remoter districts, attesting the great and increasing in- 
terest that is felt in these admirably organized festivals. 
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BCGLB8I0L0GICAL SOCIETY. 

A CoMMimm meeting was held at Arklow House, on Tliunday, April 
24» 1809, present A. J. B. Beresfbrd Hope. Eeq.r^e president, in the 
chair, F. H. Dickinson, Esq., J. F. France. Esq.. Rev. S. B. Chreatiieed. 
Rev. T. Helmore, Rev. J. H. Sperling, and Rev. B. Webb. 

The Rev. H. J. Matthew was elected a member of the Committee, 
and attended the meeting. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

J. W. Walton, Esq., of 18, Adam Street, Adelphi. was elected an 
ordinary member of the society. The Bishop of Nova Seotia was 
elected a patron of the society. Letters were read from W. H. 
Lynn, Esq., the successful competitor for the Pointed design for the 
new Houses of Parliament, Sydney, from B. R. Robson, Esq., horn 
the Rev. H. Masters White, (with respect to the proposed submission 
of some competition drawings for a new church at Masborougfa to the 
decision of the IBcciesiological Committee), from F. G. Lee, Esq., from 
W. H. Crossland, Esq., from C. Buckeridge, Esq., from the Rev. Wal- 
ter Field, Assistant Secretary to the Incorporated Church Building So- 
ciety, respecting an ancient funeral pall, supposed to have belonged to 
Glastonbury Abbey ; and from J. W. Clark, Esq., a member of the 
committee, offering papers for the Ecclesiologui, 

A new number of the Dietsche Warande was received ; also the num- 
bers for the present year of the Bulletin Monumental; and a parcel of 
Scripta Academlca, fh)m the Royal University of Christiania. This parcel 
contained the following works ; Om Nordmsendenes Landhusholdning 
i Oldtiden af F. C. Schiibeler ; Part II. of Norske Bygninger Fra For- 
tiden ; an Index Scholarum, &c., of the university, Fortaellinger om 
Keiser Kaii Magnus, (Part II.) ; Foreningen til Norske Fortidsmindes- 
merkers Bevaring (for 1800) ; and Det Kongelige Norske Frederiks 
Universitets Stiftelse. 

It was agreed to send the Eecledologistf in continuation, to the 
university of Christiania. and also to send the Eccleeiologiet in exchange 
for the Bulletin Monumental, A printed letter by Mr. J. H. Parker, 
on some projected restorations in Stewkeley church, was brought undo* 
the notice of the Committee. It appeared that Mr. Street, the archi- 
tect referred to in the letter, had not contemplated the eidargement 
complained of. 

The Ren^ J. M. Neale sent some illuminations, executed by the 
nursing sisters of S. Margaret, East Grinstead, for exhibition in the 
Society's Mediaeval Court at South Kensington. 

The Rev. W. Greenslade wrote respecting the restoration, by Mr. 
Ferrey, of his fine church of Stoke sub Hamdon, Somersetshire. 

The President reported to the Committee at length the stqM which 
he had taken, in concert with the honorary secretary, for obtaining an 
allotment of space for an Ecdesiological Court in the International 
Exhibition. He announced that the Court was situated in Class 30 ; 
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and that Mr. Boi^gM and Mr, Slater had kindly ttndertakan the super- 
inteDdence of the amngementa. The Committee paaaed unanimoiMly 
a vote of thanks to the Plrerident* and another to the Rev. H. J. 
Matthew, who had kindly undertaken a large part of the conreapond- 
ence connected with the court. 

The memorial to the late Rev. Jamea Mmrray, comprising a window 
of grisaille painted glass, and a recumbent eOigj, with a painting in 
the recess, to be phi^ in the church of S. Andrew, Wells Street, was 
described by the President. The general design is by Mr. Surges ; 
the window by Mr. Poynter, executed by Messrs. Lavers and Barraud ; 
the painting by Mr. Smallfield, and the effigy by Mr. Nicholl. 

Mr. Slater met the Committee, and submitted his designs for Hono- 
lulu Cathedral. The place to be assigned to the King of Hawaii was 
discussed a^d settled. Mr. Slater promised a reduced photograph of 
this design and also a ground-plan for the next Ecclesiologist. Mr. 
Slater also exhibited his designs for rearranging the church of Clone- 
gan, Curraghmore, as a memorial to the late Marquess of Water- 
ford. 

Mr. St. Aubyn met the Committee, and consulted the members as 
to the restorations contemplated in the round part of the Temple 
Church. The discoveries of the foundations of S. Ann's chi^U and of 
many details of the original exterior of the circular nave, and of the 
western porch, were fiilly explained. A sub-Committee^ composed of 
the president, the chairman, and the secretary, was appointed to con- 
sult with Mr. St. Aubyn as to the possibility of persuading the autho- 
rities to restore the conical roof to die nave, and to preserve the ouri- 
ously returned mouldings of the western porch. 

Tlie Committee next examined the drawings by Mr. Clarke for the 
chapel at the House of Charity. Rose Street, Soho, for a new south 
aisle to S. Lawrence, Wormley, and for Parochial and Industrial 
Schools, and teacher's residence, at Lymm, Cheshire. 

Mr. J. L. Pearson's designs for rebuilding S. Margaret's church, 
Hilston, Yorkshire, were next examined ; also designs by Mr. C. Buck- 
eridge for remodeUing Bladon church, Oxfordshire, and for a new 
Pointed house in Museum Terrace, Oxford. The Committee also ex- 
amined the designs by Messrs. Walton and Robson for Pointed houses 
at Shotley Hall, Northumberland, and Riding Mill, and for furniture 
of various kinds, made for R. Zwilchenbart, Esq. Jun.. and for the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham's Library. 

The ammgements for the anniversary meeting were next considered. 
It was suggested that the members should be invited to meet at the 
Chapter House, Westminster. It was further proposed that u club 
dinner shocdd be held at 6.30 p.m., at the refreshment rooms at the 
International Exhibition, after which the Anniversary Meeting should 
be held m the Lecture Theatre of the South Kensing^n Museum. 
The subject of discussion was fixed to be the Ecclesiologieal Aspect 
of the International Exhibition. After the meeting, the contents of 
the Loan Exhibition of mediseval antiquities in the new court of the 
South Kensington Museum might be inspected by the members. It 
was agreed to invite the attendance of ladies : and the officers, with 
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Mr. Dickinson, were appointed a sub-Committee to fix the day of 
meeting, and to make the necessary arrsngements. 

Letters from the Rev. R. Jermyn Cooper, R. Zwilchenbartt Esq., 
Jan., S. S. Tealon, Esq., Messrs. Clayton and Bell, and J. Clarke. Esq., 
were submitted. 

The design for the S. Pftul's frontal by Mr. Bodley was not ready 
for the Conunittee ; and the arrangements for the colour prize for the 
next year were postponed. 



CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb third meeting of this society for the Lent term, 186*2, was held 
in the Philosophical Society's Rooms, on Thursday, March 20, the 
Rev. the Master of Jesus College, President of the society, in the 
chair. 

The paper read was one by Dr. Pierotti, architect to the Pasha of 
Jerusalem, on " the History of the Enclosure of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem." He made a few remarks in French at the oommencement, 
regretting that he was unable to read the paper himself. The Rev. G. 
Williams, B.D., King's College, then read the paper, which was one of 
great interest and very ably written. It gave a very dear account of 
the whole construction of the temple, and explained in a very inte- 
resting manner the various excavations and discoveries which Dr. 
Pierotti bad been able to make. It discussed freely the various theo- 
ries which have been propounded on the subject, and a great amount 
of historical evidence was adduced in addition to the evidence of the 
present remains. A large survey, very carefully executed, explained 
the leading topographical features, and plans and sections, as well as 
photographs of the Temple, were exhibited. 

After the paper had been read, the Rev. G. Williams explained 
briefly one or two points which had not been entered fully into. The 
President, in proposing a vote of thanks to Dr. Pierotti, stated how 
much interest he had felt in the subject, and thanked the Doctor very 
warmly for the trouble he had taken. The meeting then adjourned. 



The fourth meeting for the Lent Term was held in the Philosophical 
Society's Rooms, on Thursday, March 97, C. H. Cooper, Esq., Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

The Rev. G. Williams then read a second paper by Dr. Pierotti. 
The subject of this was ** The Tombs of Palestine." It commenced 
with a description of Rachel's dome, after which he dwelt at some 
length upon the mosque of Hebron. This mosque contains the tombs 
of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebecca, Jacob and Leah, being 
built as is supposed over the cave of Machpelah. There is also a 
sarcophagus to Joseph, though it is not pretended that Joseph is 
buried here. Under the present mosque is a very curious cave, but 
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all access to this ia piolulnted, as it is held peculiarly aaered. Dr. 
Pierotti, however, waa enabled to penetrate further than any European 
had been allowed before, and he gave a very interesting and minute 
account of the observations he made. 

After giving some account of the tombs of Joseph in Sechem, and 
of Samuel in Mizpeh, Dr. Pierottt entered on tiie very interesting 
question of the tomb of David, which he holds to be on Mount Zion, 
and not at the tomb of the kings. Having made special excavations 
there, he was enabled to speak with some wei^t on the subject. He 
then proceeded to describe the sepulchre of our Loan ; and here he 
discussed the question of topography, and combated Mr. Fergusson's 
theory. He traced the ancient position of the walls of the city, and 
explained the sepulchre itself by plans and sections of what at present 
remains, as well as where he supposed it to have been. The paper 
then treated more briefly of Absalom's pillar, the tombs of S^hariah, 
Jehoshaphat, and others. 

After the paper had been read^ a very interesting discussion took 
place on several points connected with it, in which Rev. Ph)fessor 
Selwyn, Rev. G. Williams and others took part. Mr. Cooper, in 
adjourning the meeting, expressed very warmly the thanks of the 
meeting to Qr. Pierotti. 



NEW CHURCHES. 

S, Margaret, Hilston, Yorkshire, — This is the rebuilding of a small 
rural church, by Mr. J. L. Pearson. Retaining two Norman Roman- 
esque doorways, one on each side, and that on the north side having a 
porch, the architect rebuilds the rest of the church in Early- Pointed 
style. The plan comprises nave, chancel, with north-west sacristy, 
and western tower. The windows are plain broad lancets, either 
single, or combined in couplets under arched heads, with a quatrefoil 
above each pair. The chancel and tower arches have marble shafts^ 
with early cusps and bases. The shafts of the chancel-arch are banded. 
There are also marble shafts to the arch heads of the windows. The 
internal ashlar is banded irregularly with horizontal lines of red Mans- 
field stone. The roofis are lofty ; the tower, which has a well-deve- 
loped belfry-stage, (with a shafted couplet of lancets on each side) is 
roofed with a solid, quadrangular, pyramidal spire. This is likely to 
be very effective. The east window is an equal triplet of detached, 
plain, blunt-headed lancets. The roof of the chancel is coved and 
boarded internally. The ritual arrangements are correct ; and the in- 
ternal decorations are unusually sumptuous. In particular, there is an 
alabaster reredos of three recessed Romanesque arches, with dwarf 
marble shafts, sculptured behind with a representation of the supper at 
Emmaus. llie east wall on each side of the altar (which by ^e way 
is richly and properly vested) is ornamented with incised patterns filled 
with cement, and with a rich horizontal band containing heads of saints 
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ia drcdlAr medillkMift. The floor of the ehsoMl is laid with enffmntic 
tikt, amng«d in curefiiUy oomlnned pfttteraa. The pnipift it eiicular 
in pUn^ ef stone, wiU& a seolptiiied k>w relief ninning ell round the 
upper part : the subject of the group being the Beatitude of the pure 
in heart* The font it square on m massive base composed of a central 
shaft with smaller shafts attached at the ang^. Hie sidesof the bowl 
are sculptured in relief, representing the Baptism of our Loan, Hu 
benediction of little children, the entry into ^ ark, and the passage 
of the Red Sea* The stalls and seats are all of oak. All the windows 
are to be filled with painted glass, by Messrs. Clayton and BelL 



SECULAR WORKS. 

Messrs. Walton and Robson have designed some successful Pointed 
furniture, for Mr. Zwilchenbart ; in particular, a set of bed-room fur- 
niture, including a looking-glass, besides a side-board, bookcases, &c. 

We notice also some fittings, designed in the Pointed style by the 
same gentlemen, for the library of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 

Shoiley Hall, Northumberland. — This is a good and thorough Pointed 
design by Messrs. Walton and Robson. The architectural character is 
strongly marked. The windows are in general couplets of square- 
headed lights under an arched head, the tympanum being pierced with 
circles or quatrefoils. The chimneys are good, but of unobtrusive 
design. A square tower of no great height, with a tall, saddleback 
roof, gives variety to the outline. We may remark that the style 
is treated generally in these drawings with great freedom and ability. 
The cost does not exceed £6000. 

Mr. Buckeridge has designed a good Pointed dwelling house for 
Museum Terrace, Os/ord. It is well planned, and has a decidedly 
town character. The style is severe Early-Pointed : and we notice at 
the only blemish a rather too churchlike effect in the entrance porch. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

Durhm Caihedral.—The restoration of the chapel of the Nine Altars 
is now in full progress, under the direction of Messrs. Walton and 
Robson. All the old shafts of fossil marble (some containing remark- 
able madrepores) are being re-polished by machinery ; and where this 
cannot be done without lessening their diameter, or where shafts are 
entirely wanting, these are to be renewed. The uuurble contract alone 
is taken at £1000, irrespective of scaffolding. Broken bases will be 
carefully restored, ruinous neckings to caps inserted in stone, seuipiure 
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MtfMteM. although very much mutUated. Whitewash will be re- 
moved by potash-water and Manchester card. In fact, tiiis noble spe« 
eimen of thirteenth century work will be deared of the deilements 
which have so long disgraced it» and its great beauty brought to light. 

Cork Caikedral, — We are glad that a scheme has been seriously set 
on foot, and subscriptions promised, towards the rebuilding of the 
cathedral of Oork upon a correct design. The architect b to be selectsd 
by competition, and the building is to cost £15,000. 

S. Martmy Blodon, Osford$hire. — ^This remodelling of a modem 
church is by Mr. C. Buckeridge, of Oxford. The present building is 
a mere conventicle, built by the Duke of Marlborough. The chancel, 
and a south aisle to its western half are new, as also u the arcade be- 
tween the nave and its south aisle. A new north-western porch is added ; ' 
and the windows, buttresses, &c., of the remaining part of the fabric 
have been renewed. The internal arrangements are excellent. The 
style is a very Early Pointed. The arcade is of three arches, rising 
from comparatively lofty cylindrical shafts. The chancel arch has cor- 
belled shafts. The east window is an unequal triplet of tall lancets, 
under hoodomoulds, and set on a stilted horizontal string-course. The 
tower is a little too low, the belfry-stage not rising clear above the 
crest of the nave roof. The said belfry-atage has two-light Pointed 
windows, separated by a shaft, with a trefoiled circle in the head. The 
tower is capped by a low, octagonal, broached, shingled spire. Inside 
we may notice with commendation the high level of the eastern triplet, 
(which is shafted internally,) leaving room for a good reredos over the 
altar ; with curtains on each side, against the east wall. The reredos 
is to be of alabaster, with incised ornaments, filled with coloured ce- 
ments. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the EiUor of the EecMoIogiet. 

Sib, — " Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh,*' and 
thus I come fresh from the services of the past week to unfold a grie- 
vance. It seems to be the custom now in churches where a Gregorian 
service is used, not only to silence the organ, which may be, perhaps, 
desirable during Holy Week, but also to drop all harmony and cadences, 
and say the services from beginning to end in monotone, which I ven- 
ture to consider most undesirable. Surely the services of this most 
holy week ought not to be made a toil and drudgery. Those who have 
not experienced this monotoned service, may arrive at some idea of its 
utter weariness and desolation, if they will sit down at their piano and 
strike F or F sharp incessantly for about two hours ; let them imagine 
this repeated twice a day for a week, and they will then in part appre- 
ciate our state of mind by the time that Easter Even arrives. 

Now is music incapable of expressing the feelings of penitence and 
humiliation suitable to Holy Week ? This custom seems to suppose 
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8o. Yet surely musicians will pronounce otherwise. A variation from 
the ordinary ferial service is of course required* but let there be har- 
mony and cadences. It seems little short of proftunity to strangle our 
devotion at this holy season with this weary monotone. I would ven- 
ture to suggest that, before next Lent, the musical members of the 
Ecclesiologioil Society might lay their heads together, and produce 
cadences and harmonies which may express, instead of stifling, our 
feelings. 

I am, sir, &c., 

J. Ebskihb Binnbt. 
Sovey TVacey, 
Easter Eve, 1802. 

We have received, from M. Calle, copies of the Proc^ Verbaux of 
the Congr^ pour la restauration du Plain Chant et de la Musique 
d'Bglise, held at Pkris at the close of the year 1860. 

The new Architectural and Archaeological Society of Durham and 
Northumberland will meet at Darlington on June 3rd, when Mr. 6. O. 
Scptt will lecture on S. Guthbert's church there, which he is about 
to restore. The meeting will afterwards visit the ancient church of S. 
Andrew, at Haughton-le-Skeme. 

Mr. J. B. Waring is about to publish a work, to be entitled Master- 
pieces of Industrial Art and Sculpture at the International Exhibition, 
1863. The following extract describes its nature: — ''This collection 
will consist of three hundred plates, containing several hundred illus- 
trations of the most choice examples, foreigpi as well as native, in 
sculpture and decorative art, executed in the highest style of excellence 
attainable in chromo-lithography, from coloured photographs taken for 
the purpose with the permission of the exhibitors.'* 

The Archseological Institute is to hold its meettog this year, in the 
month of July, at Worcester. 

The anniversary meeting of the Bcclesiological Societ5M8 to be this 
year held in the Lecture libeatre of the South Kensington Museum on 
Tuesday, July 1, and a discussion invited on the ecdesiological^pects 
of the International Exhibition, and of the Exhibition of Objects otFine 
Art on loan in the South Kensington Museum. It is proposed {hat 
^e meetbg should be preceded by a visit to the latter, and by a dut) > 
dinner in the refreshment department of the International Exhibition. 
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SEQUENTIiE INEDITiE. No. XXVIl. 

The three following Seqaenoes are from a Limoges Missal, vellum* 
folio, 1483. "Parisiis manu et oper& peritiasimi viri magistri Jo- 
hannis de Prato; venetica form& post infeentam et veraia cerrec- 
tionem : in episcopal! sede prnsulante Dom. Johanne Bartono." The 
initials are magnificently illuminated by hand. That on Easter is» to 
our mind« of almost first-class excellence. 

CXX. Iir Fbeza Tsetia post Pascha. 



Morte Chriiti oelebratA» 
Adest nobis dies grata : 

Comedamus azyma. 
Rege victo tenebrarum^ 
Bitus pent victinmruiBy 

Bt est Christus vietima. 

Sacerdotis manns trtctat 
QuK cmdefis fictor maetat, 

Et plebfe malt coascia: 
Morti datur Heikio Bens 
Ut resmgal homo reus 

Ad etcma gaudia. 

Mors illius nostra vita ; 
Ejus morte Mors a Vidk 

Jam mevetnr yenism : 
Nunc in.illo delectare, 
Qnod est bonum siogukret 

Bex apponit gratiam. 

Paseha novum immolatnr : 
Et peccator invitatur 
Ad tergendas maculas. 

' Notice the imperfect rhyme : nupHUt 
bUiif poeMon. 
' The book , without seniSt Imm; 
VOL. XXIII. B B 



Morte Christi nos renati 
Properemus invitati 
Ad celestes nuptias.^ 

Ovis dueta in macellnm 
Nostrum in se tulit bellum 

Ovem qusrens perditam i 
Gigas noster hostem straviti 
Humerisque repovtavit 

Ovem sibi 



Qui sub morte tenebantur 
YitA dues liberantur: 

Nttda genmnt Tavtaia : 
Homo, gaude, sic rednttaa: 
Consoletur tuos* luctus 

Dulei sono dthara. 

Sampson iste Oasusvastat i 
Et in moatem tntas astas, 

Secum ferens spolia: 
Agnus noster povtaa frsgit 
Infemalesf etsnbegjit 

Regna mortis fortia. 

msMlss: ft Boence scarcely ever oooorring 
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Sequentia 



Iinelem (in Egypto 
Pharaone circamieripto) 

Serpens lalyat eneus : 
Spontam niam ab inferno, 
Keffuo locans in lupemo, 

Notter traxit Orpheiis. 

£ia Paachalia reoolamua gandia : 
AnnuA laetitift 
Coruscat EccleBia. 

Nunc in menaa vitn Ducis 
Comedamus cum lactucis 
Carnea Agni myiticai : 
Toleremus et amara 



Ponesrari Inee eltrA 
Manaionea 



HsBc eat, inquam, Ittte die*, 
Animarum grata <miea^ 

£t ''quam fecit Dominua.^ 
Exultemua promiaaorum 
Quantitatem prsemiomm 

Recepturi cominna. 

Sit laua Christo rerargenti, 
Deo Viyo et viventi 

In etema secula : 
£a propter mente p\k 
Decantemua Alleluia 

Corde, voce aedulft. Amen. 



GXXI. lir QuiNTA FxBiA post Pascha. 

a. Adeat [pia ac] aalutifera Paachalia gloria,' 

b. Chriatua reaurrexit in quA, damnana Tartara, noaque relcTana ex morte 
dirft. 

b, Claustra deatruxit sacTa yirtute 8u& : aoWena iniqua jnatomm yincula. 
e. Exultet jam beata per orbem Ecclesia, 
e. Eat quK morte sacra libera Christi, 

d. Suum qui plaama ad regna devexit setherea: morte victlL, et trinm- 
phat4 : 
d. Quique nos su&, a noxA, emundet clementill : et gratift sanet supernft, 
a. Regnans in secula potenter aempitema. 



GXXII. In Fbsto Sakcti Hilarii. 

This is one of the most extraordinary Sequences with which the 
editor is acquainted. The confusion between S. Hilary of Aries and 
his quarrel with S. Leo, — and S. Hilary of Poitiers and his conflict 
with the Arians, is marvellous enough : — but still more wonderful is 
the confusion between Leo and Arius ! The Sequence is thus far theo* 
logically valuable, — as showing how utterly opposed the Churches of 
Southern France were, in the 15th century, to Uie idea that the Pope 
could not fall away into heresy ; how thoroughly they rejected the in- 
defectibility of S. Peter's chair. In this point of view, few more strik- 
ing testimonies could be produced. It is written in the rhythmiu 
Pietamensis. 



Veneremur omnes una 

Prseanlem Hilarium : 
Qui pro plebe sui solus 

Ivit in exilium. 
A quo Sanctua cum rediret 

Dedit verbi gaudium : 
Jam defunctum matri flenti 

Beddidit hie filium. 



Ante Papam cum veniret 

Plenum in conailium. 
Nod est ausns sedem dare 

Quisquam circumstantium; 
Si quis quaerit — Cur 7 vel Quare ? 

Dicam : — Propter Arium ; 
Cuius Leo Papa saevus 

Sequebatur vitium (!) 



' In the first line we must omit pUt ae by resson of the responsory 
c 2 has lost three syllables : 9aeraiimmd would support the metre. 
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In dicendo Pttri Flamen 

Debere serritiaiii, 
Fiiioque jus* negftbat 

His ut adyenarium. 
Tunc haerebftt, prsesuleaque 

SequeDtes consilium^ 
Minabatur taJi Sedes 

Damnum et ezilium. 
Sedet humi : uwrgit humui : 

Fit et ezpar tedium : 
Kaffis alte fit, et Papa 

Numero de tristiam ; 



Furit ob hoe* et 

Petit sterquilinium. 
Per ^uod Tentris pudibundum 

Spurat orifidum. 
Ezta cadunt in lecessnm : 

Liberat Hilarium, 
Cuius fuit hie intentna 

Semper ad servitium. 
Ergo turba clericorum 

Hilaris Hilario 
Laudes soWat, et not reddat 

Gratoi Dei Filio. Amen. 



CXXIII. In Nativxtatb Domiki. 

The following is from a magnificent folio Gradual, with exquisite 
illuminations, idso preserved in the Library at Limoges ; it has the fol- 
lowing epigraph : — 

Re?erendas in Christo pater dominus Dominui Paschalis Hugonoti abbas 
monasterii aancti Petri de Cultura' Cenomanensis, deeretomm doctor ae 
domini nostri Regis Francie oonsiliarius dedit hunc librum in param ele- 
mosinam et in remiasionem peccatorum suorum et parentum at^ue benefacto- 
rum cjusdem ecclesie collegiate sancti Juniani' Lemovicensis dioceaeos, se et 
praedictos reoommendans devotis orationibus et benefactis Deo militantium in 
posterum, in ecdesilL supradictft, Anno Domini millesimo trecentesimo octo- 
geaimo septimo septimft die mensis Maii, et misit eum per Petrum de Magnaoo 
dicte ecclesie septimA die Octobris anno prefato. Scriptum Parisiis cum 
signo manuali predicti patris die vii supradicta. PascaaUs Hugonoti. Fe- 
rum est. 




Na - tus est, na- tus est, na- tus est ho-di * e Do-mi-nus: QuemPa-ter, 
Qui mun-di, qui mun-di, qui mun-di di - lu - it fa - ci - nus. 



fac-tor om-ni-um 



, In hoc mi -sit ex*ii - 1 - urn, Ut fac-tu-ram re-di-me-ret, 




Et Pa-ra*di - so red-de-ret Hie mi-nu-it quod e - rat, as-su-mens quod non 




e - rat. Sed car-nis sump-to pal - li - o, /Ut Spon-sus de tha- la - mo • o> 
In Vir - gi - nis pa - lat - i - o, I Pro-cess -it ex u-te-ro-o 

I Flos de Jes-se Tir-gu- lA - ai 
iFruc-tus rep-let se-cu - la - aj 

' So we must probably read for ^vt. 

' S. Petnu de Cultara, now 8. Pierre-'de'la'Qmt^ef was the leading monastery at 
Le Mans. Two years since we published several Sequences firom its books, now 
forming part of the Public library. 

* S. Jnnien was the primattsl CoUegiate of the Limousin ; its glorious remains 
are eighteen miles from Limoges, on the Angonldme road. 
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SequentuB JnedUa. 




Hunc pre-diz-it pio-pli»4i - a Nai-ci-ta-nim ex ICfr-ri-A. Qnan-do Flm it- 

Di - a-bo-liu 




te nas - ci - tai, £t mo - ri*tar mon, et mo-ii-tur mon, et mo-ri-tar man, 
con-fiin-di-tur^ 




Ig - i - tur, ig - i - tur, ig- i-tur» mun-da - na fa-bri- ca, Paz^ pax. 
Jam no - va, jam no - Ta» jam no-va oon-cre- pet can - ti - ea. 




pax ett in ter- lis red-di - ta. Per pro-to-plas-tum per - di - ta: 




Or-ta pro-le sum -mi Pa-tria Ci-pres-tna ex pla-ta-no-o 
Sa-cro-aane-te ear-nem ICa-tria Ve • ni - ens a li-ba-no-o 




Est in-cli-na-ta De - i - tas ut as-sorg-e - ret bu-ma-ni - tas. 




O quan-ta le-ti-ti-a-al O na-ti-yi-tas mi-ran-da ! O stel - la ma-ris 
O et qsan-ta gra-ti - a - at O et di-es Te-ne-ran-da 1 E-ter-numSo-lem 
Tan-tK re-i gau-di-a-al 
Sed in-ef-fa-bi-li-a-al 




in - cli - ta, Ut ad- ju-vet nos, nt ad-ja-vet nos, ut ad - ju-vet nos. 
ro - gi - ta 




Lux an-ni, lux an-ni, re-duo-ta cir*cn- lo fes - ti - va, fes-ti-va re-fiil-get 
lux an - ni^ fes - ti - ▼•» 




se-cu -lo. Qua lux ho-mi-nis fi-li-ns car-nem tus-ee-pit nr-gi-nis 




In hu • jus val - lis in - yi - o, O mag-num mis - te - ri - um 1 
De ger-mi-ne Pa • n • di - oo, Re-ga -le so-la-ti- uml 




De-um Gui cunc-ta con - di • dit, 
Ptt-el-ta ma-tere-di-dit. 



Cu - jus pu - er - pe *• ri - um 
Mun-do fert re - me - di - um z: 
Mia • sa paa • eit hos '- ti • a 4^ 
De 8U - per - na gra • ti - a - a 



StquenHm InBdSm. 
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Bmo fta-tvet ez -nl*te-aiiit» Ut face no-bit fes •> ti • vi - tu. 
£t nee fee - to ee - le-bre-mtUy Sit om-ni-boi prot-pe • ri <> tn. 



!) A -men. 



CXXIV. Ik Fb8to 

From the same Gradual as the 
Bernardine Latabutubts, 

Die Anglia, earn matfe die Eeelenft, Al- 
leluia. 
Infra matrem mactaront patrem 
Natinequam 

Re$ mrtmda : 

Sidus noetrnm moritur. 
Idem nobis oritur, 
Sol de Stella 2 

Cauia cur oGciderit, 
Cnnctis patet et erit 
Sen^^ clanu 

Thomaa aeonens Dominum^ 
Cui nuUut nominnm 
Pariformd, 

Abit in EcelenA : 
out, nee Eocletta 
FitconnfUi, 

Dat hoc granum mortuum, 
Ubertatem fructuum, 
VaUe nostrd. 



S. TmOMMjCAXtUAM. 

above. It is made "saper*' the 

Immolatur ductor gregis, 

Et ab unis^ noitri regis, 

Came ntmptd, 

Flayit non pro nihilo 
Oboracis aquilo, 
Cnjus mens in nubilo 
Est et cmea, 

Lupi agni judioes, 
Mittunt tres pontifioes, 
Quatnor camifioes, 
Adpradicta. 

Hi scribsB sic rei. 
Nee sunt Pharissei, 
Nee JudKorum 
Cretu miiera. 

Et hi amoris rei| 
Ut qui hostes ei 

Qtue genuU puerpera, 

Veniam saperent, 

Et intelli^erent, 

Ac novisnma provident. Amen. 



CXXV. IvraA OoTAVAM Nataub Dokini. 

From the same Gradual. One of those strange sequences which 
here and there insert words of no sense, and put sentences together 
which have no meaning whatever : — a kind of Christmas licence. They 
are not very uncommon in Western France, and of the 14th century. 

Epithalamia affla reboa domini edita ididia sdalira. 

Duce me virgo osculetur. 

Jam flos gratior est mirrochia, 

Ungnentis flagnmtia optimis sacrosaneta tua ubera, 

Justa legis precepta brachia figurant hsec nectarea, 

Melliflna carmina quadriga cherubim hAe resultat papillftf 

Aureola dilecta qua venit Maria est intacta sportula, 

In quid sophia ecce puerpera genuit Emanuel regem in sKcula sistentia re- 

gentem octaoosmi creata, 
Intemerata Deum miraculis prophetarum promissum magnum in ssDCula qui 

tempora disponit replens pietate sua. 
Pulehra amiea es tu mea suavis atque decorata, 
Oeu Iheroiolomonia ornata faleris nunc bractea. 
Qualis est dileetus tuns ex dilecto inter virgines o pulehra, inquit, sponsa? 

^ A reference to Fits Ursei one of the four knights. 

** Tres rant : Mortis ViUiens, Thrsz, et UrK> Natus, 
Ut nt tetras, tribos est Brito sociatus." 
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In figun rabicunda mox candor emicans segre^atos in mille millia. 

Capitis lamina e)us eztat auri pretioti gemmis inserta, 

Suaijue coma ut elate palmarum, quasi coitus cerulea : 

Dei idea nobis det ut omnia qu» sunt patris et sua pnemia eterna obliviscera 

immarceseibilia. 
Psalle tu sponsa: salus et victoria illi sit et gratia omnia per saecula: tropbeum 

perpes virtus atque potestas : 
Ei^a fluenta oculi ejus resfdens ut columba plenissima, 
Mirram distillantia primam : kbia illius prsedara lilia : 
Divina usia obrizo sistit figurata Christina, 
Coma ejus corda sanctorum pura haec evolugentia. 
Sunamitis cara revertere parata, 
Quid in Sunamite videbis nisi magnas duo phalangas ? Amen. 



THE RIGHT TO RING CHURCH BELLS, AND SOMETHING 

MORE ABOUT THEM. 

A PARAGRAPH undcF this heading went the round of the papers in 
April last, with reference to a disturbance which had taken place at 
Thumby, near Leicester. The vicar had inhibited the bells being 
rung on occasion of the meet of some hounds in the parish, and 
fastened the belfry door, taking possession of the key. One of the 
churchwardens, with others assisting, maintaining that the yicar had no 
voice in such a matter, broke open the door, and set the bells a ring- 
ing in defiance. The case was brought before the magistrates at 
Leicester, who dismissed it, as the question of right did not come 
under their jurisdiction. The case was afterwards taken to the Court 
of Arches, and on the 18th of June, (as reported in the Times) the 
Judge, Dr. Lushington, on admission of the articles against the 
churchwardens, the parish clerk, and the ringers, admonished them to 
refrain from the like conduct in future — namely, that of ringing the 
bells contrary to order, and in defiance of the remonstrances of the 
vicar, and condemned them in the costs of the suit. 

It is to be hoped we shall hear no more attempts at ringing agmnst 
the wishes of the clergyman of the parish, who although he has no 
authority to order the jbells to be rung (excepting one for the ser- 
vices) toUhout the consent of one churchwarden, has the legal right to 
prevent their being rung ; and so it has been decided before, as in 
the present case. 

Nov. 18, 1860, a case very similar to the above, was decided in the 
Court of Arches against the churchwardens of Reigate. 

At Chesterfield in 1830, the vicar (now Archdeacon Hill) refused to 
allow the bells to be rung during the races. The mayor had con- 
vened a very influential meeting with a view to obtain the ringing 
as usual ; but the law having been clearly stated by a professional 
gentleman in attendance on behalf of the vicar, (who remained firm 
to his original resolution,) not a bell was sounded, nor have they been 
rung at the races from that time to the present. 

At Monmouth in 1843, a most disgraceful outrage of the kind oc- 
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«orred in defiance of the vicar Mr. Roberts ; and in 1859, at Wan- 
broogh in Wilts, a similar outrage was committed, which being taken 
into court, the judgment of the chancellor of the diocese was to the 
same ejQTect. 

At Doncaster, last year, at the time of the St. Leger, the new vicar. 
Dr. Vaughan, would not allow the bells to be rung as usual : though 
the ringers felt themselves aggrieved, it was acknowledged by tibe 
public, to be a positive relief from the bewilderment of the day, not to 
hear the endless peals from the belfry. 

Other cases might be mentioned, for every now and then we are 
hearing something of the sort, and many no doubt there are which 
are uever known beyond the bounds of the locality. 

Though there may be no question as to the controlliog power in the 
hands of the clergyman, and that the law has made him responsible 
for the proper use of the bells, still it is hardly fair that every now and 
then some rector or vicar should be subjected to the annoyance of 
quarrelling with his churchwarden and ringers to prevent the ungodly 
use of the bells of which the law has constituted him the judge when 
they ought not to be rung ; and so from a high sense of duty and 
responsibility he has to stand in forefront of such a battle which many 
would willingly shrink from : not so much from want of moral courage 
as a dread of the endless consequences, to say nothing of the cost. 
^ Surely if the bishops and the archdeacons at their respective visita- 
tions would take up the subject, and point out to the churchwardens 
their true position and duty, we should not hear of so many frays 
about the bells and belfries. Indeed we do not see why it might not 
be brought before convocation as one of the gravamina with which the 
clergyman has so often to contend. 

^ And while on the subject of bells, we would say a few words about 
ringing for prizes, not an uncommon practice in those parts of the 
kingdom where ringing is not studied as a science. 
^ Next to an unholy revel and a licentious fair, there is perhaps no 
village gathering productive of greater evil than prize ringing : and 
though such may be announced as with the permission of the clergy* 
man, if the truth were known, that permission was probably given 
very reluctantlv, perhaps from the pressure of a churchwarden, and 
from an unwilhngness, not to call it a weakness, in disliking to say no. 
It is a well known hct, that one or more publicans of the place are 
the chief promoters of the whole affair, and that either directly or in- 
directly, the amount of the prizes is spent upon their premises, and 
much more besides, by those who are attracted to the spot by the 
temptation of such a holiday — ^better call it maladay. Besides other 
moral evils, with which such gatherings of so many from the adjoining 
parishes are accompanied, it often gives rise to angry and jealous 
feelings, leading to hard words if not hard blows, the whole neigh- 
bourhood is disturbed by the incessant noise, the gear of the bells gets 
unfairly used, if not damaged, the belfry which is part of Gon's house, 
is the scene of noise and merry making, and the whole is nothing more 
than a profanation of sacred things to uses never intended, and no 
good whatever was ever known to come of it. There is not a parson 
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in the two protinees who does not 1od§^ to work a reftinn among bit 
ringers, but there is no chance of Bueh a happy result, where each 
prize ringing is allowed. 

This too is a subject we would respectfully suggest to the avdule»- 
cons to take notice of at their visitatioD, or as tiiey may have occasion, 
so as to discourage such meetings, and also to point oat to the church* 
wardens their duty as the guardians of sacred things to do the like. 

Let it not for a moment be supposed from diese remarks which we 
have been led to make, that we wish to discourage ringing : yeryhr 
from it ; let the respectable youths of our Tillages and towns be 
allowed to practiBC, and to become profieients in the art, not for the 
sake of what money may be got hj ringmg, but for the love of a manly 
and healthy exercise, just as we would encourage chond meetinge, or 
a cricket dub, or harvest homes, calling upon the clergymen to take 
sudi amusements into their own hands, so that publicans may not be 
the originators and promoters. We cannot do better tiian repeat the 
advice given by Messrs. EUacombe and Lukis in their several 
brochures, namely, to enter the belfry and join in the manly exercise, 
following the example of the late Rev. W. Knight of Hull, and the 
late Mr. Maunsell, Recorder of Stamford, who were regular attendant* 
in their belfries, and first-class scientific ringers, and many others such 
we know, all of them men who are respected and beloved in their 
parishes, ay, and beyond the sound of their bells, and aU the more so, 
for the friendly feeling they promote, and the encouragement they 
ever gave to the bells and the ringers of the church of their fathers. 

In London there are about one hundred and fifty most respectable 
persons who are associated in ancient societies, and are the most 
scientific ringers in the kingdom ; and there are as many more who 
belong to no society, who prowl about the towers in the hope of 
getting a job, that they may spend the more at some pablic-house in 
the neighbourhood, where many such are often to be met with aonvs- 
ing the customers with hand bells. These may sometimes be seen 
coming out of the churches immediately after the bells have ceased 
ringing — dirty looking youths and men, smoking short pipes it may 
be — and the public coming in contact with this class, take i^ tfae^ 
notion that all ringers must be of the same stamp, which ia not the 
case, neither will such a set of men ever become proficients in the art ; 
because, to quote the words of the late Mr. Maunsell, " Change-ring* 
ing performed scientifically, requires the faculties to be unclouded, 
the head clear, the memory retentive, and the body healthy, none of 
which requisitions are possessed by a person addicted to drunkenness 
and other irregular habits ; and to take up sueh a supposition against 
idi ringers is very unfair, and the reasoning most illogical, drawing 
a universal conclusion from particular premises, and it is as fiar from 
the truth as to say, some formers get drunk at maricet, therefore fiurmeia 
are a drunken class, a thing clearly untrue." 

A few words more in accordance with the principle upon whiefa our 
periodical was originally started, viz., to promote the restoration ol 
our churches, and that is, we would urge upon all our readen tib» 
great advantage of bringing the ringerr down ad pttvmmham et m 
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WMpedu tftfcfem^—dislod^g them from the dirty bote-and-corner 
hiding place on some floor ahove. The gnides which the ropes may 
require need not be ntnightly, neither will the ropes themselves at all 
interfere with the sight of the most beautiful west window if such 
there should be. The benefit of such a movement is so great that we 
cannot urge it too strongly on all who desire to have things done 
decently and in order. Churchwardens and ringers may make diffi- 
culties, but there are few, if any, but what may be got over by con- 
sulting those who understand how to make the arrangement, and 
therefore we strongly recommend it. 

There is also another thing we would take occasion to recommend, 
viz., that in all work of repsim connected with the bells, a person of 
experience should be consulted, mod not the mechanic of the village ; 
it will save money in the end to apply at once to a bell-founder or a 
master bell-hanger. It is a well known fact, that not only the tower 
but the body of the church is endangered by the bells being out of 
order, either as to the cage or frame, or the bells themselves ; and as 
toniture of the church they require as much looking after as an organ. 

And in conclusion we would respectfully press it most earnestly 
upon the attention of the Archdeacons and Rural Deans to make more 
particular inquiries into the state of the bells and the towers than they 
have hitherto been in the habit of doing~*themselves, if possible, 
ascending the turrets or ladders, and seeing with their own eyes the 
real state of the upper stories. However dirty, and difficult, and dis- 
agreeable it may be to make such a personal examination, certain we 
are, that in many cases they will be grieved to see what they will 
meet with ; but such an examination will be the means of removing a 
scandal and a reproach to Christian people who are content to clean 
the outride and visible portions of Ooo's house, but to leave those 
comers, which are not often looked into, in a state of filth and decay, 
such as they would be ashamed for their neighbours to see in their 
own tidy houses. 

We therefore hope our venerable brethren will cheerfully take this 
burden upon themselves, and take steps for removing the ofiience and 
icandal, and repairing the dangers which threaten the downfall of our 
ancient and beautiful towers, and all they contain, so dear to the feel- 
ings of every true English churchman, 

July 2, 1862. E. 



APHORISMS RESPECTING CHRISTIAN ART. 

(Fmm ike German of Reicketuperger, coHiinued from VoL XXIJ., 

p. 403.; 

High cultivation shows itself less in writing and speaking, than in will 
and action. 

According to the Gothic principle of construction, the least is con- 
tained in the greatest, and, virtually, the greatest in the least. 

VOL. XXIII. c c 
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An accomplished architect must possess not only sesthedcaU but also 
logical, talent. The mind for the exact sciences and the abstract must, 
so to speak, counterbalance the mind for the empirical and the forms 
of Nature. Let him who wishes to understand this clearly, try his 
hand a little on analysis of mediaeval cathedrals. 

The inclination towards art, if it is to be living and fruitful, must 
proceed from the heart, not from the head. So, in all classical periods 
of art, people understood art with their hearts ; and the masses will 
never have any other organ wherewith to understand it. The re- 
flection presents only a paltry substitute, whenever that glance of the 
soul (intuition) is dimmed by the mist of false principles. 

Art must feed on the marrow of history. 

The {esthetic education of the people can only be accomplished on 
the basis of their religious education. 

It is the property of great works, that, when viewed from a distance, 
they seem impossible. Only walk boldly up to the thing, and set to. 

llie Gothic style brought about a revolution in the domain of art, 
similar to that effected by Kepler's system in astronomy. As in the 
latter the ellipse displaced the circle, so in the former the pointed arch 
displaced the round. But who would grasp backwards at the cycles 
and epicycles of the earlier theory of the universe ? 

Architecture preserves the other arts from evaporating. 

It is rather too late now to talk of false taste : taste is gone altogether. 

People do Goethe great injustice in calling him a pagan ; paganism 
was religious to its very core. 

Productive power acquires strength only in struggling with material. 
Our substitutes and multiplying apparatus wiU therefore have the 
effect of more and more weakening artistic fertility. 

As diamond polishes diamond, so man is formed by man. 

Revolutions in science and art take deeper hold, and have a slower 
course, than political revolutions. • The same relation exists in the 
case of tlie reaction. 

The unguarded eye may for a time think that it sees solid gold, 
when tinsel is presented to it : but it will at length set itself right : 
and art which speculates on deceiving the senses will always come to 
shame. 

Our art can abjure Christianity, but not set up anything positive in 
opposition to it. 

The beauty of Christian art consists not in determinate forms cor- 
responding to general notions, but in the multiplicity of individualities, 
having their centre in an ideal — namely, in Christ. A liviqg mediation 
between the ideal, the spiritual, and the real, is the task of the artist. 
Empty idealism is just as dangerous a rock as slavish subjection to 
nature. Pietism in art, equally with rationalism, is apt to lead astray. 

Form is in itself empty and dead : it obtains life and signification 
only through its relations to matter and spirit. 
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DE CAUMONT'S BULLETIN MONUMENTAL. 

Thb last brochure of this yaluable series has been sent to us. Its con- 
tents arc varied. First, there is the conclusion of M. de Caumont's 
own Rapport Verbal, as read to the Soci^t^ Fran^aise d'Arch^logie 
at its meetings last year at Bordeaux and Caen. This contains brief 
notices of the crypt and church of S. Seurin, at Bordeaux, and of the 
business transacted by the congress ; followed by an account of M. 
de Caumont's subsequent tour to Aiguillon, Carcassonne, Perpignan, 
Narbonne, Avignon, and Lyons. It appears that M. le Comte de 
Toulouse has betaken himself to copying the inscriptions on ancient 
bells, a branch of archaeology which has been pursued with great suc- 
cess in our own country. The researches of this antiquary are thua 
described, with superfluous magniloquence : — 

** On ne saurait trop encourager lea recherehes de M. de Toulouse : il faut 
beaucoup de courage pour monter dans let tours d'^lises, au moyen d'^helles 
le plus souvent pounries et daoffereusei; quand on a pu faire cette labo- 
rieuse ascension^ que de peines n'eprouve-t-on pour appro.cher des cloches et 
lire les inscriptions qui les entourent ! I ! (sic.) II faut avoir fait com me moi 
ces peregrinations aeriennes pour savoir ce qu'elles coiitent. II faut avoir 
Tu M. Billon etM.de Toulouse k Tceuvre pour comprendre h quels p^Is on 
s'expose quelquefois pour lire une inscription. Remereions done ceuz qui se 
livrent k ces utiles recherehes et honorons leur d^vouement d'antiquaire ; il 
n*a pas moins de m^rite k nos yeux que le courage du soldat qui monte k 
Tassaut pour enlever une redoute." 

This paper is copiously illustrated. Among the woodcuts is a 
curious view of the west fa9ade of the humble cathedral of S. Ber- 
nard ; and there are several sketches of bell-cotes for one* two, or 
three bells, — which seem to be a special feature of the churches in 
the south of France. Carcassonne is not illustrated, but we have a 
good ground-plan of the church of S. John at Perpignan. The next 
paper is by M. Charles Vasseur. It is entitled Recherehes sur laL^pro- 
serie de Saint-Clair et Saint-Blaise de Lisieux. The author goes 
deeply into the whole question of mediaeval leprosy in its civil and 
ecclesiastical aspects. The paper ends with this sarcasm : " Depuis 
le commencement de ce si^le, comme I'^glise n*existe plus, on a 
etabli sur la route un grand nombre de cabarets en plein vent. Cer- 
taines gens appelleront cela le progr^s." A far more valuable paper is 
contributed by M. Darcel (whose name will be known to our readers) 
on the influence of French Art in Germany in the Middle Ages. 
Beginning with the cathedral of Bamberg, M. Darcel argues that its 
western apse was finished by Wilars de Honecort when that architect 
went to Hungary after building Laon Cathedral and a tower of Rheims* 
M. Darcel tries further to establish that all the German churches 
which have a clerestoried nave higher than lateral aisles show marks 
of French influence. The lectures was of opinion that the mediaeval 
revival was very firmly rooted in Germany. We cite one passage : — 
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*' La France n^empreinte auz n^let passes que la forme dee ^liaet : en 
Allemagne, let maiions particuli^res, let Edifices publics, mdme lea garet de 
chemin de fer : tout ce qui est construit r^emment est inspir^ par le moyen- 
&ge. Le yieuz roi de Bavidre, qn'on disait proteeteur des arts, u'^tait qu'un 
copiste de I'^poque dite classique: il lui sacrifiait tout, et trois chariots 
d'armares prwieuses out )i peine suffit k la foate des grilles de sa Pina* 
cotb^ue. I] y a nsaiotenant uoe protestatioo oonipldte. Cologne, dont le 
Mas^ historique contient 591 ivoires eurienx, ^^ye une synagogue en style 
Arab; Vienne, une ^lise byzantine. La Bourse de cette capitale est nn 
m^ange de gothique Allemand, Italien et Fran9ais; sera-ce le style de 
Tayenir? Nous ne savoiis. Toutefois, il est bon de eonstater ce retour 
sincere el complet vers rarekitecture de noyen age.*' 

Finally this number concludes with a ehronique, containing a sum- 
mary of archaeological facts and rcTiews of various works. Among the 
latter is a review of an historical and archaeological eaaay on Gk>amay. 
by the Abb^ Decorde, which is illustrated by a (poor) woodoat of the 
chorch of 8. Hildevert. It is curious to observe how very far the 
xylography of our best English artista excels that of their French 
rivals. 



THE TEMPLE, THE TOWER. AND THE WESTMINSTER 

CHAPTER-HOUSE. 

Mb. St. Aubtn is actively restoring the porch and the north side of the 
circular aisle of the Temple Church, which have been laid open by the 
removal of the buildings which formerly abutted against them. Fortu- 
nately, the original rubble walling is preserved, and will be simply 
pointed up. It will be remembered that the south wall was elaborately 
covered with ashlar by Sir R. Smirke. in the reign of George IV. 
The primitive buttresses will also be reconstructed. 

A question baa arisen how the sloping lead roof is to be finished. 
It 18 clear that originally it merely ovenhung; but modern require-r 
meats would not be satisfied without some expedient to carry off th« 
water. The ohdoe lies between three alternatives: — to imitate the 
parapet which Sir R. Smirke erected on the other side, to make a aton^ 
gutter, or to make a lead one. Of theae the first is plainly intolerable, 
as it would wholly disfigure the one portion of the building which ia 
happily still capable of being restored to its primitive aspect. The 
third ia the simplest, the most sightly, and the neaveat to the old treat- 
ment ; so we most sincerely trust that it may be adopted : otherwise 
the Templars will have earned for themselves the juat reputation of 
being thirty years behind their age in architectural knowledge. The 
porch as now exposed to view ia a very remarkable monument : it was 
elearly open arched, and it gabled north and south, as well as west- 
ward, if, indeed, as is moat probable, it did not project with one or 
more additional bays in that direction. — th'ua forming a species of nar* 
thex. It waa once roofed with a lead roof, directly laid upon the 
vaulting ; the marks of the boards to which the lead was fixed being 
to this day risible in the portions of the Norman plastering which stiU 
adhere externally to the groins, and have been brought to Sght. Tkutk 
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the very graceful traimtional wheel window over the doorway was once 
^aa it 19 again, and will, we are glad to say, continue to be~-open to 
the daylight. The capitals of the nook-shafts of the north arch of the 
porch are of unique and peculiarly elegant design ; one of them seems 
to represent a coronal of tubular flowers, probably honeysuckles, set 
vertically, with the mouths turned outwards. The remains of the 
crypt, which were discovered some time ago to the south of the church, 
are carefully preserved in an accessible form under the existing pave<« 
ment, a trapped descent having been constructed. This crypt and the 
chapel above were only destroyed during the time of Sir R. Smirke's 
restoration. Finis coronat opus — why is not the round nave to have 
its appropriate conical capping ? 

Mr. Salvin is busy at the Tower of London, earnestly aided by the 
Lieutenant of the Tower and the Commandant, though without much 
encouragement from higher quarters. Several of the towers and cur- 
tains on the north and east side have already re-assumed their me- 
diaeval appearance. But the most interesting work is that which has 
gone on within the White Tower. S. John's Chapel (the well known 
chapel with the chevet and triforium) is now entirely cleared of fittings, 
and whitewash, and has* so far as its structure goes, been reinstated as 
Gundulf left it. More probably could not he expected. The paving is 
a very simple tiling with an incised pattern. The two large Norman 
chambers filling the body of the tower, and opening respectively into 
the ground floor* and the triforium of the chapel have also been cleared 
of their former contents ; and although they are employed as armouries, 
care has been taken so to construct the stands as to leave the propor- 
tions and architectural features visible. 

Mr. Salvin has found walled up, and has reinstated, one of the original 
windows of the White Tower. It is greatly to be hoped that the rest 
may follow in substitution for the barbarisms with which Wren dis- 
figured this venerable keep. If it could be restored it would be a 
monument of early secular architecture, second in grandeur and in- 
terest to none in the world. 

What may be done about the Chapter House of Westminster we 
yet do not know. But the passing danger of a fresh *' temporary " 
influx of rubbish in the shape of worthless documents has been averted, 
and we cannot but hope that as the attention of the Government has 
been called to the building by a memorial signed by a singularly mis- 
cellaneous host of leading names* the intrusive fittings will be cleared 
out. This will cost nothing, and it will at least show what remains 
of the original pile, while it will render any fresh misuse of the build- 
ing impossible. 

Our committee adopted and transmitted to the Dean of Westmins- 
ter the following resolution on the subject : — 

''The president and committee of the Ecclesiological Society desire to 
unite themselves with that general feeling which has been so recently and so 
sirooely expressed against the present disgraceful state of the Chapter House 
of Westminster. The Ecclesiological Society is aware that Her Majesty's 
Qovemnent is not responsible for more than continuing the nefrfect and mis- 
appropriation of this noble building, which has now continued for many ceo- 
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tunes, and which, in the present state of arehseological knowledge and ar* 
tistic feeling, compromises the national character in the eyes of Europe. 
Without entering into the question of the final appropriation of a huilding 
which once formed an integral part of a great eccleatastical corporation, the 
Ecclesiological Society contents itself at present with entering its protest 
against any renewed use of the Chapter House for those purposes to which 
this noble huilding — one of the very first and finest of its class — has so long 
been misappropriated ; and even if the Gk>vemment is not prepared at present 
to ask for a grant from the public funds for its complete restoration, in the 
shape of dilapidations, for tne time durins which it has been in the tenancy 
of the Gk)vemment, the Ecclesiological Society trusts that immediate steps 
will be taken under public authority, for at least clearinff from the interior 
those oflensive and dangerous presses and shelves with which it is now en- 
cumbered.*' 



ALL SAINTS' CHURCH, HUNTINGDON. 

Tbs restoratioD of this church, now all but completed, seems to us t9 
call for special notice. It is not that the church is in itself more beaii- 
tiful than many others of the reign of King Henry the Seventh , bat the 
restoration has been conducted with such energy and liberality on the 
part of the rector and the parishioners, and above all displays so much 
knowledge and affectionate care for the preservation of all that could 
be preserved of the old fabric, as to be worthy of great praise. 

No records have been preserved respecting the early foundation of 
the church. The architecture generally is of the time of Henry VII., 
and the Tudor rose occurs frequently in the roof, and on the string* 
course outside. The tower alone seems to belong to an earlier edifice, 
as will be described, when we come to the interior of the church, and 
Roman bricks occur in its walls. The church anciently belonged to 
the priory of Austin Canons, and at the period of the Refonnatioii 
rendered the following yearly payments : To the Abbey of Thomej 
10s., to the Priory of Huntingdon 10s., and to the Bailififs of Hun- 
tingdon Is. l^d. Its connection with the priory is further proved by 
the following extracts from the will of Thomas Harris, in 1015, who 
bequeathed to his wife *' all those Tythes of Corn and Hay, yearly 
increasing, coming and remaining, within the fields and closes late 
belonging to the churches of All Saints, S. Marie, S. Botolphe. and S. 
Martyn, in Huntingdon ; which were sometime parcel of the posses- 
sions of the late Priorie in Huntingdon." The oldest date which can 
be discovered about the church is one which was once on an incised 
slab, whose inscription has been preserved in a MS. in the Cottonian 
Library. *' Hie jacet Ric'us Levit, alias Oyler, de Wysbyche q' obit 
xxiii die Februarii a.d. mccccciii." On the whole we are certainly 
justified in referring it to the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 

A few historical notices from the register, which begins in 1 558, are 
worth preserving. 

" October, 1612, 6 day. The Queene of Scots corps brought into 
this church y* 6 day.'* 

The illfated Queen had been executed on February 8, 1587, and 
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shortly afterwards buried at Peterborough. Her son, James I., re- 
moved her body to Westminster Abbey, and it must have been on its 
progress thither that it rested at Huntingdon. 

It would be foreign to the subject of this paper to detail the for- 
tunes of the house of Cromwell, who were closely connected with 
Huntingdon and this church, from Thomas Lord Cromwell, in Henry 
the Eighth's days, to the children of the Protector, llie father of the 
latter, Mr. Robart Cromwell, was buried here in 1617, and his aunt, 
" the Ladaye Anne Cromwell, the wife of Sir Olyver Cromwell," in 
1626. About the early days of the Protector, two curious notices are 
preserved » which have escaped by accident or design, the diligence of 
all his biographers, as far as we know. They are as follows, divested 
of contractions : 

" 1691. Johannes Tomlinson, Rector. Oliverus Cromwell filius 
Roberti reprehensus coram totam ecdesiam pro factis.*' 

" Jo : Tomlinson, Rector, 16^6. Hoc anno Oliverus Cromwell, 
fecit psenitentiam coram totam ecclesiam.*' 

What the *' facta" were we cannot now tell ; nor does there seem to 
have ever been an entry detailing them in the register. Oliver had been 
Biarried in the August of the year previous to that in which the first 
entry occurs : his first child was born in October of the very year men- 
tioned, and from that time to his election as member for Huntingdon, 
in 16^8, little or nothing is known of him. Only these two instances 
of ecclesiastical censure, and obscure notices of certain " hypochondriac 
maladies," stand forth from the darkness. 

The only other entry respecting hihi is that of his birth and bap- 
tism, which has been often quoted. 

" 1 599. Oliverus filius Roberti Cromwell generosi et Elisabeth uxoris 
eiuSy natus vicesimo quinto die Aprilis et baptizatus vicesimo nono ejus- 
dem mensis." Over which some one has written : '* England's plague 
for five years ;" a statement which eflPorts have since been made to 
eraae, but without success. 

The church is exceedingly well placed, on the north side of the 
Market Place, standing out from the houses, with an open space in 
front of it, so that it is admirably seen as you come up the main street 
of the town. The exterior, like most Tudor churches, is exceedingly 
picturesque : the outline broken with pinnacles, battlements, and but- 
tresses, and enriched with a good deal of carving and panel- work. 
The plan comprises a chancel of three bays, nearly equal in width to 
the nave ; a nave of four bays, with very wide aisles, so wide in fact, 
that the nave and aisles together very nearly form a square ; and a 
tower at the north-west angle, occupying the last bay of the north aisle. 

Previous to the restoration the south side was tumbling down ; there 
was not a line truly vertical or horizontal to be seen ; the stringcourses 
in many places interrupted ; a stove chimney projecting from one of 
the clerestory windows ; the muUions broken ; and the pinnacles and 
niches of course as much defaced as time and neglect could do. 
Lastly^ the whole surface of the walls was covered thickly with blue 
plaster. Inside there were three large galleries, and pews and pulpit 
pf the old obstructive type. 

We will describe the several parts a little more in dettul, beginning 
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with the cteinoel. The wtUs, like those of the rest of the cfattrch, 
have been stripped of their plaster, and expose their natural rubble 
and stone coins, with new pointing. On the south side are three great 
windows of three lights, separated from each other by buttresses of 
two stages, of rubble like the walls, with stone faces, and terminated 
by a gable finial. In restoring these the greatest care has been taken 
to preserve every stone that belonged to the ancient edifice. They 
have been religiously used again, and most successfully serve to take 
away that appearanoe of glaring newness which often mars to our 
conservative eyes the best of restorations. 

Above the windows are three or four courses of ashlar work, capped 
with a battlemented corbel table. These battlements extend all round 
the church, but on the chancel are plainer than elsewhere by the 
absence of pinnacles. On the string beneath the corbel table are 
certain ornaments. They run thus in beginning from the nave. The 
Tudor rose — a crescent in relief on a shield beneath a swivd. Robin 
Hood and stag (modern). The portcullis, a * Staffordshire Knot ' on a 
shield ; and at the east end an eight- pointed star and a Fleur de Lys. 
On the north side, among others to be easily understood is a five* 
pointed star. In former days there was a door broken through the 
centre of the south wall to save the trouble of going as far as the 
porch. This has now been stopped up again, and the priest's entrance 
is now through the new organ chamber on the north side. This very 
necessary addition is due to Mr. G. G. Scott, who also directed the 
rest of the works. It is open to the north aisle, and also to the choir, 
by arches in keeping with the late Pointed character of the edifice ; 
and outside it exactly imitates the rest of the exterior. Over the 
•entre of the battlemented gable is 6. Cecilia, playing the organ, and 
beneath is an arcade, divided into three portions by pilasters and 
pinnadee. To avoid the appearance of blocked windows, two bands 
of stone are carried across one arcade* most effectually breaking the 
uniformity of the rubble walls. The corbels under the string beneath 
the arcade are half-length figures of angels playing respectively on the 
trumpet, the harp, the violin, and the cymbals. The comers of the 
pinnacle-gables have animals found in Huntingdonshire, as the frog, the 
fox, the mouse, &c. Above, below the battlements are devices to 
mark the period of building, as the arms of the diocese of Ely, of the 
town of Huntingdon ; of the present Rector, the Rev. F. G. Vesby ; 
y . R. ; a crown ; I.H.8. in the centre ; the British lion ; the Prince 
of Wales* feathers ; the unicorn ; the shamrock ; the thistle. 

As the south side of the nave is by far the most richly ornamented, 
so it suffered most, and needed ^'most restoration. The south aisle, 
though of equal size with the north, was anciently used as a chantry, 
and very richly decorated, probably by private munificence. Its waUs 
are of ashler instead of rubble ; its windows of four lights wit*i rich 
traoery in the head, divided by buttresses of two stages, the second of 
which has a gabled niche, and terminates in a pilaster, crowned with a 
lofty crocheted pinnacle. The muUions of the nave windows have been 
of course removed, wholly or in part, but nowhere has restoration been 
had recourse to unless perfectly needful ; and always the old firagments 
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bave been worked in. For iDstaneei as the windowe iprang from tiM 
plioth, the lower part wae aeeetaarilf blocked, and the flat epaces were 
decorated with richly oaepcd and carved panel work. This wae a 
good deal broken, but it faae been determined, wisely we think, to 
leave it at it was exactly, llie plinth throughout hu been laid bare 
and reetored» by removing the accumulated toil and rabbisb of the 
churchyard to the depth of nearly two feet. Statues, we are glad to 
•ay, have been placed in these niches, four in number. They repre* 
•est the four Bvangelists, admirably executed by Mr. Blackburn, 
The porch, which opens into this south aisle, of rubble stonft, waa till 
recently plastered like the rest of the church. Now it dieplays ita 
natural material \ one broken cross on its gable rears ils head once 
more ; the modem outside door has been removed, the floor of the 
interior tiled ; the windows filled with stained glass, and a very good 
braes lamp suspended from the roof. 

The dome rises one stage above the tooi, and ie pierced en each ftiee 
with a two-light window. The tracery of these had been broken^ 
and they were half filled with boarding t now the traeery baa been re« 
stored, and the pinnadea at the comers havn acquired onoe More their 
usual height. 

The interior is quite open, and from the great height of the nave 
arcades which are lofty open arches terminating in a pedestal beneath 
each clerestory window on which a statue may onee have stood, and 
from the eiae of the aisle windows, has a grand and spacious effect. 
Moreover the congregation is seated aft chairs. Before the restoration 
there were very h^h and ugly pnce, which have of course been removed. 
Then came the question of funds for new seats % it was found that 
£600 was needed, of which only £100 was forthcoming- So nhairs 
were procured, /a«/e de miens. But now that they are there the peopb 
like them eo much that they will in all probability never be remotved. 

It was necessary to restore the roofs ef bath nave and aiales. Thi« 
has been done wvth aempulous fidelity to the onginal design, keeping 
every fragment of the old oak where it was peesible to do sou The 
roof of the nave ie nearly flat ; its arches resting upon uprights eap*> 
ported upon corbels in the clerestory walls, so that their tlvust is cen#- 
trasted by the aislee and their buttresses. The uprights are each eo- 
riehed with a figure ef an angel playing upon some instrument, whose 
background has been coloured to throw oat the acuipture. This one 
only divergence from the original colour, is moat successful, and nenmii 
to us well worthy of imitation. The roofs of the aisles are lean*to's, 
but rest on the north and south wsUs, as the nave coof does npon the 
clereetory. 

The roof of ttie chtMcel, similar to that ef the nave, is more richly 
decorated. Traces of old colour were discovered, which has been ao 
curately fottowed. The bands of fruit and foliage which enneh the 
cross braces, and the devices at the interseotions are very wdl oolouacd 
in soariet, blue, and green, with a little gold upon the sidlent surfeoea. 
The effect of the whole is excellent. 

We said before that the south aisle had once been a chantry ohapeL 
On its eastern face had once been an altar. The place u4iere this 
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once waa has been marked with a slab let into the wall, the panel 
work above it restored as far as was possible, and the niche in the 
angle to the right repaired and filled with an admirable statuette of the 
Good Shepherd, like the rest, by Mr. Blackburn. 

It is in contemplation to fill the windows with stained glass. In the 
nave the four clerestory windows on the south side have been already 
filled by Messrs. Clayton and Bell with a style of glass hitherto too ^ 

little known in England, or indeed out of Italy, They resemble 1 

those of Quglielmo di Massilia in Arezzo, and consist of single figures 
on a ground of quarries, with a plain border of some coloured glass. 
They form part of a uniform plan, illustrative of the Communion of 
Saints, which will be carried out throughout the church. The wes- 
ternmost illustrates the " Church before the Captivity in Egypt,'* with 
the figures of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; the next, the " Church of 
the Wilderness,*' with Moses, Aaron, and Miriam ; then the '* Church 
of the Kings,'* with David, Solomon, and Josiah ; and lastly, a window 
given by Mr. Bird, the builder employed in the restoration, whose 
liberality and kindness have been above all praise, containing figures of 
David, Solomon, and Josiah, as the kings who respectively wished to 
build, built, and restored the Temple. 

The east window of the chancel is of four lights ; only two of these 
have hitherto been filled, by the same artists. The whole is to illus- 
trate the " Tc Deum "—the *• Goodly Fellowship of the Prophets." 
the " Noble Army of Martyrs," the " Holy Church throughout all the 
world, and the '* Glorious Company of the Apostles." Of these the 
second and third only have been completed. The subjects are arranged 
in three compartments, each formed by canopy work, in which are 
introduced angels bearing scales, on each of which is written " Te 
Deum laudamus," and beneath each compartment, " We praise Thee* 
O God." In the light illustrative of the Martyrs, the upper com- 
partment contains half-lengths of SS. Stephen and Paul, Ignatius and 
Polycarp; the middle one, SS. George, Agnes, and Laurence; the 
lowest, the Bishops who were burnt in the reign of Queen Mary — 
Cranmer, Hooper, Ridley, and Latimer. In the light illustrative of 
the Church, the three corresponding compartments are Gregory the 
Great, Augustine, and the Venerable Bede ; William of Wykeham, as 
a Christian architect ; George Herbert, as a poet (who, by the way, 
was once a Huntingdonshire incumbent) ; Handel, as a composer of 
Church music; and Sir Isaac Newton, as a Christian philosopher. 
There is a notice respecting the last, to this effect, in the records of 
the subscriptions to the restoration of this church in 1 69% : — " Mr. 
Isaac Newton, Math. Prof, of the Un. Cam. £1.*' The lowest illus- 
trates the English Church of to-day, and contains the Queen, a soldier, 
a sailor, a lawyer, and a negro behind, to show that the Church 
extends her blessings throughout the world. The execution leaves 
nothing to be desired, and we would especially praise the figures of 
the Venerable Bede and S. Francis Xavier for their expressive beauty. 

We are well aware that fault may be, and has been, found with tlie 
treatment of the subject of this window. Some persons object to S. 
Xavier, some to the Bishops of the sixteenth century, and a far larger 
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portion to the figure of the Queen. We feel that the really weak 
point about the design is, that whereas it should represent the Catholic 
Church, it does represent the Church of England only. The figure of 
Gregory excepted, there is nothing to connect us with any communion 
besides our own. Still, these detractions allowed, none, we think, can 
fail to see that this design is animated, in a far higher degree than 
many others which are more generally admired, by the true spirit of 
mediaevalism ; that spirit which placed types of all mankind, ancient 
and modern, together at the foot of the Cross ; which dictated the jux- 
taposition of S. Mary Magdalene and S. Catherine in Angelico*8 corona* 
tion of our Lady ; which made the hermit saints journey side by side 
with Flemish knights, to worship the Lamb, in Hubert van £yck*a 
great triptych ; that catholicity of treatment, in a word, which rendera 
art independent of any one specified period. 

The chancel will shortly be paved with encaustic tiles by Mr. 
Minton, and stalls placed in it. We may here mention that the rood 
was standing in 1542, for John Keiche, by his will in that year» 
directs *' that his body be buried in his parishe churche of All Saynts, 
before the Holie Roode ther." 

We mentioned that the tower occupied the last bay of the north 
aisle. The arch which opens into the space beneath it from the nave, 
now used as a baptistry, is Sarly English in character, and shows that 
the tower belongs to an earlier period. Here has been placed a 
Byzantine font at the expense of Mr. Bird. It is a quatrefoiled basin 
of Caen stone, resting on a central shaft of the same, with four smaller 
ones at the comers of jasper, Pyrenean serpentine, Connemara and 
Sienna marble. The capitals of these are formed of Huntingdonshire 
ferns, and are very elegant. In the centre of each half-circle of the 
basin are four medallion heads of angels in high relief, and up the 
angles creep flowering plants, such as the passion flower. With many 
beautiea we cannot but feel that this font is heavy ; and the naturalism 
of its treatment is not sufficiently subordinated to its architecture. 

We cannot leave this church without noticing the churchyard. The 
tombstones have been laid fiat, the grass levelled, and borders of ivy 
and flowers planted along the walks. It is proposed shortly to change 
the present unsightly wall for a suitable iron railing. When this is 
done, and the fine proportions of the church fully seen,, we are con- 
fident that none will pass it by without turning in to inspect it more 
closely. 



THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

Wb refer our readers to the debate at oar anniversary meeting for 
criticisms upon the International Exhibition, supplementary to those 
which we have already ofi'ered. In our next number we shall discuss 
the English Architectural Gallery. The foreign churches were ex- 
amined at our meeting. In the meanwhile we note the distribution of 
medals as ftur as afiPects us. 
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We are gkd to record that out of oUr own Court medali havt been 
ftMigned to Miss Bleneowe, for the Peterborough and Clehonger frontala ; 
to Mr. Burges ; to MessrA. Clayton and Bell, fcMr the specimen of the 
Lichfield pavement ; to Mr. Forsyth (upeoially for the Chicbeeter stalk) ; 
to Meeftri. Morris, Mainhall, Faulkner^ and Co., with the comment 
passed M all *' (on good design and workmanship s^' and to Messrs* 
Jon«s and WiUii, " for exesllence of workmanship." 

Among tht honourable mentions we find Messrs. Haywatd, " for de-> 
si^ and execution ;" Mr. PhUip> for the " effigy of Dr. Mill*' (designed 
by Mr. Scott), and the " chimney-piece'* (designed by Mr. Burges), '* for 
good design and workmcmship ;*' as also Messrs. PHchard and Seddon, 
ibr their tiled, ot^n, and furniture ; Mr. Redfem, for the Resurrection 
group for the tympanum of the Digby chapel doorway, likewise " for 
good design and workmanship ;" Mr« Slater comes in under the same 
designation, for the Westropp monument, at Limerick, " and for the 
dMign of the grille of Chicfaeeter cathedral* 9*Mbittd by Hoisted and 
Sm, CkhheBiet" /* Mr. TeiUon, for the "general exeeUence" of his 
rMredoa. In Class 10, Section C, ** objects shown for architectural 
beauty," Mr. Slater has a medal *' for beauty of design of exhibits [He] 
by Messrs. H. Poole and Son,*' i.e. the Sherborne mortuary chapel 
daorwayi and the model mosaic pavement of Chichester sanctuary. 
Out s^iety has alio a medal aAsigned to it, which we are far Arom 
laying that w^ do not deserve, for our general Exertions to help the 
architectural and semi-architectural portions of the Exhibition; but 
the wtmotk assigned ia <* for highly wrought and well understood wood 
tsarvings, ekhiblted by the Council of the Architectural Museum." 
It happens tbafe we have nothing to do with those carvings, deserving 
aa they are of a medal. Wa had to do with the colaur prises, also 
included in the show of the Arehitectural Museum. Either then we 
have g^t the medal due to tha Musenm, or the medal Is ours for the 
6oloor priee, though wn»igly described, or both we and the Musenm 
are to receiva the priacv Wa hope that the latl^ may be the case ; 
it Would ba the most agreeable, and we have no hesitation in adding, 
tha most juat awatd. In Class S% *• Praoio«n Metals, acv/' Mr. Keith 
(wte also athibits with os) haa got his medal. A medal has of couraa 
also fallen to Mn Skidsaot^'s lot> as well as to Mr. Hardman, Mr. 
Hart, and Messrs. Benhamt 



MR. STREftt ON TAB iNTftRNAtfONAL EXHIBITION. 

Td the Editor of th» Mcttesiologist. 

DiAB Mh. £BrTM,-^Will you grant me a small space in your next 
Number, in drder that I may to some extent correct the impreasiont 
Which «IM of the reports of «ur last annual meeting conveys, as to 
the purport of my remarks upon the work in prseious matak at the 
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Interaational Exhibttkm. I am there made to praise Mr. Keith*a 
work at the expeiwe of hia competitors, and this was not my intentionk 
What I really said, or intended to say, was that mmn of oar ailver- 
amitha seemed to me to have improved much ainoe 1861 ; whilst the 
men who exhibit are the same who exhibited then, and the great ex« 
hibitors. Hunt and Roskell, Oarrard and others, are utterly unable, it 
appears, to attempt any revival of the great works of the Middle Ages. 

That I may bot do injustice to those men who do exhibit anything 
wrought in the right way, and in the right spirit, I will mention a fsw 
of the works which appear to me to deserve notice and approval » 

Measrs. Hardman are prolific exhibitors ; but their work is generaUjT 
a revival of the latest kind of plate» covered too much with chaaiog 
and engraving, and*»-unless my memory deceives me— 'not in any way 
an improvement upon their work of 1851. 1 have to make an excep* 
tion, however, in favour of a silver chalice in the style of the 13th 
century* This is very fine : it is of that full round shape which marks 
early chalices. The engraving with which it is covered is of the right 
kind, bold and yet graceful. The knop is inferior to the rest of the 
work» On the foot are engraved figurea, with a fine bright*blue 
eiiamel ground, llie paten is equally good* A ciborium oi the aame 
period just fails of being very good. The shape is fine, but the work* 
manship and the design of the details are not first*rate. The prioa 
of the chalice ia £40, and of the ciborium £60, I give them* because 
it is important to compare price as well aa workmanship. Messrs^ 
Hardman deserve our wannest thanks for their revival of plats suitable 
for domestic purposes, as well as for sacred uses. Until we make the 
Gothic revival felt in these things aa well as in greater matters^ our 
work is only at its commencement. 

Mesars. Hart and Sons, who make an attractive display of metal 
work, are not successful with their work in silver. Their best works 
are for domeatic use — inkstands, candlesticks, tea* services* and the 
like (and, I think, in German silver)— and for these they certainly de« 
serve credit. 

Mn Keith exhibits nothing but church plate, which is, I think* a 
miatake. He must employ his men on nothing but the right kind of 
work if he wishes to achieve complete success ; and he owes it to hie 
position to do something in the same way as Messrs. Hardman and 
Hart for domestic use. He exhibits three chalices of very elaborate 
workmanship, and a number of others in which there is very little 
variation from the vessels which he has for some years been making. 
The largest chalice in the centre of his case is utterly unlike any old 
work with which I am acquainted, and the figures with which it is 
chased are not very brilliantly drawn. There is a great deal of work ia 
it, but I do not think that the work is of the best kind. The other two 
chalicee (on the left of the central dialice in Mr. Keith's case) are 
from my designs, and I cannot say anything therefore, except in re« 
gard to their workmanship, for which only Mr. Keith is responsible i 
and for this, I think, he deserves the greatest credit I doubt whether 
any work in the Exhibition is bettor of its kind, or more honestly 
e » CTited than that of the lai^ger of tfaeae two chalices (made for the 
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Bishop of Brechin) ; but the enamels are not first-rate. The green is 
much too pale, light, and even in tint, and the blue not so bright 
as Hardman's, though the red is usually very good. But, as was 
well observed by Mr. Skidmore, until the world at large will perceive 
the beauty of good enamels, it is vain to expect any of first-rate qua- 
lity to be executed. 

Mr. Skidmore is the last English exhibitor of mark. His work is 
always in some way meritorious. It is true that in his case there is 
not one piece of plate which could be mistaken even at first sight for 
old work, that the engraving is generally poor, the cups of his chalices 
badly shaped, and the workmanship generally of rather a modern and 
economical kind. But, on the other hand, the designs generally have 
some original merit, and the workmanship, if not first-rate, seems to be 
always remarkably moderate in price. Mr. Skidmore's best work is. 
1 think, a cover for the Gospels. Here, however, it will not do to 
compare the chasing of the silver panel covered with folisge with any 
old work of the same kind; the workmanship is rough, and the 
drawing very inferior to that which Mr. Skidmore generally gives us. 
A large silver chalice, parcel- gilt (copied to a great extent from one at 
Rheims) is of the same general shape as Hardman's silver chalice. It 
is a good work, but the engraving on the bowl wants force ; the knop 
is fairly good, but the hammered work is coarse; the foot covered 
with engraving, nielli, and jewels is very effective, though the work- 
manship might well be improved. When the prices of this chalice 
(£50) and of the book cover (£38) are taken into account, I am. obliged 
to allow that Mr. Skidmore surpasses his brethren in workmanship at 
a low price. But I wish he would do himself full justice by giving vm 
some work of the very best kind, regardless of the time consumed in 
its execution. Mr. Skidmore's green enamels are rich and uneven ia 
colour, and very bright. 

Those architects who have ever endeavoured to get any silver work 
properly done by any of the great firms of silversmiths, will not be 
surprised at the vile character of the design and workmanship of the 
Gothic (?) flagon, chalice, and paten, exhibited by Messrs. Grarrard. 
They could hardly be worse, and belong to the period and school which 
produced the Regent's Square type of Gothic, and not to any school of 
the present day ! 

I will not occupy any of your space with remarks upon the foreign 
plate in the Exhibition, because, if I remember right, the President 
made some very just remarks on that in the French Court, and the 
only other works of the kind that I have seen, are some poor work in 
the Belgian Court, and some of much more value and interest in the 
Russian Court. 

Fortunately it is not a bad season for severe criticism ; for if any of 
the gentlemen whose works I have ventured to refer to, feel at all 
aggrieved by the opinions I have expressed, I fear I should be able to 
more than make them good by asking them to compare their works 
with those admirable old examples now being exhibited at the South 
Kensington Museum. Fortunately we have there a glorious collection 
of proofs of the extreme excellence of the works of ancient silversmiths. 
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mnd it will be sad indeed if such an exhibition does not tempt Messrs. 
Hardman, Keith, Hart, and Skidmore to improve their work, and 
other men to follow in their footsteps. I venture, too, to press upon 
my brethren, the necessity of studying this collection diligently. It is 
seldom that many of them will have any opportunity of studying even 
a single old vessel, whilst here there are hundreds. And until 
architects will generally study old, and make designs for new plate, 
we shall have less good work, and fewer workers, than we ought to 
have. 

I remain, dear Mr. Editor, yours very faithfully, 

Geobob Edmund Stbbbt. 
51, Russell Square, July 25, 1869. 



SOME THOUGHTS ON THE METAL-WORK IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Dbab Sib, — One of the first points which strike the wanderer 
through the tangled maze of the Exhibition of 186d> is the great 
improvement in the mediaeval work whether civil or ecclesiastical. 
Not only is there really less bact work, but» what is more encouraging 
and satisfactory, there is a considerable quantity that is very good, 
much even that is new and original. There are also several revivals 
of early work, which, although we may not altogether admire, show 
great thought and cleverness in treatment; some new applications, 
which are full of promise for the future. Mr. Skidmore's introduction 
of electrotype figures, and Mr. Minton*s beautiful moulded and 
coloured pottery, are especially worthy of notice. The former is much 
to be commended, and bears the same comparison to the ordinary 
process as etching does to engraving. We get by it the work of the 
artist himself, with all his feeling, unspoiled by the clumsiness, inca- 
pacity, or misunderstanding of the artizan. It is not so good as the 
highly finished work by a great artist in the metal itself, as we get in the 
best ancient work ; but it may be infinitely superior to the mere manu- 
factures of the present day. What may we not hope from an extended 
use of Mr. Minton's productions, both for interior and exterior pur- 
poses ? We have here a material capable of expressing the highest 
art, tolerably cheap, and positively indestructible, at least as nearly so 
as anything in this world can be. No doubt a free use of moulded 
or modelled pottery, especially when enamelled with colour, would be 
of immense help to the progress of pointed architecture. 

With so much, however, in this exhibition to admire, so much to 
encourage all interested in the great work of our age, there is not a 
little of the work produced which shows no progress at all, no appre- 
ciation of modem appliances and uses, in fact, no life whatever. I 
would especially instance glass painting and working in the precious 
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metole, and to tome extent, thoag;li not eo notably, all kinds of metal 
work. As for the former, nnlike its kindred art of sculpture, which is 
happily wonderfully reviving, it has become so simply and merely a 
manufacture without art or feeling, that unless our architects will pay 
more attention to it, and get the assistance of first-rate artists, when 
they are not such themselves — and very few of the architects of the 
present day are so, as several of the least satisfactory eiaai]dea we 
have seen exeeuted under the strict supervision of arehiteots odierwise 
eminent sadly testify, — ^unless they do this, I say, there is little to be 
hoped for this, which should and might be one of the most beautiful, 
instructive, and various arts connected with architecture. In the 
precious metal work there is somewhat more promise, but still all that 
I have seen in the English part of the Exhibition is of a mediocre and 
unsatisfactory character. I must confess that I for one am tired and 
sick of the same severe monotonous shapes of most of the pieces with 
their lady-like scratchings, scarce worth the name of engraving. I 
want to see more variety of shape, and I think more gpraoefulness, a 
much freer use of chiselling, hammering, and embossing: soine use 
at any rate of casting ; for casting of metal must be legitimate enough 
in certain cases, the very fact of metal being so easily cast, and the 
almost impossibility of performing certain feats without it, show that 
we as well as the ancients have a full artistic right to avail ourselves 
of this capability of metal. At the same time it seems always desirable 
that the surface of east metal should be chased and finished by hand. 
Another immense want is of bolder aiAi better engraving executed by 
real artists, and not mere workmen. But above all these, what one 
feels the want of most is a larger application and better description of 
ennmelling. Most engraved work, for example, is wonderfully im- 
proved by thin translucent enamel and niello work. Upon all these 
points we have most instructive lessons in the many beautiful spe- 
eimens «f ancient ait exhibited in the Loan GoUeotion at South 
Kensington. The manly vigour of much of the work, even in later 
pieces, such as some of the fine salt-cellars, though the designs are not 
entirely admirable, is very refreshing after the unreal and unfeeling 
modem antiques, meagre and Jukewarm, which we see in the other 
exhibition. 

We have also, in ray opinion, much to learn from some of the yery 
lovely works of a later date ; for thovgh we should not imitate the 
feeling, shapes, or designs of the cinque cento or later periods, still we 
may see what wonderful power the great artists of those times had 
over their materials, and especially with what skill they pourtray the 
human figure and other natural objects. 

The Loan Collection is Tery rich in fine specimens of enamel, and 
gives us some hints which we ought immediately to follow out. The 
beautiful nautilus, or navicula cover, belonging to All Souls College* 
Oxford, is an especially noticeable examfrfe, both for the exoellenoe of 
workmanship and material. The mixture of the ohamplevS and doiteemni 
enamel is very successfully managed, and is well worthy of imitation, 
as is also the better known embossing with a back ground of enamel, 
as in the staff of the New College erozier. In this matter of enamel 
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much may be learnt from the earliest and later artists, at any rate — in 
treatment and colonr. 

In conclntion, I will ask any judg^ of art, who has carefully looked 
through the mediaeval and other treasures at South Kensington, 
whether we have at present any mastery over the precious metals at 
all comparable to that shown in the old work ; and if not, why is it ? 
As I have said before, in stone and wood we not only feel and imitate 
the beauty of the ancient work, but actually improve upon it, and 
invent many noble things worthy of ourselves and our instructors; 
but as soon as we touch silver and gold, and in some degree any metal 
at all, life seems quite gone. The answer usually given is, that fine 
works in metal-work wUl not pay. Is this true ? I think certainly 
not. It has never been tried. Of course there will be little demand 
for work as poor as before, but at a much higher price ; but if we 
provide the public with gold and silver work, both for sacred and 
secular use, of anything like the high perfection shown in the good 
specimens of mediaeval times, there will be no difficulty in finding pur- 
chasers even at a very high price. I say for secular purposes, because 
for many reasons it must be deprecated that our mediaeval designers 
should neglect this point. There is not half the scope for talent and taete 
in church work as there would be by an extended practice in secular 
work, embracing as it does so many phases, and such variety of. human 
life. Nothing is so likely to bring vitality into this art as its applica- 
tion, as freely and widely as possible, to the ordinary wants and 
feelings of the present time. 

Let us then have better artists — more boldness in use of materials 
and choice of subject — greater variety of treatment and more applica- 
tion of colour — and, above all, let us adapt our works, as happily at 
last is being done in architecture, to the wants of the nineteenth 
century, and there is little fear that in our metal- work we shall be as 
successful as we are in the other branches of ecclesiology. 

Yours truly, 

J. O. J. 



COMPETITION FOR A PROTESTANT CHURCH AT MONT- 

PELLIER. 

Thsrb is some interest in the following extracts from the conditions 
of a competition advertised for a Protestant Church at Montpellier 
(H^rault). 

" Programme. Maxmiam de la Detente : 200 flOO francs. 

** Le temple proprement dit sera pr^o^^ d'un vestibule de 40 & 50 metres 
csnr^ de superficie. — 11 contieDdra une chaire pour le pr^dicateur, deux 
si^s avec pupitres pour le lecteur et le chantre, un banc du Consistoire pour 
vingt personnes enviroD, une table de oommunion, un orgue et des tribunes 
pour le public. Sa contenanoe totale, y eompris les tribunes pour un tiers au 
moins, sera de douze ^ treize eents personnes assises : la surfiice ^tant calcul^e 
k raison de 36 metres carr^ (0*.45 sur 0^.80) par personne, iud^pendamment 
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det comtnunicationt qui mront: les principalis, 1"'.20; et les 

0".60 de largeur. Outre lea portei priocipaieB, ou aura Boin de m^aager dei 

isauet partieuli^rea pour fadtiter T^vacuatioa du temple dans les grandea 

soleDuit^* 

" En 8US du temple proprement dit, on ^tablira : un logement poor le con- 
cierge ; un petit vestibule ; une salle de 35 k 40 metres carr^, poor les f^ 
UDioDs du Consistoire ; un Testiaire de 20 k 25 metres carr^ devant oootenir 
la bibliotb^que; des cabinets d'aisances; et des caves. 

** Sans se d^partir de la simpKcit^ qui eonvient essenftellement an cnHe 
r^form^, on s'attaebera k donner k T^ifice an caract^ k la feis monumental 
et religienx ; et, comme la pr^icatiDn est k'une dea pratiques lea pku impor- 
tantes de ce culte, on devra, dans Torganisation du temple et de ses trSbunca 
et dans rinstallation de la cbaire, recbercher les dispositions les plus iavonbles 
k I'audition. 

" Le chiffre de 200,000 francs susindiqu^ comprendra la d^pense^ d'un 
clocber ou campanile, ainsi que les firais de tout le mobilier, k I'exception de 
l*0!^ue." 



FIRST FESTIVAL OF PAROCHIAL CHOIRS IN CANTER- 

BURY CATHEDRAL. 

So mnch good has been done hj the gatherings of Parish Choirs which 
hare taken place in various parts of the kingdom during the last six 
years, that we looked forward with great interest to that which was 
appointed to be held in the metropolitical Cathedral of Canterbury, for 
the first time, on the 9th of July. Nor have we been disappointed in 
it. AU the arrangements, indeed, were not so good as those of other 
unions ; for we are sorry to have to record the feet that the Cathedral 
Chapter would not allow any singers except those on their own founda- 
tion to wear surplices. Dean Alford, we beliere, is not one of those who 
are responsible for this unaccountable retrogression from the good pre- 
cedent of all other cathedrals under similar circumstances. Another 
drawback was that the commencement of Morning Service was delayed 
for more than half an hour through the unpunctuality of the trains on 
the South-Eastem line. But our main business is with the manner in 
which the Precentor of the Union (the Rev. H. L. Jenner) and his 
choirs did their duty ; and here we rejoice to be able to commend with 
very slight exceptions. 

The programme for the Morning and Communion Service was as 
follows : — For the Preces and Responses, Tallis's harmonies as given in 
Boyce's Cathedral Music, but the Plain Song corrected in the Responses 
after the Creed, and the two alto parts altered for tenor and adto, as 
was done at the Peterborough Festival. For the Venite, the First 
Tone, with the harmony generally attributed to Tallis ; for Psalms 44 
and 45, T. Purcell's chant in G major ; for Psalm 46, Tucker's chant 
in A. For the Te Dettm^ Turner's single chant in A ; for the Benedictus, 
Gribbons's chant in G. The division of the words both for the Psalma 
and Canticles ranks among the best we have ever seen ; and through 
the previous exertions of the Precentor in training the choirs, they had 
become sufficiently used to it, and did not hurry the words on the 
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recitiDg notes, or make ungrammatical pauses at the end of them. The 
Anthem after the third collect was Tallis's "If ye love Me, keep My 
commandments," and was admirably sung. The Litany was chanted 
according to Helmore's Brief Directory and Accompanying Harmonies. 
For the Introit, " All people that on earth do dwell,*' was sung as 
arranged in Hymns Ancient and Modem. The unison of 600 Toices in 
the i&rst and third stanzas had a fine effect ; bnt the volume of sound 
from the organ was feh not to be sufficiently strong tn propettloB. 
The size of the instrument is very moderate for such a btuldiag, and 
its position in the triforium much diminishes its power, as heard below. 
We must not omit to mention that the officiating Minor Canoii for the 
Morning Pra3rer was the Rev. T. Hirst, a member of our Society, and 
for the Litany, the Rev. Robert Hske, both of whom did their parts 
well. 

In the CommTinion Service, the Dean was celebrant, and we are 
glad to say that his fine voice and ^ill in music rendered him equal to 
the occasion. Hie Kyrie. Credo, Sanctus, and Gloria in Ereetsis were 
from Marbeck and Helmore, but the accompanying harmomea to the 
three latter were some not yet published. The greater part of the 
singers retired after the Rrayer for the Church Militant, which is to be 
regretted, but enough remained to sing the Sanetus and Gloria in 
a respectable style. The number of communicaBts was estimated 
at 300. 

In the Afternoon Service the l^alms and Canticles were sung in 
unison to Qregorian and quasi- (Gregorian tones, namely, the 47th and 
4dth I^lms to the Eighth Tone, ending of four notes in 8ol^ the 49th 
Psalm to this form of the First Tone, 




the Magnificat to the Fifth Tone, ending in Zra ; and the Nunc Dimittis 
to the Third Tone, first ending. The result was nearly as good as 
one could desire. The Anthem was, " I know that the Loan is great,*' 
by Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, which was also well sung, except a little con- 
fusion at starting. An able and appropriate sermon, on Rev. xiv. 3, 
was preached by the Dean. It was preceded by the Hymn, '* From 
highest heaven th' Eternal Son,*' and followed by " Songs of praise 
the angels sing." both of them from Hymns Ancient and Modem, with 
the tunes as edited by Mr. W. H. Monk. 

In conclusion, we heartily congratulate the Clergy of the Cathedral 
and Diocese (we may add, of the whole Province) that this their first 
Choir Meeting passed off so well ; and we hope that on similar occa- 
sions in future this Diocese will acquit itself in a manner still more 
worthy of its ecclesiastical rank and glorious antecedents. 
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MUSIC FOR LENT. 

To the Editor of the Ecclenologist, 

Sir,— -It may interest your correapondent, Mr. J. Erekine Bioney, 
and perhaps others of your readers, to know the choral custom at S. 
Matthias*, Stoke Newington, during Lent and Holy Week. I must 
premise that our Ferial services throughout the year are sung in unison 
from the Manual of Plain Song, with organ accompaniment to psalms, 
canticles, and metrical hymns. On Sundays vocal harmonies are 
added to versicles, responses, &c. ; while on saints' days and high fes- 
tivals we use Tallis, with organ accompaniment throughout. During 
Holy Week we sing the service as usuid, hut the organ is silent. The 
Litany is sung daUy in this week to a special setting on the third 
Tone, to be obtained at Messrs. Masters and Co. On Good Friday it 
is sung at 2.30 p.m., followed by a lecture on the Passion ; which 
ended, the " reproaches" are sung, as published by Messrs. Novello and 
Co. In order to sustain the voices throughout the last-named rather 
fatiguing service, an unisonous pedal accompaniment on the organ is 
used for the chorus parts ; but the portions sung by the " two clerks *' 
are unaccompanied, as is likewise " Pange lingua" at the conclusion. 

In order to show how we endeavour to mark the gradations from 
Septuagesima to Easter Eve, I subjoin a table of tones, and have noted 
below those forms which are not sung from Mr. Helmore*s book. No 
" intonations" to psalms and canticles are used on Ferias throughout 
Lent. 

I should add that the celebration at 7.80 a.m. in Holy Week is 
choral, and is sung from Mr. Oreatheed*s Plain Song for the Holy 
Communion, without organ accompaniment, and by men only. 

I am. Sir, &c., 

Spbnsbr Nottingham. 

Stoke Newington, 

July 18, 1862. 
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BsM BDiciTB. 9rd Tome, 4tk EmUnj^. 




O all ye * * * bless ye the Lobd : praise * * * Him for e - ver. 
Bbnbdictus. 9rd Tone, Simple Form. 




Bless-ed be the Lord God of Ii-ra-el : for He * * re-<leem-ed His peo-ple. 
Bbnbdicitb. Tonus peregrimu, Sarum Form. 




O all * * * bless ye the Lord : praise Him, and mag-ui-iy Him for e - ver. 
Bbnb DIGITS. 9rd Tone, Ut Ending B. 



£ 



^e 




O all * * * bless ye the Lord : praise * * * Him for e - ver. 
Nunc Dimittis. 1st Tone, Ath Ending, Monotonic Mediation. 




Lord, now * * * de - part in peace : ae • cord - iog to Thy word. 



GULIELMl DURANDI, EPISCOPI MIMATENSIS, RATIONALIS 
DIVINORUM OFFICIORUM LIBER QUINTUS. 

It hat been thought that many ritualists would take an intereat in a 
translation of the fifth book of the Rationale of Durandus, — that which 
treats on the suocesaion of offices in the Church's year. We are not 
afraid that the attempt will excite the ridicule with which the traoa- 
lation of the first book was, twenty years ago. received by some who 
have long since been found fighting on our side ; and we can only 
wonder that, attracting so much attention, both in England and France, 
as that translation did, it has not been continued. The essay of Du- 
randuB ought to be accompanied by the parallel passages from Beletti, 
Rupert of Deutz, and Sicardus : the Mitrale of the laat-named author 
was inaccessible to ecclesiologists till published by the Abb^ Migne in 
1 855, but with so little attention to coireotnest, that the text is in 
many places absc^otely unintelligible. 

It will be convenient to give the dates of these writers. 

Durandus was bom in mO, and died in 1396. A passage, almost 
at the end of his work, (Lib. viii. cap. 9,) fixes its date : *' Hoc anno 
computamus annos Domini 1386." And it was published before 1395, 
because in that year the festivals of the Apostles were made doubles, by 
Pope Urban, whereas Durandus speaks of them as semi-doubles. 

JoHH Bbleth, a theologian of the Church of Paris, but apparently 
connected in some way with the Church of Rheims, appears to have 
flourished about 1100; but his date cannot be fixed with any cer- 
tainty. 
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SiCAftDiTS OF C&BMONA was bom about 1 J50, and died in 1215* 

RuPBRT OF Dkutz was born about 1065. and died in 1135. But 
bis treatise on the Divine Offices was his first work» as he expressly 
tells Cuno, first, Abbat of Sigeberg, then, Bishop of Ratisbon, in the 
preface. It must therefore have been composed in the eleventh 
century. 

HoNORius OF AuTCN. His Gemma Anima was probably written in 
1220. 

A curious question arises, as to the explanation of the identity of so 
many passages in Beleth, Sicardus, and Durandus. Did the second 
copy from the first, and the third from both ? But there are great 
difficulties in the way of this hypothesis. None of these writers are 
shy of giving their authorities ; they rather glory in showing their 
reading. Again, though five or six consecutive sentences are the same 
in two, or even in the three, the whole arrangement is utterly different. 
We are rather disposed to imagine that a certain amount of esoteric 
explanation of the Church's symbolism was floating about in the 
schools, and, by continued repetition, almost in the same words ; and 
that thus none of the writers borrowed from the other, but only avuled 
himself of the general teaching of the times. Anyhow* the fact is 
curious, and has not received the attention it deserves. 



GhAPTBR I. OF THE FotB BoOK OF THE RATIONALE OF DuRANDUB. | 

OF THE DIVINE OFFICES, NIGHTLY AND DAILY, IN GENERAL. 

1. In the twenty-fifth chapter of Exodus we read, how the Lord com* I 
manded Moses, saying, See thou make all things according to the 
pattern shewed thee in the mount. We, therefore, must be conformed 
to that heavenly Jerusalem, which is ordained for the praise of 
God, and which, as saith the Apostle to the Oalatians, m above^ and 5 
the mother of ue all, especially in our common worship, according 
to that saying: I have set watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, 
which shall never hold their peace day nor night, making mention of 
the Lord. And in the fourth of Revelation : They rest not day nor 
night, saying, Holy, Holy, Holy. But the Church Militant cannot 10 
perfectly imitate the Church Triumphant ; because, as we read in the 
Book of Wisdom, ix., the corruptible body presseth down the soul. 
And not only doth our infirmity prevent as from spending the twelve 
hours of the day in continual praise, but also the necessity of providing 
for bodily wants, according to that of Genesis iii.. In the sweat of thy 15 
face shidt thou eat breads and, therefore, we do what we can by 
praismg God at certain hours of the natural day. 2. For which 
cause Ezra the prophet taught the Israelites on their return from 
the Babylonian captivity to praise God four times in the day, and 
four times in the night, that each of the four elements whereof man 20 
is formed may offer its worship at fitting hours to the Creator. 
And of these hours, the nocturnal are vespers, compline, nocturns, 
and lauds. The diurnal are prime, tierce, sexts, and nones. For the 
vesper office, which is the first, pertains to night : because its name is 
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derived from the vesper star, which rises when night begins. There- ^5 
fore, saith David, Seven times a day will I praise Thee, And again. 
At midnight I will rise to give thanks unto Thee ; which order the 
Council of Agde has approved ; and Holy Church has observed ; since 
noctums are sung at midnight. But the other seven canonical hours 
are said by day ; i.e., lauds, which, formerly said at dawn, are 30 
now joined to nocturns : prime, tierce, sexts, nones, vespers, and 
compUne, which are called the seven canonical or regular hours : for 
that which in Greek is called Canon, in Latin is regula. Now 
the mass or oblation, for the excellency of so great a sacrament as is 
therein celebrated, is above all other kind of worship, and is worship 35 
and laud in itself, and not to be comprehended in the number of the 
rest. Therefore in this work doth it obtain a special treatise to itself, 
albeit some take it in connection with the office of tierce or nones, 
because at those hours it is regularly celebrated. 3. The nocturnal 
office well sets forth the miserable times, when men lay under the 40 
hands of the devil ; but the diurnal, our redemption and liberation 
through CnaisT the Sun of Righteousness, Who lightened our dark- 
ness with His Divine love, and brought us forth from the bondage of 
Satan. Because we receive so great benefit through the sevenfold 
gifts of the Holt Spibit, therefore are sevenfold praises due to God. 45 
4. Secondly, forasmuch as the natural day represents every stage 
through which man, though he now pass not, yet would pass but for 
sin ; the natural day hath seven changes. First, infancy, which is 
represented by morning lauds ; second, childhood, by prime ; third, 
adolescence, by tierce; fourth, youth, by sext; fifth, manhood, by 50 
nones ; sixth, age, by vespers ; seventh, decrepitude, or end of life, 
which is signified by compline. So in each age we are bound to praise 
God for the judgments of His righteousness. Of infancy. Blessed 
Nicholas is set as our example, who on the fourth and sixth days of 
the week refused his mother's breast, save once only in the course of 55 
the day. Of other ages enough is known. Thirdly, because, as 
Solomon saith. The just man falleth seven times a day. Deserving 
seven special punishments, seven times should the Divine aid be in- 
voked, whereby to rise again. Fourthly, because seven is the number 
of universality. 60 

5. But twelve hours being attributed to the day, in all whereof men 
should praise the Lord, why doth the Church choose four only 
wherein to sing psalms ? I answer, it hath already been said that 
we cannot perpetually persevere in our praises, and therefore the de- 
ficiencies of other hours are to be supplied by the first, third, sixth, 65 
and ninth. For in each three psalms are said : and so in the four 
(canonical) hours, the number of the psalms corresponds to the (natu- 
ral) hours ; and every psalm containeth eight verses, signifying the octave 
of the Resurrection, concerning which we shall speak under the head 
of compline. If then we sing psalms by octonaries at the hours it is 70 
because we exult in the glory of the Resurrection. Moreover at each 
of the hours is thrice said Gloria Patri, in order that for each hour 
granted to us for the labour needful to our corporal sustenance, we 
should at these hours render glory to God, to show that in every 
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hour we are His servants. Since the three ascriptions, at prime, 75 
show us to be in God's service in the first, second, and third hoars, 
and the three at tierce protect us in the fourth, fifth, and sixth, the 
three likewise at sexts provide ns against the sleights of the devil in 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth hours, and nones, with its ascriptions, 
doth protect as in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth hours. And it may 80 
not be improper to remark, that under prime two hours are compre- 
hended, viz. the first itself and second, onder tierce likewise three, 
namely, the third, fourth, and fifth ; under sexts also three, the sixth 
itself, the seventh and eighth ; under nones two, the ninth itself and 
the tenth ; vespers then representing the eleventh^ and compline the 85 
twelfth. But we especially praise God in the six day hours, namely, 
prime, tierce, sexts, nones, vespers, and compline, because those hoars 
are otherwise privileged beyond others. Wherefore they merited that 
the Divine Office should be celebrated in them. 

6. Fort at night Chkist was taken, at dawn mocked, at the 90 
first hoar delivered to the Gentiles ; at the third scourged, and 
condemned to the cross ; at the sixth nailed to the cross ; at the ninth 
He gave up the ghost ; at the eleventh was taken down from the 
cross ; at the twelfth was buried. Also at night He despoiled hell, 
at dawn He rose. At the first hour He appeared to Mary, at the 95 
third to those returning from the sepulchre, at the sixth to James, at 
the ninth to Peter : at vesper time to the two disciples going to Emmaus, 
He opened the Scriptures, and made Himself known. At compline 
He spake peace to the apostles, and did eat with them. How we 
ought to acquit ourselves of the praises of these hours, Bernard showeth, 100 
saying. My brethren, when we offer the sacrifice of praise, let us join 
to words understanding, to understanding affection, to affection exul- 
tation, to exultation perfection, to perfection humility, and to humility 
liberty. Moreover, psalmody hath taken its name from prime, tierce, 
sexts, and nones, and not from other hours, in order that in those we 105 
may do service to God, because the householder mentioned in the 
Gospel then went forth to bring labourers into his vineyard, signifying 
thereby the holy Church. 7. Further, there are those who say that 
Daniel fixed on tierce, sexts, and nones for the praises of God, when, 
having understood that Nebuchadnezzar had set up a statue which all 110 
were to worship, he entered into his house, and, having opened his 
window, prayed kneeling towards Jerusalem ; which Jerome expound- 
ing, saith that the Church hence deriveth her tradition, wherefore she 
caoseth men's knees to bow thrice daily, viz. at tierce, sexts, and nones. 
S. Also in these hours we are to praise the Blessed Virgin : that is, at 116 
nocturns or matins, because at such an hour a certain star appears in 
heaven which is called tranmoniana, by whose guidance sailors reach the 
port ; and the Blessed Virgin is the very Stella tranmontana, who, if we 
rightly praise her here, will lead us to the port of safety. Moreover, at 
prime appears that star, called Diana, which is followed by the sun, and 120 
that Blessed Virgin is the true star Diana, who bare for us the true sun, 
namely, Christ, Who giveth light unto the world. Then, at tierce is 
the time for taking food, and she bare for us the True Bread, which is 
Christ, with Whon^is all fulness. Also, at sexts, because at that hour 
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^c sttB burnt with the moit fervent heat, she also is to be praised and 1^5 
prayed to, that »he may warm our cold hearts into love by ChbxSt, the 
Sun of Righteousness, Whom she did bear. At nones, because then the 
son declines to the west» and she doth help and protect us, when our 
sun sets — namely, in the decline of life. At vespers, because then the 
day begins to be ended, and she doth defend in the hour of death them ] 30 
who sing praise to her. Then, at com(dine, for that day is then ended, 
and she at the end of life intercedes for us, and causes us to be received 
into eternal tabernacles, where the joy of the elect is complete. 
0. Pope Urban instituted the office of the Blessed Virgin Mary : as shall 
be said under Advent. Now the nocturnal office brings to mind the 1 35 
time from Adam to Noah. That for dawn, the time from Noah to 
Abraham ; prime, from Abraham to Moses : tierce, from Moses to 
David ; sexts. from David to the Advent of Cbbist ; nones, the time 
from thence to the second Advent. 

At vespers we commemorate the Sabbath, i. e. the rest of the soul, from 140 
the time it leaves the body to the day of judgment ; at compline, the 
perfected number, and completed joy of the saints, accomplished in the 
day of the great festival, when the blessed shall enter into the kingdom 
of God. 

[The parallel passages to this Chapter, which are very numerous and 
important, will be given in a future number.] 
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A CoMMiTTBE Meeting was held at Arklow House, on Tuesday, 
June 24, 1862. Present : The President (in the chair;) E. Akroyd, 
Esq., J. F. France, Esq., the Rev. S. S. Greatheed, the Rev. T. Hel* 
more, the Rev. Dr. Jebb, the Rev. H. J. Matthew, the Rev. W. 
Scott, the Rev. J. H. Sperling, and the Rev. B. Webb. 

The following honorary members were elected on the nomination 
of the President : M. du Sommerard, of the Hotel de Cluny, Professor 
Eitelberger, M. Cuypers, Sig. Salviati, Sig. Gastellani. 

The President explained the present state of the proposed frontal for 
S. Paul's Cathedral. It was agreed that a sub<>committee should be 
appointed, with the addition of Mr. Akroyd and Mr. France, to con- 
sider the best method of completing the frontal, either at home or 
abroad. 

A resolution on the subject of the Chapter House of Westminster, 
which will be found in another part of this number, was drafted by the 
Chairman of Committees, and unanimously agreed to, and it was resolved 
that it should be communicated to the Chapter House Committee. 

The Secretary stated that the Honorary Secretary for musical 
matters had expressed to him his conviction that the time had come 
for dissociating the Motett Choir from the Eeclesiological Society, and 
accordingly he proposed that steps should now be taken for dissolving 
the union that had existed between the two bodies for the last ten 
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yean. It was settled that the officers should be a snb-oommittee for 
considering the terms of disunion ; and the following resolution, pro- 
posed by the Chairman of Committees, was adopted : — 

" That in the opinion of this committee, it is desirable for the Ecelesiolo- 
gical Society to terminate those functions which they have for some yean 
undertaken in connection with the prosecution of church music, and that it 
be referred to the officers of the society to take steps for dissolving such 
union as at present exists between the Ecclesiological Society and the repre- 
sentatives oi the late Motett Society." 

Mr. Clarke met the committee, and exhibited his drawings for the 
restoration of a curious ancient chapel, built of brick, of First-Pointed 
style, at Coggeshall, in Essex. 

Mr. Slater met the committee, and exhibited his working drawings 
for Honolulu Cathedral; also the plans for enlarging a church in 
Borneo, by adding a chancel ; and the drawings for the restoration of 
Rockford and Barking churches in Essex. 

Mr. Truefitt met the committee, and laid before them his drawings 
for a large country house at Barnet (to cost £5000) ; for the trans* 
formation of the debased church of Chorlton-cum-Hardy, near Man* 
Chester ; and for some cheap cottages (three for £280) designed for 
Toppesfield. Mr. Truefitt consented to make a drawing of these for 
the Eeclenologist. 

Mr. Withers met the committee, and exhibited his designs for the 
restoration of Nevern Church, and for parsonages at Ghuton and 
Hentfynan. He stated that he was about to design an Anglican 
church for Brussels. 

The committee examined two completion designs for a church at 
Masborough, Yorkshire, submitted for their adjudication by the church 
building committee. They selected unanimously a design marked 
by a cross pattern, and the secretary was requested to communicate 
the decision to the Rev. H. M. White. 

As very nearly fifty names were reported as subscribed for the pro- 
posed anniversary club dinner at the International Exhibition, it was 
resolved to give the necessary orders for issuing the vouchers. 

The committee examined designs by Mr. S. S. Teulon, for Beth- 
wood Lodge, a seat of the Duke of St. Albans ; for a church at Sunk 
Island ; for rebuilding a village at Oxenwood, Wiltshire ; for a new 
church at Huntley, Gloucestershire ; for a fountain at Westminster; 
for rearranging S. Luke*s, Berwick Street ; and for domestic works at 
various places. 

Letters were submitted from C. J. Phipps, Esq., W. J. Hopkins, 
Esq., R. J. Withers, Esq., J. H. Walton. Esq., the Rev. H. T. BUa- 
combe, W. M. Teulon. Esq., S. S. Teulon, Esq.. F. R. Wilson, Esq., 
W. White, Esq., and a letter of thanks for the Ecdesiohgist, from the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The committee examined Mr. W. M. Teulon's design for an in^nt 
school at East Grinsted. 

Photographs of the new Carmelite Church at Bagn^res de Bizorre, 
and of the Emperor's new church of S. Sauveur, near Leiz, were 
exhibited. 

Some photographs of painted windows by Mr. Warrington, for 
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Sowerby Church, Yorkshire; Islip, Oxon ; Ilkley» Yorkshire; and 
Hereford Cathedral were exhibited. 

The committee then adjourned till the day of the anniversary meet- 
ing. 

A Committee Meeting was held at Arklow House, on Tuesday. 
July Ist, 1862: present, the President (in the chair,) J. S. Forbes, 
Esq., the Rev. S. S. Ghreatheed, the Rev. T. Helmore, the Rev. Dr. 
Jebb, the Rev. H. L. Jenner, the Hon. F. Lygon, M.P., R. E. E. War- 
burton, Esq., and the Rev. B. Webb. 

The Rev. J. C. Jackson was added to the Committee, and attended 
the meeting. 

The Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore, was admitted a 
patron. 

Stephenson Greatheed, Esq., of Tunbridge, and the Rev. Sir W. H. 
Cope, Bart., were elected ordinary members. 

It was agreed to propose Lord Lyttelton as a Vice-President at the 
anniversary meeting. 

After some conversation on the resolution, with respect to the 
Motett Choir, adopted at the last meeting, it was agreed to postpone 
the question, and the following resolution was carried, proposed by 
the President, and seconded by the Rev. T. Helmore : 

" That the President be requested to communicate the Resolution of the 
last Committee on the subject of the union with the Motett Choir to the in- 
coming Committee, with the request that it should take it into its immediate 
consideration." 

The Secretary read a letter from the Rev. H. M. White, stating, 
that the Masborough Church-building Committee adopted the Eccle* 
Biological Society's adjudication, and forwarding a vote of thanks on 
the subject. The design selected was found to be a work of Mr. W. 
White. 

Mr. W. J. Hopkins, of Worcester, met the Committee, and ex- 
hibited his designs for the re-arrangement of Holy Trinity, Stratford- 
upon-Avon ; for the new church of S. Martin's, Worcester (in which 
the roof of the demolished Guesten Hall was used for the nave) ; for the 
new parsonage of S. Nicholas, Worcester; and for some schools at 
Crowle. 

Mr. Burges met the Committee, and exhibited some of the cartoons 
for the proposed Murray memorial window. 

It was agreed to postpone the consideration of offering a colour 
prize, in connection with the Architectural Museum, till the Museum 
had settled its own scheme of prizes. 

The draft of the Annual Report waa then read by the Secretary, and 
it was adopted with some additions. 

It was agreed to propose as the house list for the new Committee, 
the following names : the Rev. W. W. Scott, the Rev. B. Webb, F. H. 
Dickinson, Esq., the Rev. S. S. Ghreatheed, the Rev. H. L. Jenner, 
the Rev. J. M. Neale ; and to propose as auditors, the Hon. Colin 
Lindsay, and F. B. Pearson, Esq. 
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On Toeeday evening, July 1, the Twenty- third Anniversary meeting 
of the Ecclesiological Society was held in the Lecture Theatre of the 
South Kensington Museum. There was a numerous attendance of 
members and friends of the society, and the chair was occupied by the 
President, A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq. Amongst the other gentlemen 
present were Lord Lyttelton, the Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton, Sir 
S. R. Glynne, Bart., Hon. Colin Lindsay, Edward Akroyd, Esq., 
Chevalier C. de Borman, M. Guffens, Signor Salviati, M. Cuypers, 
Rev. Dr. Jebb* Rev. W. D.Morrice, Rev. P. Freeman, Rev. W. Scott, 
Rev. J. C. Jackson, Rev. B. Webb, Rev. U. L. Jeiiner, Rev. S. S. 
Greatheed, Rev. T. Helmore, Rev. H. M. White, Rev. W. H. C. 
Luke, Rev. H. J. Matthew, Rev. J. F. Russell, Rev. C. J. Le Geyt, 
Rev. T. James, Messrs. J. L. Anderdon^ G. M. Hills, R. £. £. War- 
burton, J. D. Chambers, G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., B. Ferrey. G. Edmund 
Street. E. W. Godwin, W. White, W. Slater, J. fekidmore^ W. C. 
Luard, David Brandon, W. H. J. Weale (of Bruges), F. Gambier Parry, 
J. F. France, E. R. Robson, N. W. Lavers, J. Barraud. U. Pamell, 
W. J. Hopkins, H. Webb, J. S. Forbes, William Burges. F. B. Pearson, 
S. S. Teulon, W. M. Teulon, Joseph Clarke, M. Digby Wyatt. J. 
Prichard, F. G. Lee, £. A. Fitzroy, Stephenson Greatheed, J. Red- 
fern, &c. 

The President said that for the last two years they had assembled at 
the Architectural Galleries, in Conduit Street, where they found snug 
quarters, but now that the whole world, as it were, was centred at 
l^outh Kensington, that neighbourhood was the proper place for their 
meeting on the present occasion, as an artistic society, as it was for all 
other artistic societies during the existence of the Ghreat International 
Exhibition. They met that day not only as members of their own 
society, but they were favoured by the presence of many English friends 
from a distance, and of some distinguished foreigners, all assembled 
for the purpose of taking a review of ecclesiology. llie committee of 
the society had within a few days met and elected as honorary members 
of the society the following distinguished ecclesiologists, whom the 
attractions of the Great Exhibition had brought to London : M. 
Cuypers, of Ruremond ; Signor Castellani, of Rome ; Professor 
Eitelberger von Edelberg, of Vienna; M. Du Sommerard, Director 
of the Hotel de Cluny; and Dr. Salviati, of Venice, who was 
well known for his mosaic works. Under these circumstances, he 
had to make an appeal to them. On ordinary occasions, at their 
annual meetings, the report having been read, a discussion ensued 
upon subjects referred to in it, and the report having been adopted, 
sometimes after amendments had been introduced into it, some subject 
previously fixed upon for debate was proceeded with, for the society 
had got out of the stereotyped, old-fashioned system of reading papers, 
and had approached nearer to that of open-air preaching. On the 
present occasion the subject of debate was, the Ecclesiological aspect 
of the International Exhibition, and of the Exhibition in Loan of Fine 
Arts at the South Kensington Museum, — a subject which to be properly 
discussed would take up not one evening, but a great many evenings. 
He regretted to say, that they were this year deprived of the presence 
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of one who had heen identified with them from the beginning ; he 
referred to his honoured predecesaor, the good Archdeacon of Bristol,, 
who had been confined to bed with a severe and grievous illness for 
some time, and that fact must call forth the deep sympathy of every 
member of the society, and of every one present at the meeting. 

The. Rev. Benjamin Webb, Honorary Secretary, then read the an- 
nual report, which was as follows : 

" The Twenty-third Annual Report of the Committee of the Ecclesio* 
logical Society will be a record of steady and successful progress. ^ 

" Before chronicling the committee's own proceedings, it will be con* 
vcnient to notice briefly some of the more remarkable events of the 
year which have a bearing on the present state and future prospects of 
art. First of all, the lamented death of the Prince Consort must be 
mentioned, as a very grievous loss to the cause of true art in England. 
Abroad, we have to regret the death of Herr Zwirner, the architect of 
the completion of Cologne cathedral. 

''But the chief event of the year is the opening of the International 
Exhibition. The committee do not wish to anticipate the discussion 
which it is proposed to hold this evening on the ecclesiological aspect 
of the Exhibition, and of the exhibition of works of ancient art (on 
loan) which has been collected in the museum within which we are now 
assembled ; but they hope that the meeting will not be dissatisfied with 
the general aspect of the contents of the Ecclesiological Court. The 
committee are not, of course, responsible for all the objects exhibited 
in the Mediaeval Court ; they acted ministerially in accepting and ar- 
ranging the contributions of exhibitors who were willing to accept 
their management, lliey have, however, no reason to regret the step 
which they took, but, on the contrary, much cause for congratulation. 
The thanks of the society are due to the several contributors, and in 
particular to Mr. Burges and Mr. Slater for the zeal and care with 
which they undertook and carried out the arrangement of the court. 

" We owe it to the occasion of the International Exhibition that we 
have been able this year to celebrate our anniversary by a friendly 
dinner, and that we can add to our list of honorary members sevend 
distinguished foreign ecclesiologists, viz., Signor Castellani, of Rome ; 
M. Cuypers, of Ruremond; Professor Eitelberger von Edelberg, of 
Vienna; Dr. Salviati, of Venice; and M. Du Sommerard, director of 
the Hotel de Cluny ; the presence of some of whom among us this 
evening is a cause for much congratulation. 

"To our own body we have added the Lord Bishop of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore, and t)ie Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia, as patrons ; 
and the Lord Bishop of Honolulu, an ordinary member of the society,^ 
became a patron when consecrated to the episcopate. 

" It is impossible not to mention, with unfeigned regret, that the 
Foreign Office, after all its vicissitudes, is at last begun on an Italian 
design. The wanton destruction of the Ouesten Hall at Wor9ester is 
another matter for lamentation. On the other hand, as will be noticed 
in their proper place, we have to set the continued and extended work 
of restoration in almost all our cathedrals and large churches ; and 
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also the victory of a Pointed design, by Mr. Lynn, in the oompetiitBOD 
for the Houses of Parliament at Sydney. 

<*The general controversy as to the limits and principles of restore^ 
tion has been illustrated during the year by the discussions occasioned 
by Mr. Batterfield*8 suggestion for rebuilding the Mob quadrangle at 
Merton college, and by Mr. Street's and Mr. Parker's correspondence 
as to a design erroneously attributed to the former gentleraail of 
altering the original character of the well-known Romanesque church 
of Stewkley, Bucks. 

" The particular operations of the committee during the past year 
must be next recounted in the usual order. Publications and com- 
Inunications have been interchanged with the Royal Institute of Britiab 
Architects, the Architectural Museum, the Oxford Arofaitectoral and 
Historical Society, the Cambridge Architectural Sodety, the North- 
amptonshire Architectural Society, the Worcester Architectural So* 
ciety, the Surrey Archaeological Society, and the Kent Archseological 
Society. A new architectural society for Durham and the North of 
England has been started, under hopeful auspices. Of foreign archai- 
tilogists, your committee has corresponded with M. Reichensperger, 
the Royal University of Christiania, and Mr. Weale, a distinguished 
Belgian archaeologist. The Dietaeke Warande has also been regularly 
exchanged with the Ecclesiologist ; and exchanges have been set on 
foot with the French joumala La ParoUse (now the Revue de la 
Musique SacrSe), and the Bulletin of the Architectural Society of 
Normandy. The Eccleiiologist has also been presented, in oontinua- 
tion, to the Royal University of Christiania, in return for the Serij^a 
Academica published by that learned body. 

** The society's journal has been published at its regular intervals* 
and has met with an increased circulation. Our thanks are eapecially 
dbe to the contributors, and to the artists who have given, id whole or 
in part, their gratuitous services towards the illustrations of the succes- 
sive numbers. The following papers and communications may be se- 
lected for special notice : those, by our own more imknediate staff, on 
Irish Ecdesiology, on the new Fleche at Cologne, on. the International 
Exhibition of 1869, on the Restoration of S. John Baptist, Chester, on 
the Sister Churches of Reepham, on Wall-painting versus English 
Climate, the translations of M. Zwimer's Reports from the K6lner 
Domblatt, and the review of the new edition of the Sarum Missal. 
To th^se must be added M. Reichensperger'a paper on Progress in 
Germany; Mr. Street's paper on Italian Pointed Architecture; Mr. 
Burges' supplementary paper on Florence ; Mr. Clarke's description of 
the Churches of Genoa and its neighbourhood ; Mr. Gk>rdon's account 
of the Church of Freudenstadt, in Wurtemberg ; ^ Mr. Butterworth's 
paper on Deerhurst Church ; Mr. Robson^s paper on Durham Cath^ 
dral ; Mr. Fawcett's paper on Hauxton Church, near Cambridge ; Dr. 
Jebb's essay on the English Choral Music of the Sixteenth Century, 
and his e^tion of the score of Caustun's Communion Service and 
Venite Exultemua ; and the correspondence on Bell-ringing, by Mr* 
BUacombe and other gentlemen. 

" Under the title of Foreign Gleanings, it is purposed to give, in 
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fntufe, more pamerooa notice* of ecdeeiological progreae ebnmd than 
heretofore in the form of cpntinooae article*. These paperp will be 
compiled partly from the Tarioua foreign journals, which come under 
the notice of the committee, and partly from original observatiom 
ooramutticated by members and correspoodeDts. 

" For the colour-prize offered by the £ccle»iolog]cal Society, in con- 
nection with the Architectural Museum, po less than twenty-two can- 
didates competed. The first prize, of £5, was adjudged by the oom<* 
aittee to Mr. J. P. Wood ; the second prize, of £3, offered by our 
President, was given to Mr, A. O. P. Harrison ; and an additional 
prize of £1 was adjudged to Mr. G. J. Lea, of Lutterworth. 

*' The society, anxious to co-operate in the great work of the refitting 
of 8. Paul's Cathedral, offered (assisted by promises from various memi 
bers) to present a rich frontal to be used on high days. The Dean and 
Chapter accepted the gift. It was originally intended that the work 
should have been ready for the International Exhibition : it has, how*, 
ever, been found that so important and novel an undertaking requires 
time for its accomplishment, which the committee trusts will make up 
by its perfectneas for the delay. 

** The thanks of the society are due in particular to the following 
architects, who have been in communication during the past year with 
the committee : Mr. Bodley, Mr. Buckeridge, Mr. Burgee, Mr, Cross-* 
land, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. R. J. Johnson, Mr. Norton, Mr. 
Pearson, Mr. Robson, Mr. St. Aubyn, Mr. Seddon, Mr. Slater, Mr, 
Street, Mr. Truefitt, Mr. White, and Mr. Withers. To these must be 
added the name of M. Ferdinand Stadlei, architect, pf Zurich. 

" The continued usefulness of the Ladies' Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
Society must not be forgotten in this recapitulation. 

'* We may now proceed to remark on the actual architectural pro*- 
gresa since our last anniversary. And first, as to the prindpal new 
churches which have come under the notice of the committee. Mr. 
Butterfield's new church of S. Alban, Baldwin's Gardens, has not yet 
been consecrated, but is about to receive its fioal mural decoration from 
Mr. Le Strange's pencil. Mr. Street's S. James thie Less, Garden 
Street, and Mr. Brandon's S. Peter« Great Windmill Street, have been 
opened. Mr. Clarice has begun aa interestiug work in the new chapel 
of the House of Charily, in Sobo Square ; and Mr. Pearson has given 
an excellent design for S. Mary the Less, Lambeth. S, Michael's, 
Star Street, Paddington, by Mr. Hohde Hawkins ; S. Luke's, King's 
Crosa, by Mr. Johnson; Mr. Blomfield's chapel-school, in Bedford- 
bury; and S. Stephen, Spitalfields, by Mr. Christian, have been 
finished during the year. Out of London we have to notice Mr. 
Scott's church of All Saints. Higbgate, Hawkhurst, Kent; Mr, 
Street's churches of S. George, Lilleahall, Shropshire, aud S. John, 
Stourbridge, Worcestershire; Mr. Bodley's ch^urches at Brighton, 
and of S. Martin on the Hill, Scarborough; Mr. Slater's Digbf 
mortuary chapel, at Sherborne, and his collegiate chapel of S. John's, 
Hurstpierpoint, Sussex ; Mr. Norton's S. John EJvangelist, Middles- 
borough, Yorkshire ; Mr. White's Chriatchurch, Freernantle, Hamp* 
shire, and his Resign for a church a$ Masborpjogh, Yorksh^.; Mr. 
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Pear8on*B S. Mary, Dalton Holme, Yorkshire ; Mr. Hogall's S. Mary- 
ohurch, Devonshire ; Mr. Higham's Christ Church, Shield Field, New- 
castle-on-Tyne ; and a design by Mr. Crossland for a church at 
Huddersfield. Mr. Slater's church of Bray, near Dublin, is makmg 
satisfactory progress. A new church, by Messrs. Wellond and Son, 
called Zion church, at Rathgar, also near Dublin, has been severely 
criticised in our pages as unworthy of the present state of ecclesias- 
tical architecture among us. 

*' The cathedral movement has made remarkable progress. In Ire- 
land the example of Kilmore is to be followed by the rebuilding of the 
cathedral of Cork. Tuam cathedral also is to be rebuilt by Sir T. 
Deane and Son, the curious early choir (now used as a porch) being 
retained as a sanctuary. We have already described the design in our 
pages. A cathedral for the diocese of Connor, at Belfast, the second 
town in Ireland, has also been undertaken, and its erection is strenu- 
ously pushed by the diocesan. The restoration of Limerick cathedral 
by Mr. Slater is in progress. Under this head may also be noted 
the refitting of the cathedral at Londonderry. 

" In the colonies also we have to record the slow but steady progress 
towards completion of Sydney cathedral, and of S. Andrew, Singapore. 
Mr. Slater's design for Honolulu cathedral has been published and 
described in our pages. Mr. Clarke's church at Point de Oalle, and 
Mr. Bodley's design for a Mission church at Delhi, are both very in- 
teresting works. Mr. Scott has designed a church for Calcutta. 
On the continent of Europe M. Statz's church, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and M. Stadler's churches at Lucerne and Basle have been described 
in our journal. 

''We proceed next to the Church' Restoration of the year. First 
must be mentioned the beautiful restoration of Lichfield cathedral by 
Mr. Scott. The works in the lantern of Ely cathedral, undertaken as 
a memorial to Dean Peacock, have been begun under the same archi- 
tect. The present Dean of Ely has follow^ his predecessor's example 
in issuing a report of the progress of the work of restoration in his 
church. The works in Durham cathedral have advanced satisfactorily 
under the care of Mr. Robson ; as have those at Hereford, under Mr. 
Scott, whose restoration of the tabernacle work of the stalls in the choir 
is proceeding to a satisfactory completion. In York minster consider- 
able improvements have been made, especially in the manner of lighting 
the choir by a string of gas-jets below the great string-course of the clere- 
story. Less satisftictory are the destructive restorations at Worcester 
cathedral, under a local architect, and at Bristol^ under Mr. Pope. The 
scraping of Lincoln minster has, we regret to say, been ruthlessly per- 
sisted in against the unanimous remonstrance of all competent authorities. 
Here we may note the useful and able line taken, in support of our own 
view, by a local newspaper, the Lincoln and Stamford Mercwry, The ques- 
tion of the restoration of the chapter-house at Westminster, now cleared 
of records, has been mooted with good prospects of success by the Dean, 
and taken up both at ^ meeting held within the building, and in a me- 
morial signed by several hundred names, including an unusual propor- 
tion of influential persons of all opinions. Mr. Scott has recovered 
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ettoogh of the original detail to make the work a tafe and easy one. 
The early and strong notice which the prest has taken of the pro- 
posal to clog the building again with some documents of no value will, 
we trust, defeat that unludcy scheme. Also in Loudon, the round 
church of the Temple is under restoration, by Mr. St. Aubyn. It is 
extremely to be regretted that the conical roof is not to be restored. 
Mr. Withers has had the task of improving and partially restoring two 
London churches of the fifteenth century, S. Ethelburga, Bishoptgate, 
and S. John, CierkenweU. One Wrennian church, SS. Augustine and 
Faith, Watling Street, has been decorated not unsuccessfully with 
polychrome. The restoration of S. Sepulcbre^s, Northampton, by 
Mr. Scott, is one of the most conspicuous works of the year out of 
London. Mr. Scott has also restored the ancient church in Dover 
Castle, and All Saints*, Huntingdon; the improvement of Great 
S. Mary*8, Cambridge is, we hear, no longer to be delayed. Mr. 
Hussey's restoration of S. John Baptist, Chester, has been noticed at 
length in our pages. Mr. D. Brandon has restored the Italianised 
interior of Benenden church, Kent. Mr. Butterfield*s restoration of 
S. Lawrence, Alvechurch, Worcestershire, must also be noticed. The 
re*appropriation of Jloslin chapel to the purposes of Divine Worship 
must be commemorated. In the colonies Mr. Butterfield is about to 
reform and rearrange the cathedral of S. George, at Capetown. 

" In secular architecture, the selection of a Pointed design, by Mr. Lynn, 
for the Parliament Houses of the colony of New South Wales, (to which 
we have already referred), is a fact of great interest. The Parliament 
Houses at Ottawa are begun. The Pointed assize courts, of Man- 
Chester, are approaching completion. Of less important works some 
excellent designs by Mr. Buckeridge, Mr. Norton, Mr. Street, Mr. 
Teulon, Mr. Truefitt, Messrs. Walton and Robson, Mr. White, and 
Mr. Withers, have come under the notice of the committee. The col- 
legiate buildings of S. Mary, Harlow, by Mr. Withers, are highly meri- 
torious. Our Mediseval Court in the International Exhibition will 
testify to the variety and activity of the present demand for Pointed 
design in domestic or secular work. Mr. Norton has had the good 
fortune to be called upon to design, in the Pointed style, for foreign 
countries. He has built additions to a chateau at Weltz, in Livonia, 
and farm-buildings at Fichtel Castle, in Esthonia. To sum up, the 
English Architectural galleries at the International Exhibition testify 
to the remaricable activity and success of the British mediaeval school 
during the last ten or fifteen years both in ecclesiastical and in secular 
work. It is much to be regretted that there should be so inadequate 
a representation of foreign architecture in the Exhibition. 

" In France, M. Viollet Le Due is pursuing the restoration of Notre 
Dame, Paris. The choir will be re-opened on April 15, 1863. The 
south transept has been nearly rebuilt, and that to the north will 
shortly be taken in hand. M. Gerente is restoring and supplying the 
painted glass for these portions of the cathedral. M. Abbadie has re- 
built the north transept of the cathedral of Perigueux, and has built a 
very large church, containing one hundred windows, at Bergerac. M. 
Gerente is commissioned to glaze both these works. The International 
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Bzhilntion contauui « few interetting chvrdies, namely, M. Firttel'r 
cathedral-like votiye church at Vienna^ in Middle-Pointed { two large 
ohnrchea in Pointed from the same citj, by M. Schmidt ; a Romanesque 
church for Prague by Profesaor Rdener ; and a church on a large scale 
lor Amsterdam, by if. Cuypers, with apsidal transepts and a double 
tviforium. M; Sohoudt's first prize design for the Berlin Town Hall, 
m late Oeraan Pointed, showa in the International Exhibition, has, 
we fear, been thrown over by the authorities. 

" Next in <»rder we may take the Ecdesiologieal literature of the 
year. Mr. R. J. Johnson's Speemau of Early French Arehiteeture, 
and Mr. Nesfield*s Architectural Sketches are beautiful and useful 
Tolumes of architectural illustratioas. Mr. Walker's Architectural 
Studies are a good contribution to our knowledge of English local 
eeclesiology. Mr. Neale*8 Dahnatiau Nates must next be noticed. 
The long promised Georgian and Armenian Eeclesiology » by Mr. George 
Williams, is still ui^ublished. Among other works must be mentioned 
Mr. Ferrey's Recollections of Pugin, the Archaologia Cantiana, and the 
Archaologia Cambrensis, and the volume of Retorts and Papers of the 
Allied Architectural Societies. The publication of the first volume of 
the reprint of the Sarum Missal, edited by Mr. Dickinson, and others, 
ie by far the most important liturgical work of the year. The discovery 
in the library of Drummond Gasde, by the Bishop of Brechin, of the 
long-lost Scotch Missal of the tenth century, may fidy be chronicled in 
this plac^.. 

" Under the head of ritualism we may notice the valuable discussions 
on Hymnology which have been conducted in our own pages and else- 
where. The Rev. F. G. Lee communicated to our columns a ourioue 
notice of a Sarum Book, preserved at Aberdeen. Mr. Neale informs 
us that a l«te tour in the South of France has afforded him a consider- 
able addition to his collection of unpublished Sequences. 

" It is to be regretted that the press of other business has prevented 
your committee from dealing with those many musical subjects which 
might otherwise most properly have claimed their attention ; and this 
must excuse the absence of any musical report this year. 

" The Motett choir have continued their labours widi increased dili- 
gence, and the public mueic meetings have been more than usually 
successful. 

" Theri has been, however, an increase of expenditure in the mu- 
sical department which has pressed heavily on the very small funds of 
the society, and it will therefore be necessary to reconsider the whole 
matter of their musical operations in the epsuing year. 

" The progress of religious sculpture during the year is best illus- 
trated by the display in the International Exhibition. It is enough to 
mention the recumbent effigies of Dr. Mill, by Mr. Philip, now com- 
pleted ; of Lord Cawdor, by Mr. Forsyth ; and the very bpautiful ideal 
figure of a young lady, by Mr. Nieholl, under Mr. Burgee's direction. 
Mr.iledfem's bassi relievi for the Dighy mortuary chapel, at Sherborne, 
and for the Westiopp monument at Lunerick : and Mr. NichoU's sculp- 
tured reredos, from the designs of Mr. Burges, for Waltham Abbey, 
must be noticed with especial commendation. The committee must 
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idso notioe Uie reemnbeiit effigy under a xeeested tomb to the late 
Rev. J. Murray, in 8. Andrew's, in Well Street, which is in prc^^resi* 
by Mr. NiehoU, auder Mr. Burges's directions. The memorial also 
includes a window, which is to be filled with snligects in grisaille, by 
Messrs. Layers and fiarraud, from Mr. Smallfield*s designs* 

"The Architectural Prodnctions Court in the International Ezhi> 
bition contains several interesting ofajedts, including a marble pulpit 
and reredos, designed by Mr. Street, executed by Mr. Earp; Mr. 
Slater's doorway for the Digby chapel at Sherborne, executed by Mr. 
Poole ; an elaborate reredos, executed by Mr. Earp, in imitation of Mr. 
Street's style, from a design by Mr. Bentley. It is mueh to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Scott's stone and marble pulpit for Westminster 
Abbey, now erected in the nave, was not previously exhibited. There 
is also a Pointed fountain* by Mr. Nesfield. In ni adjoining eourt, Mr. 
Slater's pavement for the sanctuary of Chichester oathedral, in marble 
mosaic, is exhibited. Messrs. Clayton and fidU's panels in incised 
work, for the pavement of Lichfield, are of tmequal merits One of 
them is shown in the Medieval Court. 

" Metallu]^, in the hands of Mr. Skidmore, as illustrated by the 
Lichfield and Hereford choir screens, the Lichfield corona, and the 
Pearson tomb at Chester, has reached the dignity of a new branch of 
eodesiastioal art. A host of skilful workers in the precious metals, 
and in brass and iron, might easily be enumerated : including Messrs. 
Hart, Messrs. Hardman, Mr. Benham, Mr. Keith, Mr. Thomasoii, Mr. 
Halstead, and Mr. Leavers. 

" finally, under the head of Painting, we have to dotioe Mr. Rossetci's 
triptych for the restored cathedral at Llandaff; Mr. Oambier Parry's 
admirable mural paintings (in a new process) in his own church of 
Highnam, Gloucestershire ; the paintings in S. James the Less, West- 
minster — the fresco by Mr. Watts, and the roof decorations by Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell ; and Mr. Le Strange's works, at Ely, and Si Alban's, 
Baldwin Gardens. The art of glass-painting is stationary. Messrs. 
Hardman have received the commission for all the windows of Sydney 
cathedral, nearly fifty in number. 

" In conclusion, the review of the progress of religious art in Eng- 
land is very encouraging. One of the best symptoms is, that in every 
branch and department there are signs of vitality and growth. There 
is no longer any form of applied art among us in which there are net 
aealous workers and sucoessfol resiilts." 

Lord Lyttelton moved that the report be adopted add printed, and 
circulated amongst the members of the society. 

The Rev. Philip Freeman, late churman of committed, said he had 
much pleasure in seconding the motion for the adoption of the very able 
and interesting report of the committee. As to ecclesiologyt he thought 
he was not sufficiently able to do justice to such a subject, though 
he had been chairman of committees for a short- time^ The truth was, 
he had known it in its comparative infancy. It was now twenty years 
since he had taken any active part in its concerns } and so vast wad the 
progress made by it since that time, that though he formerly ventured 
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to offer an opinion, or eTen a sug^^eation on these matters, he now felt 
that it was quite beyond him to do so. He had left the society an 
infant, and he found it a giant. He could not but be struck with the 
extraordinary development of the society since the time when he had 
first known it. The vast yariety of subjects now embraced by the 
society's labours, the extent of area it covered, the multitude of persons 
whose co-operation it invited, were quite astonishing ; and he thought 
that the International Exhibition sufficiently testified to the achieve- 
ments of what was formerly the Cambridge Camden, but now the 
Eoclesiological Society. He congratulated the society upon the work 
it was doing, and the country upon its possession of so valuable an 
association. When they looked back to mediaeval times, they saw 
how artists worked, and, what was a matter of very great moment* 
they found that the head and hand went together. They might not 
be able to tell how it was, but they saw that in those days the head 
of the architect and hand of the mason worked together, pursuing at 
once science and art. It was of great importance that there should be 
at the head of the Eoclesiological Art a society such as that on behalf 
of which they had that night assembled, and which would watch and 
take care that that noble religious science did not deteriorate into a 
mere art or trade ; but that its position and dignity as a science, and 
as a religious science, were vindicated and upheld ; and that it carried 
out in brass, wood, stone, glass, and many other materials^ that 
.which Coleridge had spoken of in reference to stone alone — "The 
petrifaction of our religion.** 

The motion for the adoption of the report was unanimously agreed to. 

The Rev. S. S. Greatheed, Treasurer, read the financial statement 
for the year, and from which it appeared there was a balance in hand 
in favour of the society of £8. 1 3s. lOd. 

The President proposed that Lord Lyttelton be elected a Vice- 
President of the society, which was carried unanimously. 

The following six gentlemen were elected members of the new com- 
mittee : — the Rev. W. Scott, the Rev. S. S. Greatheed, the Rev. B. 
Webb, the Rev. H. L. Jenner, F. H. Dickinson, Esq., and the Rev. 
J. M. Neale. The Hon. Colin Lindsay and F. B. Pearson, Esq., were 
elected auditors for the year ensuing. 

The President said. Having gone through the formal proceedings of 
the evening, we have now to proceed to the subject of debate upon the 
agenda, namely, the Eoclesiological aspect of the Internationid Exhi* 
bition, and of the exhibition (on loan) of fine arts, at the South 
Kensington Museum. Those two exhibitions, or either of them by 
itself, are so extensive, so bewilderingly populous, as it were, that 
each is capable of supplying subject of delmte, not for one night only, 
but for a whole Parliamentary session. We must therefore be brief 
in our criticisms, as the time to be given to discussion is limited. 
I will but direct your attention for a short time, to a few points of 
view in the tangled forest into which we have wandered. I have no 
doubt, that in the course of time, the Ghreat International Exhibition 
will be of the greatest value to the world ; for it will help to shed 
light upon the progress which art and science have made, moderating 
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the ideas each nation has about itself, and elevating those respecting 
its neighbours, by showing where each is wanting, and the other 
excels. The result, however, must necessarily be a work of time, and 
before we strike out a philosophy, we must in the meantime, work up 
the facts and make the glossary. In particular, anything like gene- 
ralization at this discussion is next to impossible. Every one of us 
who has gone into the Exhibition, must have noticed an infinite 
number of points which never struck him at all, or never so strongly 
before ; he must have seen many such things, and thought upon them. 
Let us then, this evening, to the best of our power, each of us who 
can take part in the discussion, bring before the meeting any particular 
points that have struck us as being worthy, either of praise or blame. 
By those means we shall get a bundle of facts for after study, and so 
this Society might in the end contribute to the further development 
of that type of art in which we have confidence, and which, though 
called mediaeval, is still modem and progressive. To be sure, we are 
a mediaeval party, and ours is a mediaeval court. Why ? because we 
find that there are many things which make mediaeval art the most 
serviceable to the present nineteenth century. We greatly respect 
archaeology, and gladly study antiquities ; but we study mediaeval art 
with a view to the benefit of the present age, and the edification of 
succeeding generations. This I dare to pronounce the very key- stone 
of our system. This is it which makes the society a living power in 
the age in which our lot is cast. After these prefatory remarks you 
must allow me, as briefly as I can, to give you a few notions which 
have occurred to me, as on various times I have wandered up and 
down the mazy avenues, of the Great Exhibition. I shall leave to 
others to speak of the fine arts on loan exhibition, for I am unable to 
do justice even to the various phenomena of the Great International 
Bxhibition. First, let me refer to architecture, pure and simple. As 
to the architectural gallery, I must say, in the presence of our foreign 
friends, that I am extremely sorry at Jthe short time Her Majesty*s 
Commissioners gave for making sufficient arrangements ; the vagueness 
of their directions, and their little appreciation, if not disregard, of 
the value of architecture, all of which had combined to prevent any 
collective exhibition of illustrations of international architecture. There 
are several most meritorious designs from Germany and Holland ; but 
from France, there is but one single specimen either of modem French 
Gothic or classic, and that is Prince Napoleon's Pompeian villa. Every 
other drawing from that country, from however eminent a man, is but a 
restoration. Italy sends a few original designs, and they are hung so 
high as to be indecipherable. The colonies of Great Britain have sent 
numerous photographs of various buildings in their various towns ; for 
example, Sydney, Melbourne, and Montreal. I will not criticise those 
buildings; they are for the most part such as would be found in the average 
villages and country towns in England, built by the architect of the place. 
Inhere is very little ecclesiology among them, except two churches from 
New South Wales, of the usual country church type, of which those who 
forwarded them are proud, and justly so, when it is considered that they 
were erected soon after the starting time of a struggling community ; 
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f^4 ft wopdeq font cover which hi^s eame from t^ie B%m^ colony. With 
(hfse ^3^ceptiQDa« th^re was na ioternational exhibition of arcbiteoture, 
and foi: tb^t be blamed ^obod7 but Her M^jeaty a Commisaionera. A 
certain number of the members Qf the society did meet at 9, Conduit 
street, lii^der the wing of the Royal Institute of British Architects, to 
«^do{iLt measures lor making the exhibition af perfect as possible, undef 
(t^^ circuuistc^qcea in which they were placed. Mr. Waring was one 
pf t;h^ geqtl^m^n who ^h^re met ; he worked heartily a^d well, and 
Witb his assistance they got out of th^ comaussiw?rs fouf galleries, 
tjwa w^th two waits pn each aid^. and two with one wall pn eaoh side* 
Jp tl^ese galleries was to be foupd an interesting and impor^nt eshi«» 
bitiop of the architecture of this country for th^ last twenty years. 
Xhere were piauy huqdred drawings, well worthy of close and minnte 
inspection ; there was to be found a range of the best drawings of the 
Qothiqists a^d of the Classicist^ facing eaoh other, not in hostile, but 
jfi friendly opposition. Amongst the arphitectural drawings, there was 
^ collectioi^ pf specimens of Scotch architepture. which well merited 
plosp inspection, as an exemplification of the 9eal with which the archi- 
tects of that country had worked up the 'picturesque late semi-oas- 
tellate^ style of that kingdom for domestio purposes. In these gid- 
leries is to l^e seen, what may iK>t be seen again for a long time to 
come»-rT-oompeting specimens of all the architecture of the last} twenty 
years, of every degree of merit, both Classipal and Qothic Our 
friends from abroad and the country, who may leave London without 
visitiog the galleries where the architectural, drawings ^x^ ei^hibited, 
would have great reason to regret the omission. As 1 have already 
said, through the faults of the management of the Exhibition, foreign 
ecclesiology is badly represented, but there are some designs which will 
amply repay careful study. There are several from Prussia, including 
^n elaborate design in the later wiry German Gothic — slater than we 
should like to have in England — but still a careful and able study, by 
M. Schmidt, of Cologne, for the Town Hall at Berlin, which got the 
first prize, and was afterwards thrown over in favour of a Clasucal design. 
There are also some other Prussian buildings, mostly in ecleotio styles. 
Hungary furnishes a large series pf drawings for the proposed Hungarian 
Academy at Pesth, in ^ sort of mixed Gothio (not. I believe, to be 
earned out;), by Messrs. Frey, Gerster, and Henszelman. Austria 
proper mekes several contributions to ecclesiology : indeed, in thM 
country, the movement seems to be a reality. Among them are draw- 
ings of two rather stately but simple ctiurches, to be built in and near 
Vienna, by M. Schmidt, much su|)erior to his secular work. There 
|i,^ also drawings of a Romanesque church for the city of Prague, 
l>y Professor Rosner, not exempt frpm the usual flatness of that style 
when revived for n^odern ui|e ; and M. Lippert gives the lofty choir 
which he proposes to add to the small Middle- Pointed nave which now 
serves as cathedral at Olmutz. But the most important work is M. 
Firsters large and elaborate cathedral-like votive church rising at the 
j^resent time at Vienna, (of which Cologne was the type and example,) 
which is amply displayed in a series of excellent drawings on a large 
eeale. Dutch ecclesiology is represented by M. Cuypers, of Ruremond, 
although his name does not appear in the fine arts catalogue* In ad- 
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dilion to his oaken pulpit and prie^dieu-, with siottie delicate Pbikit#i 
decorations shown in the Batch Court, aad the modd of a parish 
church in the Netherlands, which has been so absurdly hoisted ^n th^ 
top of the bureau, the western galleries ( which » by the way, hold all thU 
foreign architectural drawings) contain the designs of the sakne chtimhi 
and the full- sized cartoons for a painted window symbolical of thi^ 
Holy Trinity. But a more iknportant work is the large minster-lik^ 
church which he is erecting at Amsterdam, of brick, in a siikkplt^) earit 
style, with an apsidal aisleleas choir and apsidal tratiseptSt a nave atid 
aisles of four bayt, a central lantern spirci and a high subvaulte^ 
tirestem tower and spire. The apse windows are long atid naitdWi 
and the peculiarity of the nave is, that it has a double triforium, X\k% 
loweif one being a gallery used for congregationbl purposes. I may 
mention as a curious fact that, in my ** English Cathedral," I suggests 
that the triforium could be advantageously nsvived fot* that purpose { 
and here I find it. M. Coypers deserves the praise due tt) an Artial 
Who has conceived a design at oilee stately and original, aild planned 
for modern wants. Having said so much of pure architecture^ I no\^ 
proceed to other branches of our studies, The most salient exhibitiod 
of English Ecclesiological Art is to be found in the Mediieval Court) 
where our Society are the hosts ; and it would therefore be iieitber 
maanera nor morals to criticise that court, where we played a minis^ 
terial part. I can, however, assert that that court is a credit and an 
honour to our movement ; and so, having had much to do with iti 
formation, I must abstain from doing more than to thank right heartily 
those who have contributed to its establishment, and most especially 
Messrs. Burgee and Slater, for their valuable and indefatigable servicea: 
I must transport ydu to the Architectural Objects Court, which \k 
situated in the east transept, and is, so to speak, a bifurcation ef th<6 
same movement which produced the Ecclesiological Court. Iri con^ 
neetion with the joint committee which met at the Institute of Arcbii 
tects, out of which grew the Architectural Gallery, another committfc^ 
met at the same place j fbr the purpose of promoting an exhibition d^ 
architectural art ibanufacture. The Architectural Musetim had a great 
share in fostering both motements. The grand seheme broke dowh « 
but out of it grewt on the one hand» this Architectural Objects CoUHt 
in Class 10» Under Mr. Waring's energetic maUagement ; and on tha 
other, our oWn court, in Class 30* In the Architectural Court I inusf 
call your attention to Mr^ Street's marble ptxlpit and reredos, to Mf; 
Bentley*8 reredos in Mr. Street's style; — all three executed by Mn 
Earp ; to Mr. Mesfield's Gothic fountain ; and to Mr. Slater's west dodt 
of the Digby mortuary chapel at Sherbbrne, executed by Mr. Podle. 
In an adjacent but very obscure corner is to be found the marble mosaic 
pavement for the sanctuary of Chichester cathedral^ by the same archi<^ 
tect and the same lUanufaeturef . Need I speak of thti grand raetallid 
screen of Hereford cathedral* by Mr. Skidmore working in cbncert 
with Mr. Scott ? That work of art is referred to in the report, and 
it is not my intention to criticise it ; it is sufficient to observe that, 
in praising it as I do itidst highly, I reserve criticism oh details: 
There is one feature in it to which I wish to draw pai'tieuhdr litteU^ 
tion»-«that is, the introduction of electrotype statues. Eleetrd* 
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typing ought to be one of the moBt beneficial inventions in con- 
nection with architecture ; for tt offers the actual consolidation, in an 
indestructible^ material, and at a comparatively cheap rate, of the pro- 
ductions of the artist's head and hand. The general introduction of 
electrotyping would lead to a great revolution in sculptural and archi- 
tectural art. Of course no one will have overlooked Mr. Skidmore*s me- 
tallic herse, or rather canopy, over Mr. Blomfield*s high tomb of Bishop 
Pearson, at Chester. I pass over the works of Messrs. Hardman, 
Hart, and Benham, and Mr. Keith's church plate. In the Sheffield 
Court is a decidedly able example, simple but effective, of a Gothic 
fire-place, designed by Mr. Robson for Mr. Longden^ in marble, with 
contrasts of steel and brass (not altogether carried out according to 
Mr. Robson*8 intentions) in the grate ; and in connection with the 
hardware departments are adaptations, more or less successful, of 
Gk>thic designs to domestic fittings, among which I may mention a 
fire-place by Mr. Taylor, with some attempts at marble mosaics, 
a tile and brass coffer for hot-water pipes by Messrs. Musgrove, of 
Belfast, and the productions of the Thames Iron Company. Mr. 
Cookesley, of Birmingham, with whom we had communications in 
former days, shows his improved cofiin plates. The stsUs of Chi- 
chester cathedral, carved by Mr. Forsyth, in our own court, are 
noticeable examples of the actual condition of woodwork ; and it is 
amusing to observe more than one Gothic billiard -table. Mr. Crace 
has adorned the nave with some pretty specimens of furniture, com- 
bining oak carving and brass-work in Pugin's style. I cannot say 
much for the design of Messrs. Trollope's chimney-piece, of which the 
lower portion is a sort of conventional Gothic, and the upper modem. 
In the purely modem furniture, and in the parquets, many valuable 
lessons may be learnt as to the treatment in apposition of various 
coloured woods. To sum up : the praise of the English ceramics is 
in every one's mouth, and I ask you to look at Minton's fountain, and 
to see that external decoration can be carried out most effectually. 
Their tile reredoses point to decorative process not sufficiently developed. 
Why should not our altars be backed by retables of revived De la 
Robbia ware? The South Kensington Museum can happily yield 
models. In Maw's Court a very interesting collection of architectural 
earthenware is shown, both for internal and extemal use. Of in- 
cised work there are very few specimens. But Messrs. Clayton and 
BelFs Lichfield panel is of peculiar excellence. Neither should M. 
Triqueti's somewhat modernized adaptations of the process, executed 
as far back as between 1840 and 1850, which are exhibited at the 
foot of the great staircase, be overlooked. So much for England ; 
indeed, we are already wandering into France. I need not tell you 
that the branch of ecclesiology in which that country comes out most 
strongly is its church metal- work, a branch of art admitting, by the 
Roman ritual, of developements unknown to us. In the case of M. 
Poussielgue-Rusand we must particularly note the two reliquaries for 
Notre Dame, one in the form of an openxrown, designed by M. VioUet 
Leduc ; and a large chasse, coffer- shaped, with side gables, in metallic 
Middle-Pointed, for S. Ouen at Rouen, designed by M. Demareta. 
M. Bachelet gives a bronze font by M. VioUet Leduc, and two large 
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gilt chandeliers, of very impure form, for Ste. CloUlde, by M. Baltard* 
M. TriouUier exhibits a large pastoral staff and processional cross, pre* 
sented by the clergy of Rennes to their first archbishop, in which all 
the resources of enamelling and jewellery are brought into play, the 
crucifix in the latter standing on a large* rough emerald. He has also 
episcopal instruments of a more simple form, for the Bishop of Car- 
cassonne. Next to him is M. Galliot, of Lyons, who produces very 
creditable work for a provincial. M. Rudolphi's large chasse, of twelfth 
century work, is well enamelled, but the form is very ungraceful. 
M. Dotin*s sham antiques deserve to be looked at and bewared of. 
InM.Barbedieones' miscellaneous collection much will be found to in- 
terest the ecclesiologist. French metal- work shows enormous labour 
and great neatness in design, but the designers seem to have entire 
faith in gilding. This is the more unlucky, from the French predilec- 
tion for the foliaged forms of the past prae- Gothic days, which repro- 
duced in the modem spirit, have a much nearer resemblance to the 
eighteenth than the twelfth century. Of all the manufacturers, TriouUier 
has kept most clear of the snare. His work is neater and sharper, and 
therefore more really antique than either Poussielgue-Rusand or Bache- 
let. The bronze hammered up figure of S. Matthew, for the fi^che of 
Notre Dame, by M. VioUet Leduc, and the zinc one of S* Bartholomew, 
lor the fl^che of the Ste. Chapelle, by M. Boewilward, both of them exe- 
cuted by M* Monderit and Bechet (successors to M« Dusand) deserve 
peculiar attention. France, with all its elaborate furniture, has, strange 
to say, not contributed one single specimen of Gothic woodwork. Not 
so Belgium, which is prominent with Goyers of Louvain's pulpit» — a 
most carefully wrought work, but deficient in spirit, and adorned with 
sadly sentimental panels of the history of S. Mary. The Belgian pyx. 
by M. Dehin, of Liege, in silver gilt, of Late Gothic design, is very ela- 
borately worked ; but an imitation cloud which is introduced is in 
more than questionable taste. M. Peters, of Tongres, sends a rather 
pretty chalice, which is covered with a lid, in which a chrismatory is 
rather ingeniously lodged. I must unqualifiedly condemn the very 
impure corona lucis, in gilt zinc, exhibited in the Austrian department 
by a Viennese manufacturer ; it is worse even than M. Isauras of Bar- 
celona's white metal chandelier in the Spanish Court : but not far from 
it is a work of excessive beauty, a manuscript book of prayers presented 
to the Empress of Austria, by the Academy of Arts of that city, and 
illuminated in the most perfect manner. It is deserving of great, and 
I might almost add of unqualified praise, as a specimen of religious art 
of the age, avoiding undue modernism and sen time ntalism on one side, 
and on the other archseological or prse-Raffaelite sUfiness. Near thia 
stands a specimen, by M. Habenecht, of stamped and coloured leather 
wall decoration, fitted both for Gothic and Classical buildings. The 
modern Gothic prie-dieu, for the Archduchess Sophia, designed and 
painted by Professor Rosner, is commendable for its painting, but its 
design is wonderfully poor. The Royal Prussian iron manufactory 
send a Gothic seven- branched candelabrum and a font, both in that 
material, and both poor. Besides the painted and gilt retable and 
image of S. Mary, which Bavaria has produced, there is a very de- 
licate retable on a miniature scale in ivory, by M. Gremsen, which I 
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fancy must be the model of Bome existing onew Norway contributed a 
8tone font* which I wish I could i^raisek In Sweden we find speeimea 
coloured prints of our friend M. Mandelgren's beautiful work on the 
ecclesiology of hie country* A large Russian mosaic, for the church of 
6. Isaac at S. Petersburgh» must have attracted much attention. The 
church plate and silver bindings of the Russian books deserve a far 
more careful appreciation than time permits me to give* The Mo- 
saicists* craft is also represented by Dr. Salviati, of Venice, who has 
revived with a singular taste and accuracy the mosaics of the Middle 
Agefe of various dates> having restored those of 6. Mark's* Venice* and 
other bualdihgs. The same gentleman's other developements in glaes 
work are equally worthy of noti<», I must also point to Signer Cas^ 
tellaai'si of Rome« revived jewelletyi not only Etruscan^ Oreek, AuA 
Rotnank but also Medisval and Renaissance. But my time is ez<» 
pended. I can but refer to the boundless work before owt artists id 
the successful manipulation of the colonial woodsi I have One general 
remark with which I desire to sum up. Various portions of the £x« 
hibition to which I have referred, contain many objects which are not 
Gothic, but with which we all have been delighted, if we speak the 
truth (Zulouga's Spanish damascening for example.) What then ii 
the lesson we are to draw from that fact ? That we are, as mediisva^ 
lists, abandoning our principles, and going to sea, without having a 
haven to look forward. to ? By no meant sol The moral is that we 
are taught to recognise the great truth, that art is one, and that we 
ought not to be too proud to borrow any and etery idea in art, ttsefol 
or beautiful, from kny other School. That is» I say, the one great 
lesson which I venture to draw from the great International £xhibi>' 
tion. New ideas can be gathered from every school of art, but at the 
same time I believe ours to be the most liberal, and the best sbited 
to the requirements of the age, and the one which is most patient 
of help from any quarter. 

Mn T, Oambier Parry (having been called on by the President) 
laid that he came to the meeting to listed and to learti« With respect 
to the subject of eoolesiology, he had already written his ideas on iti at 
the request of the oommittee» and they were before the Society ; and 
he would now listen with pleasure to what might be advanced by others. 

Mr. George Gilbert ScOtt was next called on by the chairman { but 
he said that, as yet> he had not visited the Exhibition sufficiently ofteil 
to be able to offer any remarks en the subject before the meeting. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt said all who thought seriously about the develops 
ment and progress of art in this country must have been surprised at 
the evidence afforded at the International Exhibition of the enormous 
advance which had been made since the gr«at display of 18^1, both in 
quantity and quality. He had heKrd foreigners, most campetent 
judges, express their astonishment at the changes that had taken place 
in that respect in this country during that periods Arts which in 1851 
had scarcely made each other's acqoaintance, now went hand in hand 
together. It was also a happy sign of progress to hear the president 
fttate that Something cduld and ought to be learned f^om every sohooL 
In each style, and in every branch of industry, in faoti the diligent 
student might trace some element — technical, economical iu ita loflieat 
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•ease, or sotthetic — whioh it would be moet desirable to attain a knoW'« 
ledge of — 9ome excellenoe worthy of just appreciation ; and it was 
an evident of real progress that such a principle of Catholio aoceplance 
had been recognized at the meeting. In every department the ad-« 
vance made was vtvy great. In enamel, in glats. in wood and stone 
oarving, in china^ and metal* work, tbe diange that had been made in 
the way of progress was immense. It la^st be a great delight to them 
all to see how, by a system of enlightened eeleoticism, which, whil^ 
adopting wholesome principles as stepping stones, absolutely repu* 
diated meohanical reproductions of the salient features of past ages, 
they were getting 0|i to some style thai might hereafter become national. 
The chairman, in the course of hia observations, gave expression to 
the opinioA that the Mediieyal style was the one best suited for the 
requirements of the present generation^ He (Mr. Wyalt) was ptepared 
to some ^xt^nt to agree with the lemaric of the chairman. No man of 
observation apd candour could fail to recognise aa amount of pliability 
about the prc^ioe of the artista of the middle ages, which allowed them 
to modify their style of working, not firooa century to century only, but 
almost, from day to day. The designer of old gleaned from his past, 
and sowed seeds of novelty for his future, recasting form and fashion 
precisely as the matepial conditiona of hia labour desnanded. He sub« 
erdinated bis si^hool traditions to the social wants of his employers, 
and the reault had blended beauty and common sonae. He thought 
that if those who practised more essentially Medissval arohitecture 
at the present day, would rightly avail themselves of their greater ad* 
vantages, they would find that the distinctions now drawn between 
ftyles wQuld soon die away, and that ere long they would arrive at » 
liational style of architecture. There was strength in union 9 in most 
of the ohanges which were taking place some advanciog phase would 
be fpoioA : the artist's mind was fed by engravings, photographs, casta, 
— ^vevything that showed what was now doing, or what had been 
done in fprsaer times* There was, happily, a principle of assimilatioa 
in the artistes nature with everything good and heautiful ; and it waa 
\j cujkiivaiing it, and taking honey from every flower, that they would 
attain to a national style. He considered that the arts of this country 
gained, immensely from that sort of union which this aeoiety e^ibited 
of those who take an indirect interest in them, with those who praC'^ 
tised them. 

Mr. W. H. J^ Weale (an Englishman, but a messber of the Belgian 
9ommissioa) saidt that on returning to Elngland, after an absence of 
nine years, he was amazed and delighted at the progress which had 
been made. The Exhibition had given him a great deal of pleasure, 
for whereas formerly artists were copyists, he found in it an imisaenso 
number of ori^nal ajvchitectural designs, which showed a vast improve* 
aent in art. AikI that improvement he attvibated in a great measure 
to the large amount of travelling of English students, who went*fhriher 
than those of other countries in studying what had been done n^ 
different lands by the Gothic and other people. In HoUaad, Qermanyv 
fniBce, and other countries, there was too nuftch slavisbnesa in tlie 
copying ^ the thirteenth and fourteenth century work. He thoughl 
Mediaeval architecture was best adapted to the wants of the nineteenth 
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centuiy. The inspection of mediaeval buildings in England had given 
him and other gentlemen from Belgium much pleasure, for tho»e 
buildings showed the great development of Gothic architecture in this 
country. 

Mr. George Edmund Street said he was afraid that it was impossible 
in so small a collection as that in the Medieval Court of the Grreat 
Exhibition, that the present state of the Gothic revival should be pro- 
perly represented, and complete buildings were the best representations 
ef the school at all times. He hoped, therefore, that their foreign 
visitors would not content themselves with a visit to the Exhibition, 
but would also pay visits to the various buildings recently erected, or 
now in course of erection. The President had g^ven a very admirable 
risum4 of the general contents of the Exhibition, but had spoken 
rather of its merits than its defects. With his permission, therefore, 
he would now say a few words on one or two points in which he 
doubted whether any progress was evident since the Exhibition of 
1851. He was struck by the absence of improvement in stained 
glass. Most of that exhibited might be much better, and it was in no 
way better than in 1851. He thought, however, the critic in the 
Eccienoiogist had been rather in fault in classing such work as that of 
Messrs. Morris, Marshall, and Co. with some of the worst glass 
exhibited. There were faults in it ; but it had very high merits, and 
evidenced original study. He thought that the reason for our small 
progress might be, that this kind of work was too much in the hands 
of large firms ; whereas what was really wanted, was, that architects 
should, more than they now do, draw their own cartoons, and encourage 
workmen in a small way of business. If this were done, we should 
have more variety, more competition, and more good work in stained 
glass. Next, as to sculpture. He thought that by this time they 
ought to have had more examples of really good work to exhibit. 
Some of the work in the Exhibition — as, for instance, the work by Mr. 
NichoUs, under Mr. Burges' direction — was very good, but there was 
some very inferior, and not much of any kind. Then, again, he saw 
little or no progress in works in precious metals. Mr. Keith and 
others went on pretty much as in the last Exhibition, and the great 
bulk of the work exhibited was really in every way bad and inferior. 
He was glad to hear Mr. Digby Wyatt*s re-echo of the President's 
aspirations after that catholicity which was to involve the unity of 
their art. No doubt when true principles were properly developed, 
unity would follow, and Mr. Digby Wyatl would then find himself and 
all other architects working in Gothic. In conclusion, he hoped that 
for the future they would find architects throwing themselves more 
and more into the direction of work and manufactures of all kinds. 
The mediaeval school had set a good example in this way, and had 
thus caused the superiority of much of the work in this Exhibition 
over that of 1851. The exhibition of work in mediaeval styles had 
greater variety and more interest, in proportion to the greater number 
of men by whom the designs had been made. 

Mr. W. Burges thought that Hardman and Skidmore were quite on 
a par with Keith, many of Mr. Skidmore's productions being charac- 
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tensed by great feeling : the weak points in all were the figares and 
enamels. With regard to the figures, Hardman was certainly the best 
of all, for the simple reason of an artist, Mr. James Powell, being at 
the head of the establishment* One chalice, decorated with engraved 
figtzres from the designs of that gentleman, was particolarly good, 
although the niello with which portions of it were filled was surpassed 
by some executed by Skidmore ; Keith exhibiting no niello. The 
enamels were all unsatisfactory, although each form has one or two 
colours better than the others. With regard to the stained glass, the 
commissioners had assigned it so very bad a position, that it is per-^ 
fecUy impossible to detect what is good and what is bad ; for stained 
glass requires to be studied at a distance to ascertain its merits, more 
particularly its brilliancy. Mr. Burges concluded by remarking that 
the Ecclesiological Society was just about entering into a second phase ; 
that it had taught architects to build churches by recipe, but that 
there was a great falling off in art ; the only way to remedy which 
would be for the society to criticize all new works (such as sculpture, 
painting, &c.), as severely as it did architecture a few years ago ; for 
DO good would be done until architects became artists, which they 
are certainly not at present. 

Dr. Salviati having addressed the meeting in French, and exhibited 
some specimens of his mosaic work, — 

Mr. Skidmore having also said a few words in reference to some of 
the works shown by him in the Great Exhibition, — 

Lord Alwyne Compton thought it would be becoming in the society 
to express in some way before they parted their thanks to the autho- 
rities who had drawn together the fine collection of mediaeval work 
" on loan/' now exhibited in the Kensington Museum. Such a col- 
lection would be interesting at any time and in any place ; but it had 
a special value this year, and at a point so close to the International 
Exihibition, as it afforded an opportunity to manufacturers to compare 
art-workmanship of the middle ages with that of the present day, and 
thus, perhaps, to learn some lessons which would have a great influence 
on the progress of the next ten years. 

The Chairman said they were most thankful to Mr. Robins^on and 
other gentlemen who had worked so hard to bring together so noble a 
collection of works of the Fine Arts. 

Mr. William White remarked that generalization having been de- 
precated at the commencement of the meeting, he had looked for some 
particular remarks upon certain branches of art- manufacture : such, 
for instance, as upon the recognised treatment of brass and ironwork. 
He thought that, notwithstanding the msgnificent examples exhibited, 
yet, with very few exceptions, the growth of the art showed symptoms 
of having been too rapid to be sound and wholesome ; and this in 
both design and execution. In many respects, indeed, Metal had 
asserted its rights, and its requirements had been to a great degree 
respected, as regards malleability and strength; but it had run to 
seed, almost before it had put forth buds. It was of a kin to the 
fashion prevailing when gentlemen's heads flowed with luxuriant 
ringlets, rather than that which was in vogue when the valiant knight 
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pat on his coat of mail. In the one was excess of effeminacy in 
the lengthening, scattered locks which hid the shoulders ; in the other 
were the sternness and hardness of the warrior, in a supple, yet well- 
compacted coat of steel. Thus, in modem metal-work there was an 
extravagance of scrolls, leaves, and tendrils ; — of scrolls unsupported ; 
of leaves hooked on by a single rivet ; of tendrils twisted in spiteful 
"touch me not" mood, free from legitimate restraint. These were 
but a few of the most glaring faults which met the eye ; and if faults, 
as he (Mr. White) deemed them to be, they deserved scrutiny, and 
even provoked criticism. He thought at all events that attention 
ought to be called to them in any examination of objects of an art 
which claimed to have made, in the last ten years, more rapid strides 
than any of its neighbour arts towards perfection. 
The Meeting adjourned soon after ten o*clock. 



A Committee Meeting was held in the Lecture Theatre of the South 
Kensington Museum, on Tuesday, July let, 1862, immediately after 
the Anniversary Meeting : present, the President (in the chair,) the 
Rev. S. S. Greatheed, the Rev. H. L. Jenner, and the Rev. B. Webb. 

The former members of the Committee were re-elected, and the for- 
mer officers re- appointed. 



A Committee Meeting was held at Arklow House on Tuesday, July 
15, 1862 : present, the President, A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., (in 
the chair,) J. F. France, Esq., the Rev. S. S. Oreatheed, the Rev. T. 
Helmore, the Hon. F. Lygon, M.P., the Rev. William Scott, and the 
Rev. B. Webb. 

M. Guffens, of Antwerp, was elected an honorary member* and N. 
Powell, Esq., and W. Warrington, Esq., ordinary members. 

A lithograph of a picture of the Crucifixion, by M. GKiffiens, was ex* 
hibited. 

The resolution respecting the proposed disunion of the Motett Choir 
from the Ecclesiological Society was taken into consideration ; and it 
was agreed that the connection at present existing between the two 
bodies should terminate at the close of the present season. 

It was agreed to print a new Annual Report, with list of members. 

Letters were received from E. R. Robson, Esq., J. D. Chambers, 
Esq., the Rev. R. Gregory, F. B. Knightley, Esq., W. J. Hop- 
kins, Esq. 

A letter was read from the Rev. F. G. Lee, of Aberdeen, describing 
the foundation of S. Mary's church in that city, and enclosing a pho- 
tograph of the proposed church, which ia to be built from Mr. Lee's 
own design. 

It was agreed to secure the services of Afr. M. J. Lomax as assist- 
ant secretary. 

An edition of the Prefaces Noted for Plain Song, by the Rev. H. A. 
W^alker, was laid before the committee. 

An offer was accepted from the Rev. H. N. EUacombe to send for 
exhibition in the Ecclesiological Court a fair-linen altar-cloth, worked 
on linen, after the pattern of old Italian lace. 
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NEW CHURCHES. 

S. Martin, Worcester. -^Thh design is by Mr. W. J. Hopkins. It 
is intended to accommodate the roof of the now demolished QuesteiT 
Hall as the roof of the nave of the new church. Accordingly the plan 
is cruciform, so as to provide a nave 97 ft. 6 in. by 29 ft., with tran- 
septs, and a south aisle. The chancel has aisles extending as far as the 
extremities of the transepts, and a projecting five-sided apse for the 
sanctuary. A tower, capped by a spire, stands detached at the south- 
west angle, communicating with the church by a cloistral kind of nar- 
thex, constructed in timber. The arrangement is good. The altar 
stands detached on a footpace on the chord of the apse ; the chancel 
has stalls and subsellae. The north chancel aisle contains the organ 
and the vestry ; while that on the opposite side is seated for the school 
children. Externally Mr. Hopkins attains a picturesque eflfect. The 
west gable has a traceried circular window deeply recessed in an arched 
head. Below extends the timber narthex. The spire is an octagonal 
broach, rising abov€ a plain belfry stage which is pierced with a 
couplet of two-light windows on all its four sides. A square belfry- 
turret, covered with metal, and capped with an elegant fl^he, marks 
externally the intersection of the roofs at the central crossing. Inside 
the Guesten Hall roof, repaired and adapted, covers the nave proper. 
It is rather later in style than the rest of the church. For the rest Mr. 
Hopkins has chosen a sort of Flamboyant Middle-Pointed with some 
Italianizing features. In his apse he has obtained some good effects 
by the treatment of altar, windows, and roof, with legends and colour. 

S. Mary, Aberdeen, — We have been favoured with a photograph 
from a perspective view, taken from the south-east, of this new church, 
the design of which is by the Incumbent, the Rev. F. G. Lee. The 
design seems to be in a Rhenish Romanesque style, cruciform, with 
three-sided apse, each side being gabled, and a fl^che at the intersec- 
tion. The windows are all set high up in the walls, and the general 
design has some good points which make us look with leniency on the 
first thoughts of an amateur architect. On the other hand the apsidal 
vestry, to the south-east, and the abundant use of peculiar circular 
windows are eccentricities which it would have been better to avoid. 
It is, we believe, in order to save money that recourse has not been 
had to a professional architect. 



NEW SCHOOLS, ETC. 

East Grinstead.— Mr. W. M. Teulon has designed a simple Infant 
School for this town. ITie plan is nearly a parallelogram of 45 ft. by 
20 ft. ; but towards one end of it there is a transverse gable, giving a 
little greater breadth, which is used as an entrance porch at the side of 
a gallery. Low walls, a high roof, buttresses between square-headed 
windows in the sides, and transomed and traceried windows in the gable 
elevations, give a good character to the design. 
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Sehooli, Crowle, Wurcesttnhirt. — Thiuit are by Mr. Hopkins. The 
boys* and girls* schoolrooms* separated by a cartain, open into each 
other at right angles. There are separate entrances, and class-rooms, 
and a teacher's house adjoins. The design has a good Pointed dia- 
meter ; and there is a heavy, but picturesque, bell-turret. 

8. Nicholas Parsonage, Worcester. — ^A small house, designed in a 
fair Pointed style, by Mr. Hopkins. The interference of the Ecdesi* 
astical Commissioners in this design seems to have been very vexatious. 



SECULAR WORKS. 

Mr. Truefitt is building at Bamet a rather large country house of a 
better architectural style than usual. The cost is not large. The 
effect is produced by proportion rather than by the use of architectural 
detail or ornament. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

Holy JVinity, Stratford-OM'Avom. — Mr. W. J. Hopkins has the task 
of rearranging this interesting church. The present plan of seats, &c. 
is as bad as possible ; the nave and the choir being quite separated 
from each other by the intervening central tower. Mr. Hopkins pro* 
poses to place some stalls for a choir in the central " crossing/' 
with a prayer desk on each side of its western arch, and a lettem be- 
tween them. If it were possible to bring back the choir itself to its 
proper use, that would be a preferable arrangement. 

S. James, Hindlip, Worcestershire. — ^This small church, a mere paral- 
lelogram in plan, with a west tower, is to be restored by Mr. Hopkins. 
He re-arranges it, screens off the chancel from the nave, and adds a 
small vestry on the north-west of the chancel. It is a good instance 
of moderate restoration. 

8. Peter, Worcester. — Mr. Hopkins has designed an arcade, with- 
out figures, as a reredos for this church. Under the circumstances 
nothing better could have been done. 

The conventicle-like church of Chorlton»cam'Hariy, near Afoii- 
chester, has been ingeniously " improved" by the substitution of better 
windows, &c. under the care of Mr. Truefitt. A porch of better cha- 
racter, added vnth some ingenuity, very much helps the improved 
appearance of this humble church. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Foreign Gleanings. — A correspondent complains of the "scientific 
modernization" of the Abbaye aux Dames, at Caen, recently effected 
by M. Ruprich-Robert ; to whom also he attributes the recent " scrap- 
ing*' which S. Etienne, Caen, has undeigone. S. OUles, in the same 
city, is hopelessly doomed to destruction. 
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i^ompletum of the Royal Window in Glasgow Cathedral fcomniMnicatedJ. 
— *' The long-expected painted glass for the east window is now erected. 
The new window contains figures of the ETangelists — SS. Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John — yerj noble figures, whose inspired and hopeful 
look is intended to contrast with the stem Prophets of the transept 
window ; the contrast between the old and new dispensations is thus 
typified, so far as it may be possible by the power of art. The upper 
part of the window is filled with a diaper of singular elegance, both of 
form and colour ; we do not remember either in modem or old glass 
seeing a finer diaper or a border of greater beauty. The canopies are 
warm and rich in tone, and appear to us an advance on those in other 
windows. The display of heraldry is magnificent : in the first place* 
to the left of the centre and of the spectator, but to the right in the 
window, are placed the arms of the Sovereign, as Queen of the United 
Kingdom, to the right of the centre the roysi arms of Scotland ; close 
to the arms of Her Majesty are those of the lamented Prince Consort ; 
whilst the arms of the heir to the throne are placed on the other side, 
surmounted by the badge of Wales, instead of the usual royal crest. 
The feathers make an admirable pendant to the crest of the Prince 
Ck)nsort. The entire array of Royal arms, admirably designed and 
executed, has a rich and harmonious efiect. There is no special in- 
sciiption of dedication ; but, as every one is aware, the funds were 
provided by Parliament, and it has been the wish of the Government 
to erect a window in entire harmony with those of private subscribers, 
and regulated in its design and execution, as well as in its subject, by 
the same conditions. The people of Glasgow cannot fail to appreciate 
the spirit in which this has been done. 

'* The figures of the Evangelists in this magnificent work of art were 
designed by Johann Von Schrandolph, historical painter. Professor of 
the Royal Academy of Munich, Knight of the Order of Civil Merit of 
the Crown of Bavaria, Member of the Bavarian Order of Maximilian of 
Art and Science, and of the Order of S. Michael of Prussia. The 
ornament is from the design of Maximilian Ainmiller, Architect, 
Knight of the Order of S. Michael of Prussia, of the Order of the Red 
Eagle of the third class, and of the Order of Pius IX. The Chevalier 
Ainmiller is also an Honorary Member of the Royal Academy, Munich, 
and Inspector of the Royal Establishment of Glass Painting. 

*' Now that the east window has been erected, the intention of the 
lower east lancets will be appreciated, serving, so to speak, as a base 
of colour for the great window above. They have been executed of 
the deepest tones attainable ; canopies were avoided, that similar orna- 
mental forms on difiFerent scales might not be seen both below and above. 

*' This superb addition to the series of painted windows is an admirable 
illustration of the trae principles of glass painting. It is, like all the 
other windows, a pure mosaic with enamelled shadows. The brilliancy 
of the glass is preserved throughout, and to those familiar with the best 
ancient specimens of glass painting, the perfect technical skill mani- 
fested by the artists of this new window cannot fail to be a source of 
agreeable study. The harmony with which the colours are blended or 
contrasted, that most difiicult portion of the glass painter's art, may be 
pronounced perfect." 
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From the Newcastle DaUy Jsvmal we borrow some extracts from a 
letter by Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect. 

"A Plea for the Conservation of Old Alnwick Church. 

'* Sir, — I am delighted to see in your columns the interest the public are 
taking in the fine old pariah church of this town. The interior is, despite its 
protruding galleries, and abstracted columns, its whitewash, colour-wash, and 
skylights, worthy of the choicest care. It is possessed of rare archaeological 
features. The edifice was originally Norman ; it was completely re-arranged in 
the Perpendicular era, and was subsequently re-modelled by the first Duke of 
Northumberland, coevally with the restoration of Alnwick Castle ; within, there 
are ancient remains connecting the history of the Church with the history of 
the Castle and county in a remarkable manner. On examination, I discover 
that the tower, outwardly cased in Perpendicular masonry three centuries ago, 
is of Norman workmanship up to the second tier of window openings. Tne 
point of cessation of Norman work can be clearly seen in the first stage of 
the belfry ; from that place the inner masonry is of the same period as that 
of the exterior. 

*' i^nd one of the ancient bells, that of the Archangel Michael, is also Nor- 
man. It is two feet three inches in diameter at the mouth, and two feet high 
from brim to cerebrum. The one-inch letters of the legend are placed separ- 
ately on raised patera, diapered with studs immediate^ below the haunch. 
The Mary bell is of a more exquisite form ; the characters with which it is 
inscribed more elegant. It is of smaller size than the Norman bell, beins but 
two feet in diameter at the brim, and one foot ten inches high, although the 
letters are larger — one inch and three quarters. These are also disposed on a 
diaper of studs on raised patera; but the arrangement of the legend differs 
from that of the Norman bell. It is divided into two lines, one below the 
haunch, the second on the sound bow. This bell is Early English. 

** I next find remains of late Decorated work. In the chancel there are four 
pillars, two on either side, of the Decorated period of architecture. The 
utmost alterations that can with any propriety be made are the restitution of 
the alternate columns of the nave, and the removal of the galleries. 

"This church has never yet been practically archieologically examined. 
The clambering up broken turret stairs, strewed with debris from jackdaws' 
nests, &c., makes a minute investigation of every part of a building a work of 
risk and discomfort that few people would care to incur. At a meeting of the 
Berwickshire Club at Jedburgh, a short time since, it was my good fortune to 
discover, built up in the masonry, as a lintel at the highest point of the belfry 
turret, an elaborately carved Saxon stone, proving a Saxon fore-building, of 
which the learned historian of Jedburgh was not aware, as he had never 
ventured the ascent. In this way, I doubt not that further painstaking inves- 
tigations would lead to the discovery of additional curiosities of architecture, 
of historical and old family interest^ in this dictiomuUre raisonn^— our parish 
church. 

*' I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

" F. R. Wilson, 

'*July 1, 1862. Architect, Alnwick." 



THE CHURCH IN DOVER CASTLE. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Sir, — I doubt not that some abler pen than mine has furnished you 
with an account of the restoration of the long* desecrated church in 
Dover Castle. I therefore will not attempt any description of what 
has been done ; but having attended the service on each Sunday of a 
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brief stay here, there is one point to which I would be glad of the op-> 
portanity of drawing the attention of your readers. 

A choir, consisting mainly of females and boys, has been formed, 
and, under the guidance of some ladies connected with the garrison, 
the canticles, and some other portions of our Church Service, are very 
pleasingly executed ; but there is no instrumental support except the 
undesirable one of a violin. What I beg to suggest is, the purchase^ 
by subscription, of a small, inexpensive organ. No one need fear that 
the boon will not be appreciated by the soldiers ; for a more orderly 
and attentive congregation I never witnessed. I have reason to be- 
lieve that, if a few subscriptions of £1, lOs., or bs., were forthcoming, 
to start the scheme, the soldiers themselves would readily come for- 
ward with their pence to complete it. 

If you, sir, will allow this suggestion to appear in your pages, I 
shall be happy to put down my name for one of the above amounts, 
and I think that many other members of the Kent Archaeological So* 
ciety will do the same. If I am correctly informed, it is owing to 
their exertions that the church has been restored to sacred uses ; and 
what could be a more appropriate conclusion of their labours than to 
supply the one want that still remains ? 

W. £. Flahxbtt. 

Dover f July 21 • 

THB GUBSTBN HALL, WOBCBSTBB. 

The following document deserves to be placed on record. It was 
signed by the Mayor and 1 93 of the principal inhabitants ; but it was 
fruitless. 

^ Copy of Petition presented by the Citizens of Worcester to the Dean and 

Chapter, May, 1862. 

'* To the Reverend and Worshipful John Peel, Doctor of Divinity, Deaa of 
the Cathedral Church of Christ and the Blessed Mary the Virgin, of Wor- 
cester, and the Chapter of the same Church ; 

"The Petition of the undersigned Inhabitants of the City of Worcester and 
its Vicinity 

" Sheweth : 

''That your Petitioners, solicitous of preserving all that time has left of 
Andent Relics, forming the beautiful and venerable links which bind the 
present with the past, learn with feelioffs of unmixed pain, of the commence- 
ment of the work of pulUng down the Gueaten Hall, a structure which, as one 
of the finest examples of the best period of pointed architecture, is regarded 
alike as one of the cfaiefest antiquarian treasures of the City as weU as an 
object of National interest ; and in the hope that if it be made known to the 
Capitular Body that public opinion is in favour of the preservation of the 
vestiges of the building, the precious remains of a noble example of Mediaeval 
architecture may yet be spared, as a teacher, speaking and to speak the voice 
of Art of a far gone time as well to the artizan as to the artist and the scholar; 
they, therefore, approach the Very Rev. the Dean and Chapter, with the 
entreaty that the remains of the ancient Hall, as well as the relics of the 
Priory, be suffered to stand. 

" Beside the claims for preservation which the vestiges of the building have 
in respect of the extent, design, and beauty of the Hall, antiquity and rarity 
both plead strongly in their favour. The building, remarkably beautiful in 
execution, belongs to the best period of pointed architecture ; and, wi^h regard 
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to rarity, it may be said that nowhere, either in a cathedral city or elsewhere 
within the realm, all there to be found remains of a conventual building of 
the same age and character. 

" Without stopping to instance examples of elaborate tracery or exquisite 
detail, or to speak of the other peculiar structural features and rare merits of 
the buildinft— things so well known to every lover of the beautiful — a word 
may be said as to how, as a local antiquity, the Questen Hall concerns the 
interest of the City, and in that regard it is ursed that, to remove the remains 
of this noble specimen of constructive art, tor which the locality is famous, 
would be to compromise the City in interest and importance ; for, as is the 
number and character of the antiquarian relics of a city, so, in a greater or 
less degree, is it invested in public opinion with a kind of enduring interest 
and importance ; again, as a National Antiquity, the building^ is revered by the 
great architectural minds of the nation as a monument of mestimable value> 
and every fragment where original, and every detail where authentic, are 
esteemed of priceless worth by men of the greatest eminence and undoubted 
knowledge, and who, while appreciating the value and interest of the structure, 
speak as well by themselves individually, as by their Societies in their collec- 
tive capacity, and by their accredited organs, of the taking down of the Hall as 
the threatening of a deplorable and an irreparable loss — urging the adoption of 
every efifort to arrest the work of removal and watching with anxious solicitude 
the result of this appeal. 

" To suffer the remains of the buildings to stand will not mar the effect of 
the Cathedral — so at least thought the men of the fourteenth century, and 
they were men whose works seal them with merit as jiidges of the rarest 
order ; while to remove all the remains of the Hall, would be to strip the 
Cathedral of some of its historical fiime. The utilitarian tendency of the age 
has robbed the nation of many priceless monuments of ancient art ; let it, 
however, be hoped that the plague is stayed ; and though another age will 
have to mourn over and wonder at, not the weakness of those who raised their 
voices on behalf of these works of miraculous skill and art, but at the tendency 
which actuated the ruthless demolition of the monuments of antiquity, it will 
not have to mourn over the removal of the Guesten Hall, but rather to rejoice 
that the remains were suffered to go down to posterity as an exponent of 
Mejlittval art, and as one of the finest examples of its day. 
And your Petitioners as in duty bound will ever pray. 

Signed by the Mayor and 193 of the principal inhabitants.'' 



At Clyst S. Oeorge, Devon, the parishioners have subscribed for a 
new treble bell, (F. to be added to the peal of five.) as a memorial to 
the late Prince Consort. Besides a large medallion likeness cast on 
the waist of the bell, the following is in embossed letters : — '* Iv Ms- 
MOBiAM Albbbti Consobtis Rboii, Pii, Bbnbyoli, Docti, Bonabvm 
Abtiym Patboni, Omnibvs Dbsidbbatibsimi. hdccclxii." 

Mr. F. R. Wilson has designed a memorial window, executed by 
Messrs. Clayton and Bell, for the west window of the Cemetery Chapel 
at Alnwick. The person commemorated is the Rev. E. Bryan, who 
was drowned at Alnmouth. Each light contains a distinct subject. 
The first shows the miraculous draught of fishes; the centre, the 
resurrection ; and the third, Chbist walking on the sea. Each is sur- 
mounted by a rich canopy, and has an ornamental border at the base. 

The Durham Archseological Society already numbers more than 110 
members. 

We are compeUed to postpone an article on Architectural Progress in 
London. 
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NOTES ON IRISH CATHEDRALS. No. I. 

A Few Observations respecting Christ Qhurch Cathedral, in Dublin, and 
lis precincts ; originally printed for the S.Patrick's Society in 1855. 
and now reprinted with a few alterations. By John Jbbb« D.D.. 
Rector of Peterstow, and Prebendary of Hereford. 

[It is proposed by the aathor of the following paper to follow it up 
from time to time by some miscellaneous observations on the Irish 
Cathedrals, which he trusts may elicit communications from those more 
▼ersed in the local antiquities of Ireland than he can pretend to be.] 

The following memoranda were drawn up in the hope that they may 
be followed by the more systematic researches of skilful antiquarians 
and architects. It is a great reproach to the public spirit of Ireland, 
that many a village church in England has had more accurate chroni- 
clers than this, the most distinguished ecclesiastical monument in Ire- 
land. I am not aware that even a ground-plan of it has ever been 
engraved. Let me be allowed, in this place, to suggest a few hints 
for the consideration of those who may be induced to engage in so 
laudable an undertaking. In Harris* Ware (i. 301), it is stated that 
Bishop Donat (a.d. 1038-1074) built the nave and wings, and Saint 
Nicholas' Chapel, on the north side of the church. It seems probable 
that the transept, at least, still retains a part of this work. But where 
was S. Nicholas' chapel? Archbishop Laurence O'Toole (1162- 
1180), Strongbow, and others enlarged the church, built the choir, 
steeple, and the chapels of S. Edmund and S. Mary. The orna- 
mented arches in the choir seem to belong to this period ; and the 
ancient chapel of S. Mary, which had been rebuilt in 1512, by the 
Earl of Kildare, according to Archdall, would seem to have occupied 
the sile of that demolished twenty-four years ago. Abp. O'Toole 
also built a chapel in the south aisle of the choir. Does any vestige 
of this remain? Archbishops Comyn (1181-1212), De Iioundres 

, VOL. XXIII. * K K 
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(121S-1238). and Luke (1^8-1255), are mentioned as bene£acton. 
Do the gpreat arches, at the interaection of the transept, rather belong 
to the time of Archbishop Comyn, than to that of his predecessor ? 
Lastly, he states, that John de St. Paul built the whole chancel (1349- 
1362). This is a palpable mistake ; and it seems more likely that he 
rebuilt the nave. He might have added to, or rebuilt part of the 
choir; but this is doubtful. These questions may merit the atten- 
tion of skilful architects. In Hammer's Chronicle of Ireland (p. 291* 
Hibernian Press Edition, Dublin, 1809), which bears date 1571, it is 
stated that Strongbow was buried in the body of the church, over 
against the pulpit. This monument is in the nave. This is the only 
notice, as far as I am aware, of this pulpit, which has long disappeared. 

It is obvious that the structures on the south side of the church, west 
of the choir, the ruins of which existed a few years ago, and marked 
on an old map, of which the accompanying plan is a copy, were erected 
on the site of the old conventual buildings. 

It appears, from the testimony of annalists,^ that in the year 1038, 
shortly after the erection of the original church, *' Bishop Donat built 
an episcopal house where the deanery formerly stoody'* afterwards, in 
1695, the site of the four courts. 

Now, in the annexed map, the two tenements, numbered 37 and 43, 
are marked as held under the dean. These may, therefore, be fairly 
considered as portions of the deanery, as it existed in 1695. But it 
may be doubted whether that marked 37 was part of the site of the 
original palace. Analogy would suggest the existence of a cloister, or 
at least of a quadrangular open court within the precinct, two of its 
internal walls being formed by the south-west side of the church, and 
by that at right angles to it (in which the front of the old exchange 
stood), terminated near 26 at the point marked with an asterisk [*]. 
This notion is confirmed by the fact, that the portion marked 26 is 
called on the map *' the precinct wall,'* and also by the circumstances 
of the building called *' the old exchange/* the plan and position of 
which suggest the notion of a chapter house ; since, in most con- 
ventual establishments, the chapter house was placed near the tran- 
sept, on the east side of the cloister; as at Canterbury, Durham, 
Westminster, Gloucester, Tintern, and formerly at Winchester, Peter- 
borough, &c. in England ; and in the abbeys of Cong, Billintobber, 
&c., &c., in Ireland. 

Whether there ever was a cloister, strictly so called, that is, an 
arcade surrounding the internal court of the precinct, is uncertain. It 
may have been, that from the very limited extent of the conventual 
ground, hemmed in as it was by the streets and lanes of the town, it 
was necessary to economise Uie space, and that the court of the 
western precinct was merely commensurate with that which is called 
" the little yard '* on the map. So that the courts of law occupied, to 
a considerable degree, the site of the ancient buildings, the dormitory, 
refectory, &c. But it would be impossible to decide upon this point, 
without some record of the style of those buildings which formed the 

1 Harris' Ware. Walah and Whitdaw's History of Dublin. Pool aad Cash's 
History of Dublin, &c., &c. 
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basement of the courts of law, and which have now wholly disap- 
peared. 

The notion, however, suggested above, of a more spacious court, is 
more probable. And, judging from the analogy of similar establish- 
ments, it may be presumed that the other conventual buildings occu- 
pied the eastern space surrounding Christ Church yard, approached 
from the west by a " dark passage," or entry, as at Canterbury, Win- 
chester, &c. 

As observed above, in 1695^ the courts of law, till then held for 
the most part in Dublin Castle, were transferred to the site marked 
in the annexed map. 

A view of the interior of the hall of these courts is given in the 
Gentleman* 8 Magazine for 1788, vol. 58, Part I., p. 202. By the ac- 
count annexed to this view, p. 294, it appears, that the hall occupied 
the two quadrangular spaces marked T. and U. An octangular cupola 
stood over the former space, as far as Tt. If this drawing is correct, 
the Court of Chancery must have been smaller than the others, so as 
not to extend eastward over the passage into the little court. It was 
separated from the hall by a low screen, above which the whole of the 
large window of the court, at the east side, was visible. The Court of 
King's Bench, according to this authority, was separated from the 
hall by a curtain; though, according to an account given to the 
writer by one who remembered the old buildings while still in use, it 
was opened to the haU, a sort of screen being partially formed by the 
back of a high dock : as this court was then used for the criminal 
trials at the commission for the city. The Court of Common Fleas 
was altogether open to the hall. The Court of Exchequer extended 
over the passage into Christchurch-lane, as feir as the points marked 
XX. and was elevated, by five steps, above the floor of the hall. 

A tolerably good room, marked 44, formerly the King's Bench 
Chamber, was appropriated to the use of the dean of Christ Church 
since the removal of the four courts. Its site is now occupied by the 
new chambers belonging to the verger, who is now the only resi- 
dentiary ! 

The Chancery Chamber, mentioned among the references to the 
map, and which extended over the "dark passage," was probably 
connected by a corridor going over the passage marked YY. 

Beneath these courts was a ground floor containing houses, &c., as 
shown in the plan. 

The ruins of these buildings were standing a few years ago. In 
Mr. O'Callaghan Newenham's '* Picturesque Views of the Antiquities 
of Ireland," (2 vols. 4to. 1830), there is a lithographed view of the 
south side of the church, including a part of these ruins, and some 
features presently to be noticed. They are also represented (as the 
writer of these pages distinctly remembers them) in a coarsely exe- 
cuted drawing, now in Christ Church Cathedral ; the view being 
taken from an opposite house in Skinner Row. 

The building called in the plan " The Old Exchange," was in part 
remaining till the alterations began about 1831 or 1832. But it is 

1 Walsh and Whitdaw's Hist, of Dublin. 
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difficult to reconcile the plan on the map ^ith more recent views, and 
my own recollection. In Mr. Newenham's lithograph (taken when 
the chambers above the Exchange had been removed) the western 
part of this building, so far from projecting beyond the line of the east 
wall of the transept, falls rather short of it, about the spot marked ZZ. 
And there is no indication of the passage or space marked between the 
transept and the Exchange. In an elevation of the south side of the 
church, made a few years before Mr. Newenham's view, by Mr. Park, 
the architect of Christ Church (which is now in the custody of the 
verger) the length of this building is represented as commensurate, or 
nearly so, with the breadth of the transept. In this drawing there is 
a section of the two upper chambers over the Exchange, the western 
one (the chancery chamber) being considerably higher than the others. 
The north wall of the room below (i.e. the old exchange, which was 
probably the chapter house) is adorned with three arches, of a transi- 
tion or Early- Pointed style, rising from plain slender shafts. 

This building was very low, not reaching so high as the top of the 
semicircular arch on the east side of the transept, formerly the most 
frequented entrance into the church. There was a wide arch on its 
eastern side, of great apparent antiquity ; according to the best of the 
writer's recollection, the plain mouldings continued to the ground 
without shafts or imposts. This arch, and the wall in which it was 
inserted, had all the appearance of being an exterior erection. We 
cannot reconcile the map with the other views- now mentioned, except 
by supposing that the eastern part of the exchange, projecting beyond 
the transept, was a more modern addition, possibly not bonded into 
the old wall, and removed, together with the portions of 20, 30, and 
31, subsequently to 1761. 

In the map there are some rude pencil marks, apparently a correc- 
tion of the plan, placing the eastern wall and entrance much about the 
, same place where Mr. Newenham has given them, and indicating the 
groining or cross ribs of the roof, connecting the eastern and western 
doorways. 

It is probable that the members of the chapter had formerly resi- 
dentiary houses in the precinct, and that the portions marked in the 
map as being held under the various capitular members indicate their 
site. 

Thus 8, 9, and 10 were held under the chancellor; 20, and part of 
29, under the treasurer ; 30 belonged to the Prebendary of S. Michan, 
and 27 to the prebendary of S. John. 

I have retained among the references the names of all the other 
proprietors which were on the map, as it is possible their connexion 
with the cathedral in some official capacity may be ascertained. 

I now proceed to some notices of the church itself. In addition to 
the views already noticed, there is a view of the north side in Harris's 
Ware, and in Pool and Cash's History of Dublin, 1780, and of the 
west end in Cromwell's Excursions through Ireland (2 vols. 8vo. 1820). 

From Mr. Newenham's view already mentioned, it appears that the 
south wall of the nave had no battlements, and that the clerestory 
windows were as poor and mean as could well be imagined. The 
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south wall of the choir, and its aisle had battlements in the style so 
peculiar to old Irish churches, (what heralds term " battle embattled/') 
not in the miserable fashion now substituted. The windows had plain 
mullions, of that poor style called by some, carpenter's Gothic, and 
yet often to be seen in Irish mediaeval churches ; infinitely preferable, 
however, to the nondescript vagaries that were inserted daring the 
late alterations, about four-and- twenty years ago. The south aisle of 
the choir extended only as far as marked in the plan ; the present 
easternmost room being an addition made during the alterations. 
This aisle was divided into two portions, each with a separate roof ; 
that of the portion east of the door into the aisle was much lower than 
the other. The south transept roof was stepped, (as common in the 
ecclesiastical towers of the Ostmen towns), and had three round- 
headed windows. This portion, though very rude, had a somewhat 
picturesque air of antiquity, which modem alterations have well-nigh 
effaced. 

The tower had plain square battlements, and beneath the clock a 
window, with the plain kind of mullions mentioned above. 

The south aisle of the nave was doubtless on the site of the present 
chapter room, and the chambers and passages connected with it. The 
present mean wall, forming the southern side of the nave, was built, as 
appears by an inscription in the church, after the fall of the roof in 
1562; when probably the floor of the church was raised to its present 
level, and the walls and piers of the north side were bent from the 
perpendicular. 

The fine Norman doorway, now inserted in the southern wall of the 
transept, was removed from the opjiosite end, when the church was 
altered : a derangement of the original plan which cannot be suffi- 
ciently deprecated. Its present site was formerly occupied by the 
ancient tomb, now placed in the eastern archway of the south transept. 

The alterations made about four-and-twenty years ago consisted in 
the removal of the galleries from the choir, the opening the aisles of 
the choir (which were anciently chapels) for the accommodation of the 
congregation, the new roofing and paneUing, and reseating of the 
choir after a fashion which has all the merit of originality, the total 
alteration of the stalls, both in character and position, the substitution 
of a sort of bed, instead of a stall, for both dean and precentor, the 
insertion of fanciful mullions in the windows, various innovations of a 
peculiar character in the venerable transept, and the demolition of S. 
Mary's chapel, and the erection of some buildings on its site, which 
have already changed their original destination. 

No doubt these alterations were made with the best intentions, and 
some of them were improvements, e,g, the removal of the galleries, 
which encumbered and disfigured the narrow choir, and hid the very 
curious and ancient arches in that part of the building. And it must 
be admitted that the choir is so crooked and unsymmetrical, as almost 
to defy the resources of the most skilful architect.^ But it is to be 

' The deflection of the east end, about which there has been so much architec- 
tural controversy, is more decided in Christ Church than perhaps in any other in- 
stance. 
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lamented that the alterations were made at a time when the true prin- 
ciples of church architecture had not been revived in Ireland, and when 
a general opinion prevailed, that the proper business of a Gothic archi- 
tect was to indulge in fEuicies as chimerical as the decorations which 
cover the walls of Uxmal or Palenque. 

The mouldings of the four highly ornamented arches of the choir 
are not all ancient. Some were mere restorations, at the time of the 
alterations. I have no present means of stating what portions are 
restorations, and what are of the original structure. But of course 
this can be easily ascertained. In Brewer's "Beauties of Ireland" 
(2 vols. 8vo, 1825), vol. i. p. 113, where there is a good and detailed 
description of the church, written, of course, long before the alterations, 
mention is made of the zig-zag, and other ancient and characteristic 
mouldings of two of the arches of the choir. I remember, however, 
that on the portion of the two westernmost arches which were visible 
above the galleries, no traces of mouldings appeared ; they were either 
plastered over, or, as seems more probable, had been cut away. 

In the annexed map, which is very coarsely executed, there is no 
indication given of those arches, or of the very remarkable bend in 
the choir, which amounts to a deformity. 

The following is the arrangement of the choir before the altera- 
tions : — 

llie galleries of the church were mostly appropriated to the purpose 
of a chapel royal, for such this cathedral was considered to be in old 
times, while the lower part was properly the cathedral. 

Thus, the old organ loft (on the site of the present clumsy tribune, 
^>propriated to the same purpose) had been, till the latter end of the 
last, or beginning of the present century, occupied by the closet of the 
Lord Lieutenant, &c.. anciently called the State, and probably by that 
of the peeresses. When converted to the organ-loft, the space in 
front was appropriated to the verse singers of the anthem, who, on 
Sunday mornings, came up to the loft for this purpose only, having 
occupied their proper places in the choir during the rest of the service. 
This was die old custom of the chapel royal in London, and of S. 
Patrick's. The case and decorations of the organ were exactly as they 
existed till within the last two or three years. 

United at right angles to the organ-loft, a gallery extended each 
side, supported by wooden pillars of what is called by courtesy the 
Doric or Tuscan order. The closets, or different portions of the gal- 
leries, were separated from one another by partitions of elaborately 
carved open wood-work, which have been partially preserved in the 
modem fittings of the choir, and in the back of the organ-loft. 

The north portion of the gallery, next the organ-loft, was the Peers' 
aeat, with other seats behind. On the panelling, at the back of the 
gallery and of that opposite, were painted the arms of all the English 
Sovereigns and Queens Consort, since the time of Henry II., inclusive. 
These had probably been placed at the back of the state closet when it 
occupied the site of the present organ-loft. 

Next to this was the Duke of Leinster's closet, at the back of which 
were the family arms, now transferred to liie seat below. It was a 
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tradition that the Kildare familj had the privilege of a tpecial seat, as 
a recognition of their henefactions in former times to this church. In 
1512 S. Mary's chapel was built (or rather rebuilt) by the Barl of 
Kildare; and in 1513 a yearly commemoration, urith an office of nine 
lessons, was appointed for him.^ 

Next was a seat belonging to the families of the Lord Mayor and of 
those of the Corporation of Dublin ; on the panelling were painted, 
in heraldic colours and devices, the symbols of the twelve tribes of 
Israel, as collected from the Blessing of Jacob : that of Reuben, e.f^, 
being the heraldic representation of water : that of Simeon, two swords 
salterwise (i.e., instruments of cruelty), &c. These, it is believed, 
were not uncommon decorations of churches in the seventeenth cdn- 
tury. 

Beyond this, and over the present seat of the Duke of Leinster, was 
the Peeresses' closet, which had formerly been the organ-loft. There 
was a curved projection in front, probably for the anthem singers. 
The front of the seat was covered on Sundays and holidays with crim« 
son velvet. There is still a faint indication on the wall of the aperture 
for the back of the organ. 

There was, I believe, beyond this another small gallery, and then a 
door and staircase leading down to the choir, by which the communicants 
were accustomed to descend. On the opposite side to the Peers* seat 
was one exactly corresponding, appropriated either to Members of the 
House of Commons, Privy Councillors, and officers of the crown, with 
seats behind. Next to this was a closet for the Archbishop of Dublin's 
family. Beyond this the Lord Lieutenant's closet, separated into three 
partitions, with a canopy supported by Grecian pillars, each partition 
being enclosed on three sides, and lined with satin and velvet. This 
was erected after the removal of the organ to the west end of the choir. 
A space then intervened, without a g^ery, where Uie canopy of the 
Archbishop's throne rose, and beyond this was a large and unsightly 
gallery, or rather pewed scaffolding, extending eastward, supported by 
piUars. 

The staircases to these galleries are sufficiently indicated on the 
plan. The door to the Peers' seat, and to the seat opposite, was under 
the north-western arch of the choir ; those, into the other seats, in the 
north gallery, were under the north-eastern arch. The seat opposite 
the Peers' was approached by a passage going behind the organ.- The 
Archbishop's and Lord Lieutenant's closets were entered by doors 
under the southern arch, at the back of the present Peers' seat ; and 
the south-eastern gallery by a door under the arch, which is now con- 
verted into the Lord Lieutenant's closet. 

The stalls of the choir ranged on each side, extending to about the 
middle of the second, or larger southern arch. They were of varnished 
oak, apparently not ancient, but in a tolerable Gothic style, with ogee 
canopies, and panelled and mitred standards in front ; I am not sure 
whether the latter were not ancient. They were arranged in the fol- 
lowing order :— on the Dean's side, the stalls of the Dean, the Arch- 

1 Archdall'B Monaat. Hib. 
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deacon of Dublin, and Prebendary of S. Michan'a. Then a row of 
nnappropriated stalls, with the Chancellors' at the end. On the op- 
posite side, that of the Precentor, the Pk'ebendaries of S. Michael's 
and S. John's, and at the end of the unappropriated stalls, the Trea- 
surer's. Behind the lateral stalls, under the westernmost arches, were 
some dark seats which looked into the choir through openings in the 
panels ; this was an arrangement not unusual in Irish cathedrals, as 
at Limerick. The seats of the clerical and lay vicars and choir-boys 
were arranged as at present, viz., beneath the prebendal stalls. The 
eagle Bible-desk was placed close to the desk of the precentor's vicar, 
whence it was removed to its present position a few years ago. A 
little beyond, and in the centre of the choir, stood a low, unenclosed 
desk, facing the east, used by the priest vicar who chanted the Litany. 
The pulpit stood near the holy table, in the centre of the choir, or 
rather the presbytery, facing westwards. Within the memory of some 
of my informants, the pulpit was moveable, and was wheeled from a 
lateral position into the centre of the choir, just before the sermon, 
and removed back when the sermon was over. This, I remember, was 
also the case at S. Patrick's ; and there was, and perhaps is still, the 
same arrangement at the cathedral of S. Canice. The Archbishop's 
throne stood in a space just beyond the termination of the Lord Lien- 
tenant's closet, and consequently nearer the stalls than at present. 
In ancient times the Bishop's throne, in all cathedrals, was just beyond 
the eastern termination of the stalls. 

The corporation seat was on the north side, beyond the stalls. On 
the festivals of Easter and Christmas, the memben of the corporation 
came in their robes to church, in procession, and received the Holy 
Communion. 

The east end of the choir was decorated with woodwork in the post- 
Restoration style, as represented in an old picture now in the chapter 
room. In the central compartment was a panelling of crimson velvet, 
with the sacred monogram and a Glory in the midst. 

On the holy table, on all Sundays and festivals, was placed a rich 
crimson velvet cloth, with the same device ; and on the raised ledge at 
the back, on those days, constantly stood the large gilt candlesticks, 
now produced on Communion days, ahoaya with krge wax candles in . 
them, which were lit whenever the service was performed by candle- 
light. I remember a pair of candlesticks on the holy table at S. Pa- 
trick's, and I think they had also wax candles. 

Attached to the wooden pillars of the choir galleries were brass 
brackets and sconces, holding wax candles, which were lit for the 
Sunday evening service, formerly performed here at seven o^clock. 

The chapel of S. Mary, the site of which is now occupied by build- 
ings connected with the church, was used for the purposes of early 
morning prayers, read every morning by one of the vicars choral, at 
eight in the winter and six in the summer, and occasionally for early 
communion, but disused since the late alterations. It was plainly fitted 
up with seats, desks, holy table, &c. 
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A few notices may be added as to the fonner method of performing 
the service. There was the same anomalous omission of the Saturday 
evening service as at present ; though there no longer exists the reason 
alleged formerly, which was* that the choir-boys and certain of the 
adult members of the choir attended the service at Trinity College on 
the evenings of all Saturdays, besides the eves of sundry holidays, &c,, 
— in other words, on all surplice evenings, — besides the attendance 
still required at the college on the mornings of Sundays and Christmas- 
day. These evening choral services were discontinued at the college 
about the year 1811 ; that is, according to my informant, a year after 
Mr. Keatinge's appointment as Dean of S. Patrick's. One reason 
alleged for this discontinuance of the choral evening service at the 
college (which, of course, would apply to Sundays and Christmas-day 
only), was, that Dean Keatinge was in the habit of ordering an addition 
to the Sunday evening anthem at S. Patrick's of one of Handera 
choruses, which had the effect of making the attendance of the choir 
at the college so late and irregular, that their services in the evening 
were dispensed with a year after Dean Keatinge was appointed to 
S. Patrick's. A lame excuse altogether ! It was considered that the 
choir required some rest before their Sunday duties, then much more 
heavy than at present. 

No reason, however, can be assigned for the customary suspension 
of the morning service on days preceding the Sundays or festivals on 
which the Holy Communion is administered, and certainly there is 
none which can be admitted. 

The daily service was, as now, at eleven and three ; on Sundays, at 
a quarter-past eleven and seven. The Sunday evening service, which 
was greatly crowded, was discontinued about the year 1807,^ it is sup- 
posed on the ground of some moral objections, involved in the lateness 
of the hour and the crowding of the church. This may, however, 
admit of a doubt. 

The Communion was administered, as now, once a month, and on 
the great festivals, though not, as at present, on Ascension-day. In 
the time of the late Dean, the last Bishop of Kildare, the notice for 
the Holy Communion was always read at full length on the preceding 
Sunday. 

The order of the cathedral service was much as at present : viz., the 
Canticles were sung to services on Sundays (and perhaps holidays), 
Wednesdays, and Fridays : no anthem after the first morning collect 
on those days (though now resumed, except on Sundays, when it fol- 
lows, as heretofore, the sermon). On other days the Canticles were 
sung to chants, and there were full anthems. 

The clergy and choir, at every service, entered in procession, the 
organ playing. Except on Communion days, a voluntary, now dis- 
used, followed the morning Psalms on Sundays, according to a custom 

* My informant says, about three years before Mr. Keatinge was appointed Dean 
of S. Patrick's. As he was appointed on May 31. 1810, this would be in 1807. I 
remember, however, when a child (about the year 1809), when the candles were in 
the sconces in the choir. This, however, might be for an occasion, during the 
repairs of S. Patrick's, or for some other reason. 

▼OL. XXIII. L L 
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anciently very general.^ The prayers, and latter part of the Litany 
beginning at the Loan's Prayer, were chanted by the dean's yicar, with 
harmonised traditipnal responses peculiar to Dublin, and still in use at 
S. Patrick's. These were laid aside in 1826 or 1827, and the unisonal 
mode of Winchester, still in use at Christ Church, adopted. The pre- 
centor's vicar read the Lessons from the eagle, and chanted the former 
part of the Litany from the Litany*desk above-mentioned, in mono- 
tone, answered by the choir in monotone also. The Sanctus followed. 
The Communion service was performed by the three senior members 
present (the Archbishop of Dublin frequently officiating), the second 
in seniority being Gospeller, the third Epistoler ; both standing at the 
south side of the holy table. Before the sermon was a short volun- 
tary, and after it a verse anthem. An offertory sentence, and the 
prayer for the Church militant, read by the third in seniority (provided 
he was not the preacher), always followed.' 

Archbishops Beresford and Nf agee, and Archbishop Broderick, while 
administering the see during the incompetency of the diocesan, very 
generally attended the Sunday morning service, frequently officiating 
and preaching.^ 

The whole of the tenements marked on the map as forming one side 
of Christchurch Lane, Skinner's Row, and Fishamble Street were 
standing about twenty-five years ago. The usual approach to the church 
was through a miserable archway in Fishamble Street to Christchurch 
Yard, and the door into the church was in the large semi-circular- headed 
space in the east side of the transept, now built up. But the tene- 
ments adjoining the north-west end of the church, the sheds running 
along the walls of S. Mary's chapel, and the buildings on the east side 
of the south transept, had disappeared. 

I hope to turn to the subject of Christ Church in a future number. 

J. Jbbb. 

* There is dittinct eyidence, in some old choral books, of the Tolnntary following 
the PBalms, both before the Great Rebellion and immediately after the Reatontion, 
in some Engliah choirs. 

3 The order of the choral service is much the same as that which Clifford describes 
as used at S. Panrs Cathedral, in London, after the Restoration : e.g., the voluntaiy 
after the Psalms, and the anthem after the sermon. A voluntary, however, was 
then played instead of the Sanctns, and a ftill anthem was song (in addition to tite 
verse one after the sermon) after the third collect.. Sach was, probably, the old 
order of the Chapel Royal 4ind of Christ Church. The Chapel Royal long set the 
example of choral exactness, which it no longer maintains ; and, no doubt, Christ 
Church foUowed its example in this as in o^er known particulars. 

* It has been already observed that Christ Church was, to a certain degree, re- 
garded as the Chapel Royal, even though the Castle haa had its chapel from time 
immemorial. The Preachers on certain holidays were named by the Lord Lien- 
tenant, which is the reason, as the late Bishop of Kildare informed me, that these 
days have no capitular turns assigned them, at least in the old chapter books and 
'* roasters." In the Life of Archbishop Usher, in Harris' Ware (vol. i. p. 99), we 
are told, ** that he was appointed one of the three Preachers before the *State, at 
Christ Church, on Sundays, in the afternoon ; the chief governors, at that time, 
usually attending Divine Service twice every Sunday.'' 
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EBFERENCBS TO THE ANNEXED MAP. 



[Tlkese are mere extracts from the original map, as it was not thonght neoeaaarj to 
mention the namei of all the tenants. The landlords' names are only given here, 
and soeh other notices as may illostrate the history, &c., of the ehorch.— J. J.] 

1. Captain Skeaf. 

2. Mr. White. 

3. Tk€ BiM*9 Head, under Connsellor 

Cooper. 

4. House over Gateway. 

5. Lord Rnssborongh. 

6. 7. Mr. WUkinson. 
a o iA Tip Rnulv ^ChanoUor). 



29. Mr. Ponlteney and Dr. Jebb (Tree- 
sarer.) 

30. Prebendary of S. Michan. 

31. ** The plaoe where the Stoeks iff." 

32. 33, 34. Mr. Moland. 
35, 36. Mr. Holt. 

37, 43. Dean of Christ Church. 

38. Apartment under King's Bench. 



Owiiff to an unavoidable delay the Plan re/erred to will he 

inserted in the nexf Number. 



!%€ fttUowkkg r^fereneei 

A. Lord Lieutenant's Gallery, after* 

wards Organ Loft. 

B. Peers' Seat, &c. 

C. Duke of Leinster's Closet. 

D. Lady Mayoress's Closet. 

B. Peeresses' Seat, formerly Organ 

Loft. 
BE. Seat opposite to the Peers'. 
P. Archbishop of Dublin's Closet 
6. Lord Lieutenant's Closet. 
H. Archbishop's Throne. No Gallery 

aboTC. 
I. Gallery. 

K. Gallery and Staircase. 
L. Staircase to A. E£. and galleries on 

north side, 
M. Passage to S. Mary's Chapel. 
N« Porch and Stairs to ditto, from S. 

John's Lane. Over M and N a 

Vestibule to the Peeresses' Seat, 

and a Chamber for the Sexton- 

eis. 
O. In this aisle, staircases; P. to the 

Lord Lieutenant's Closet and the 

Archbishop's Closet ; Q. to East 

Gallery. 



are not an ike old map .— *- 

R. Pillars, supporting Lobby to Lord 
Lieutenant's Closet, &c. 

S. Door into Transept from Christ 
Church yard, now built up. 

T. Over this. Dome of Four Courts, 
extending to Tt. The Hall ex- 
tended to U. where was the screen 
of the Court of Chancery. 

y. Curtain of theCourt of King'sBench. 

UU. Staircase to Courts, from the Pas- 
sage to Christ Church Lane. 

yy. Chief entrance to Courts, from 
Christ Church Lane. 

W. Gateway to Christ Church yard« A 
House overhead. 

XX. Termination of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, extending over the pas* 
sage. 

YY. Probable passage frt>m Court of 
Chancery to Cnancery Chamber, 
over the lane. 

ZZ. Line of the Eastern Wall and Aroh 
of the Old Exchange before the 
alterations. 

* Probable Southern termination of the 
Precinct. 
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BISHOP PUDSEY'S BUILDINGS IN THE PRESENT COUNTY 

OF DURHAM. 

Hugo db Putbaco, now commonly called Hugh Pud^ey, was the 
nephew of King Stephen, and was advanced to the see of Durham in 
1153. Soon after his accession he received orders from the king to 
huild a castle upon the Tweed at Northam (Norham), which had 
formerly been erected by Bishop Flambard, and destroyed by the 
Scots. (Cont. Symeon., Twysd.) He found it infirm in its defences, 
and made it strong with a very powerful tower. (Coldingham.) 
According to present appearances, he retained much of Flambard*s 
work and heightened the structure. (See llaine's North Durham.) I 
mention this tower, though beyond my district between Tyne and 
Tees, because through it we get the name of the architect whom 
Pudsey employed. He was a layman, named Richard the Engineer 
(Jngeniator,) and when his supervision of the castle works {Cattellaria) 
at Norham was completed, he returned and became a citizen of 
Durham, and still was in high repute among all the regions round 
about. (Reginald.) Between 1163 and 1189 he and his heir Thomas, 
by a charter sealed with a wolf, exchanged land in Wolveston with the 
convent of Durham for land in Pittingdon (Surtees) : and in 1183 his 
name occurs as a former owner of half of the lordship of Newton near 
Durham. Under South Shirbum we meet with one Christian, which 
the MSS. of Boldon Buke variously give as a cementarius and cwne* 
tarius of the bishop, and who sleeps under an inscribed stone at Pit- 
tingdon. A chapter in Reginald calls a person of the same name 
monetarius, the moneyer. Lambert, the marble-cutter of Stanhope, 
seems to be the only other person connected with architecture in 
Boldon Buke. I should be inclined, from the way in which Richard is 
mentioned, to suppose that he was dead when the record was made, and to 
attribute the later works of Pudsey, Darlington church among them, to 
WiUiam the Engineer, who appears in the pipe-roll of 1197 as owing 
two marks for his son for the debt which Pudsey had owed the king 
for the purchase of Sadberge. 

I propose to enumerate in date, as far as possible, this princely 
bishop's buildings in the county of Durham, and to gather their 
scattered evidences into one focus. 

1. Improvements in the Castle of Durham. — ^These were rendered 
necessary by a destructive fire, which took place in the earliest days of 
Pudsey 's episcopate. (Coldingham.) The fire is vividly described in 
two of Reginald's works, and we learn that the castle was already 
surmounted by battlements. Of this work a fine arcade remains, and 
it is very instructive to compare it with the church of Darlington, in 
order to realize the prodigious change in architecture which charac- 
terized the forty years of Pudsey's rule. The design of the arcade is 
striking, but, as to detail, there is nothing in its scolloped cushions 
and zig-zags to distinguish it from other examples of the Norman style 
which Pudsey found in fashion on his accession. 
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The entrance gateway to the castle-jard is evidently of about the 
same period as the north and south doorways of the cathedral, to 
which I shall presently refer. 

% The tnaking of a new wall from the North Gate to the South one, — 
This is understood to refer to the wall at Durham, between the Old 
Gaol or Langley's Gateway and the Water Gate. Raine mentions 
some curious remains towards its southern end. 

3. The decoration of the North and South Doorways of the Cathedral, 
— I am happy to agree with my friend, Mr. Robson, that these open- 
ings previously existed, and that they were not made merely because 
the western entrance was interrupted by the beautiful Galilee. On 
this point I may refer to the direct evidence afforded by Reginald in 
his 121st chapter, where both the north and west doors are described 
as in actual use, and the former is dignified by the name hostium major, 
while the latter is called both hostium and hostiolum, and some pro- 
jection is indicated by the word prominet, as if there was an accom- 
panying porch. It is quite possible that the doorways had been left 
unfinished for the enrichments which Pudsey has so well supplied. 
The general character of the doorways is quite Norman. The arches 
have merely the zig-zags ; but the pUlars and capitals are covered with 
very beautiful ornaments, ready to burst into the refinements of a later 
style. 

4. The Gateway to the Castle of Durham seems to be of about the 
same date. 

5. The erection of the Galilee, — Coldingham*s account is that Pudsey, 
approving his predecessors' completion of the church, wished to 
imitate their example, and began to build a new work at the east end 
of the cathedral. As I find, when indulgences were afterwards granted 
for the renovation of the east end, in consequence of its fissures and 
cracks, resulting in the beautiful nine altars, an enumeration in the 
prior*s indulgence of all the others, and among them an indulgence of 
Bishop Pudsey, I conceive that more than mere taste bad its influence 
with him. Columns and bases of marble were provided from beyond 
the seas. But after many commencements, under many masters, the 
walls would not stand, and Pudsey, abandoning his design, began 
another work at the west end, into which females might be admitted 
without offence to the saint. From whatever reason, it was called the 
Galilee immediately after its erection, as we gather from the making 
on its altar, before 1186, of a charter by the lady of Ranulph de 
Dyttneshall to S. Cuthbert and Pudsey himself. I ventured some 
time ago to point out the remarkable resemblance between the style of 
the Gtdilee and that of the chapel of the Keep of Newcastle. That 
keep was built during the years between 1 172 and 1 177 inclusive, the 
chapel being evidently the latest work. I hinted also that the volutes 
in liie Galilee were plainer, and that the vaulting at Newcastle looked 
very late, showing small curved pyramids of four faces, which by an 
increase of the number of sides became the nutmeg ornament of the 
great arches in Darlington church, a decoration not uncommon in the 
north, but very rare in the south. Putting the Galilee therefore a 
year or two earlier, for we must make no great leaps in a period when 
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the fashion changed so rajadly, we might date it about 1 175. I have 
recently stumbled upon a cure attributed to S. Godric soon after his 
death by Reginald, and I am inclined to think that it is a corroboration 
of my views. A young man in the court or enclosure of S. Cuthbert 
laboured at certain new edifices, particularly in carrying up stones to 
the top of the lofty wall of a cAa/ie/ there to be constructed, and whilst 
so employed, a large squared stone fell upon him. For not a few 
months he lay in bed, and for a year and a half went about Durham 
on crutches. The alleged miracle took place on Friday, July 15. 
Mr. Stephenson fixed the year as 1177, the first after S. Godric's 
death with the day of month and week so agreeing. Deducting two 
years or upwards from that date you arrive at 1174 or 1175 as the 
time of the accident, the date I have ascribed to the chapel of the 
Ghdilee. The only other occurrence of the expression " curia Beati 
Cuthberti " that I have seen is in the same work of Reginald, when 
another votary of S. Godric narrates a miracle to all in the curia. 
The Gkdilee was no doubt used as a consistory court long before the 
Reformation, but I do not venture to consider curia as meaning more 
than the cathedral enclosure generally. In Langley's survey the 
Palace Green, between the casUe and the cathedral, is mentioned as 
qtuedam curia voeata U Place. 

6. The commencement of the Cloister and the rich doorway in the 
Castle. — The only notice of Pudsey being the initiator of the cloister is 
in Leland's notes in his Collectanea of the successive works of the 
church (vol. i. p. 122, old edition.) He twice repeats the statement, 
and while the time to which he refers, that of Richard I., who acceded 
in 1180, may be wrong, I place some weight upon the passage, as 
Leland had access to many authorities now unknown, and it explains 
at once the rich transitional work in the eastern door leading into the 
cloister. The peculiar capital known as the transitional volute, 
common to this door and the Gkdilee, fixes the general date of the 
work, while other forms apply to it in common with the wonderful 
doorway in the castle which seems to have been left to the last by the 
episcopal resident. Nothing more glorious than these two doorways 
is to be found in the whole range of Norman art. The zigzag gives 
way to the most charming variety of late ornament, while very con- 
siderable lightness characterizes the shafts. With the Galilee, but in 
a different way, they constitute remarkable trial pieces whether it was 
possible to carry out the growing tendencies to graceful vertical 
architecture, without abandonment of the circular arch. And they are 
the more interesting, because there is abundant evidence that the 
pointed arch was known and extensively used long before. 

7. The construction or renovation of Episcopal Houses in various 
parts, wherever their scarcity or aye required. — Coldingham and the 
continuator of Symeon are my authorities in the general. Our 
bishop's doings at Durham itself, are elsewhere noted, two clustered 
piers at Auckland Castle in the chapel with transitional volutes 
attested his probably unfinished work there, and Davies says expressly* 
and Leland states that the Dean of Darlington told him, that Pudsey 
built both a manor and a church at Darlington. The way in which 
the bishop's residence and the custody of his houses, and courtyard. 
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or encloBure at Darlington are mentioned in Boldon Buke, leaves no 
room to doubt the erection of this mansion before 1183. From an 
old view of it in George Allan's time, it seems to have been principally 
in the Norman style which still, through the rongh cast, characterizes 
the chapel of S. James in it. The eastern gable in its general form 
strongly resembles the west end of the church of Ghnndon. The 
entrance of a long arched passage is pointed, but is early in the style. 

8. I%e erection of the Hospital of Sherbum.—We now get another 
grand landmark in the historj of architecture. In the foundation 
charter itself the bishop states that he built it, and he mentions the 
church there, and an inner chapel in the house. Oermanus the prior, 
one of the witnesses, died in 1186, and the estates had evidently not 
passed out of the bishop's hand in 1184, when Boldon Buke was 
compiled. But the hospital was already built. Race, one of the 
subscribers, as it were, to the endowment, gave Raceby in 1 185 to the 
hospital of lepers in Sherbum, which Hugh, Lord Bishop of Durham. 
de novo constnutii. The fate of the domestic portion of this most 
valuable example may be given in the words of Raine. After stating 
that the house appropriated to the master exhibited *« much of ooseval 
and subsequent architecture, in general of excellent character, the 
most interesting and valuable on account of the rarity of such early 
specimens of domestic arrangement,"' he then proceeds — " With sorrow 
be it spoken, the whole structure, with its towers, and parapets, and 
buttresses, and crypts, with all their accompaniments of old grey, 
weather-stained, lichen-clothed masonry, and light and shade, and 
ancient association, has in this present year, 1833, been barbarously 
swept away to make room for a modem house, better adapted to the 
supervisor of a cotton factory than the master of so opulent and 
venerable an institution. Advice and remonstrance were in vain* 
The Genius Loci in vain pleaded to be heard. Mr. Rickman (we 
need not tell who Mr. Rickman is) visited this interesting place in 
June last, for the first time, and found the whole of the master's house 
destroyed, save one room possessing a stone roof, which, 'for sim* 
plicity, beauty, and excellent preservation,' he pronounced to have no 
equal in the whole range of his experience. Earnestly did he beg 
that this room might be suffered to remain, but without success. In 
his opinion, from the solidity of its masonry, its materials were not 
worth the cost of its demolition, but all arguments were fruitless. 
The master of the hospital is the Rev. G. S. Faber, who, as a scholar 
and a theologian, is far above any eulogium from our pen ; and his 
architect is Mr. Ramshaw, of Bishop Auckland." Such is the melan- 
choly tale, and the same Mr. Faber destroyed the curious old fortified 
rectory-towers at Redmarshall. These are sad instances bow little 
does mere technical scholarship refine the mind. Here is the author of 
the most profound works on prophecy, having the unfortunate command 
of money, doing what the supervisor of a cotton factory would mayhap 
have been thoroughly ashamed of. and wantonly destroying the means 
of knowledge. I fear that many other scholars in the diocese will cut 
the same sorry fig^ure in the eyes of posterity. The church at Sher- 
bum, with all its recasings, is still to the fore. It is partly of Normaa 
and partly of Early Snglii^ character, the interior capitals and mouldings 
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of the windows, which are round, partaking etrongly of the character- 
istics of the Oalilee, with transitional volutes, one of which (given in 
an accompanying plate) is of an unusual configuration. The mouldings 
turn round the bases of the windows like those in the chancel of 
Darlington. The buttresses are flat Norman. The transitional volute 
also occurs in the pointed arcade in the middle of the tower. Hie 
upper part of this tower is quite Early English in aspect, but the 
junction of the styles is puzzling. The chapel was perhaps originally 
very small, without a regular chancel. The chancel arch, which is 
now removed to the north of the altar, presents some mouldings which 
are apparently earlier than its capitals. 

9. The constitution of the Church of Grindon, — " And, moreover/' 
says the bishop in his charter to the lepers of Sherbum, *' we have 
given to them the church of Kellou, near its parish, and the church of 
Grendon, which we have constructed newly and recently in honour of B. 
Thomas the martyr ; and also the churches of Sockbum and Bishopton, 
which our beloved son Roger de Coyners, by the assent of Robert his 
Bon and heir, gave to the same hospital." Although the structure was 
but modest at the best, is now deserted, and is reported by Surtees to 
have been nearly rebuilt in 1788, Mr. Edward Thompson and I have 
made a pilgrimage to it, and I was very much struck with the advanced 
character of its doorway, which is clearly of Pudsey's time, and almost, 
if not quite as advanced, as Darlington church, which, whenever it 
was commenced, was still going on in 1 192, at least six years after the 
completion of Grindon. There is no transitional volute at Grindon, 
but we have regular stems and foliage, a pointed arch and bold under- 
cut mouldings, but the original character of the work is attested by 
the square form of the top of the capital. I regard this desecrated 
example as of extreme value. Sockbum church is also deserted and a 
ruin. Its nave, if I remember rightly, is transitional, the chancel 
rather later Early English. Bishopton is wholly rebuilt. 

10. The making of the Bridge of Elvete. — This is mentioned by Cold- 
ingbam. Davies adds " with two chapels upon it.'* I regret that I 
am unable to assure you that the present noble structure is Pudsey's 
work, there having been in 1225 an indulgence by the Archbishop of 
York for the construction of the new bridge of Elvete at Durham, and 
another for the same bridge in 1228, as if the fabric was still proceed- 
ing. Of whatever date, the bridge may still perhaps claim to be the 
earliest of proved date in the diocese, Flambard's earlier bridge of 
Framwellgate having been swept away in 1400, and rebuilt in Skirlaw*8 
time, to whose other bridges the present bridge of Framwellgate bears 
a strong resemblance. 

11. The construction of the Church of Darlington. — ^This is said by 
Prior Wessington to have been from the very foundation, and is the 
last work which I can safely attribute to Pudsey. The date is fixed 
by Coldingham to the year in which immense exertions were made for 
King Richard's ransom. " Among all the vicissitudes of so many 
storms he did not desist from the construction of the church of Der- 
nington, in which, clerks being appointed, he determined to renew the 
order which once were in Durham." The year in question was 1 1 92. 
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That there was a former church here is plain, for it is from no less an 
authority than the Red Book of Durham that we learn that, in Kaii* 
leph's time, the prebends of Auckland, Darlington, and Norton were 
ordained for the destitute clerks secular, who were formerly in the 
church of Durham^ and ejected for the reception of monks. That 
Pudsey, himself a secular priest, and the father of a family^ should 
lean to this old order of clergy is not singular. I have elsewhere 
shown that they were an hereditary priesthood, married, and that they 
transmitted the livings attached to their canonries to their issue. 

The church of S. Guthbert, at Darlington, is like all Pudsey's works, 
full of peculiarities. Every one knows that a distinctive characteristic 
of the Early English style is the dog-tooth ornament, and that the 
square abacus and transitional volute are signs of work early in the 
style. Any one at first sight seeing Tynemouth, with its profusion of 
the dog-tooth, would place it later than Darlington, in which it is 
exceedingly scarce, and only used in its ordinary way in one window 
in the south transept, which seems the last built, perhaps when Pudsey 
was laid in his grave ; and yet a comparison of the capitals shows at 
onoe that Tynemouth is a little earlier. In Darlington most of them 
are round and advanced, the square ones being principally in the north 
transept — while the transitional volute is found with circular mould- 
ings, in the' chancel, [lliis was written before I heard Mr. Scott's 
suggestions as to the altering of the design by Pudsey's successors, 
and I scarcely feel their force sufficiently. Indeed I am not sure that 
I have detected all the features on which his remarks are grounded. 
Bishop Pudsey died in 1194. Ck>mpare the advanced work at Lincoln, 
Winchester, and Glasgow, all before 1205.] The extraordinary break 
in the work from rich to plain, after the first bay in the nave, is clearly 
referable to the double nature of the church. The east part was col- 
legiate, the western parochial. A decent uniformity was preserved 
outside, but in the inside the difference is at -once visible. 

I am not yet able to explain all the devices on Cardinal Langley'a 
stalls in the church. %ut upon the eagles and the griffins something 
may be said. The first occur again and again, and in one instance in 
immediate conjunction with the Cardinal's arms. It is very evident 
that they were his badges. And in his lead-roll, 1428-^1, we have 
408. to a London embroiderer for embroidering divers golden eagles for 
my Lord's use. With regard to the griffins, there was some connec- 
tion between them and S. Cuthbert. The green cope, called the cope 
of S. Cuthbert, in which his body was removed from the temporary 
church in the cloister into the choir during Bishop Flambard's time, 
was ornamented with large griffins, and the robes of Bishop Pudsey 
were profusely covered with them. In the collection of relics at Dur- 
ham were two claws of a griffin, and no less than eleven griffins' eggs, 
one being ornamented and cut in two. In the British Museum is a 
horn of the Egyptian ibex, more than ^wo feet in length, and on its 
silver rim is engraved in letters of the sixteenth century : — Gbyphi 
Vngvis Divo Cuthbbbto Dvkxlmbnsi Sacer. Casley mentions a 
cup as being in the Bodleian Library, four feet long, with the same 
inscription. The royal figure supported by griffins on the Bishop's 
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stall is eridently S. Oswald, one of the patron saints of the diocese, 
and king of both Deira and Benucia. The corxesponding figiure of 
8. Cuthbert is gone. I may here observe that I see no reason for 
giving the regal and episcopal figures in the Ghdilee to Pudsey and 
Richard L They are far more likely the two saints. 

While I am prepared to admit that both aisles and tower are later 
additions, or rather substitations» I should be very loath to see the 
aisles altered. The style was changing at such speed that no mortal 
man can say what they were like, and in their present state they are 
valuable for comparison with the southern aisle of the beautiful church 
of Easington, and the Fulthorpe porch at Grindon. Few old buildings 
are of importance taken alone, and new guesa-work is neither valuable 
nor interesting, and small towns can neither afford to part with their 
solitary examples of differing styles of architecture, nor to mislead 
the student, nor to waste money in supplying carving with other 
carving. 

If there was a spire before that of stone, it was probably almost 
as effective as the present one. There was on the western towers of 
the cathedral, and there is still on Ryton church, a most picturesque 
and light class of spire formed of wood and lead. On each of the faces 
the lead was furnished with rtbs set in the form of V, which deluded 
the eye into the belief that they were retiring in perspective, and in- 
stead of a flat face that you were looking into an acutely angled recess.^ 
By this means a spire of eight flat sides looked like one of eight an- 
gular projections and of sixteen sides. 

With regard to the modernized east end, the old view of 1760 shows 
four pointed lights in the same places as the modern round ones, and 
it is probable that the draughtsman has preserved the memory of the 
old form. 

Finally, I have lately observed that not only were the revenues of 
Robert Marshall's or All Saints* chantry applied to the purposes of a 
free school in Edward VI .'s time, but that this purpose was part of the 
original foundation. Further that the founder Marshall lies buried in 
Hemmingburgh church. East Riding, and that there is or was in that 
edifice a portrait of him with an inscriptkn expressly setting forth that 
he was the founder of the chantry of All Saints in our collegiate church 
and of the free grammar school. The fact gives one more kindly feeling 
towards chantries. That schools in churches, were not uncommon for 
many centuries before is plain from this, that Reg^inald in mentioning 
one in Norham church, notes that the custom had since the date of the 
story become common enough ; and the interesting old school (as the 
people always called it) in Hexham church with its altar, all lately 
swept away, will be familiar under the appellation*->not an authoritative 
one — of the lady chapel. 

W. HtLTON DySB LONOSTAFFB, F.S.A. 

Oateshead^ 

%* The accompanying copies and drawings, snflBciently correct for their purpose, 
win be received with the indulgence generally conceded to amatenr attempts. 

* [The same anrangement exists in the spire of Godalming church, Sorrej. — Ed.] 
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ON THE BASILICAN ARRANOEMBNT OF CHURCHES. 

[Without committing oureeWet to our correBpondent's opifiions, or 
the arguments by which he enforces them, we gladly admit hife letter 
•8 an important contribution to a discussion of great moment and 
interest. — Ed.] 

To the Edit&r of the EeehnohgUi. 

Dbar Sib,— As you have kindly invited me to address you* a!nd 
through you your readers, on the Basilican Arrangement of Churches, 
I have here endeavoured to set forth my notions. But I must say. at 
the outset, that I am but a sciolist in the matter ; and that if my letter 
result in the destruction of my notions by those who know, I shall 
gain the benefit of one more lesson on the temerity of isolated country 
parsons, and one more reason (save the logic !) for the organization I 
plead for. 

"At the end of the chancel, against the middle of the waU, is 
a chair, with back and arms cut out of the solid stone, and from 
each side proceeds a stone bench, which thus occupies the end and 
two sides of the chancel. As the table of the arched tomb behind the 
chair is higher than the back of the throne, and as this is immoveable, 
it is clear that the Divine Mysteries could not have been celebrated 
upon it. A portable altar must therefore have been placed before the 
throne, in an isolated position in the middle of the sanctuary/' 

This is quoted from Cardinal Wiseman's Fabiola, and is part of a 
description of a church in the catacombs. I have taken it second-hand 
from " The History of the Church of Chbist. by the Rev. Islay 
Bums, M.A., Minister of St. Peter's, Dundee." Mr. Bums adds in a 
note, '' This last fact is instructive, as showing that fixed stone altars 
were unknown in the days of the catacombs, and that, the presiding 
minister stood facing the people while celebrating the Eucharist/' 

About five years ago I stumbled one evening into a Meeting-House 
of some body of Nonconformists, not far from S. Barnabas', Pimlico. 
At the end of the building, against the middle of the wall, was the 
pulpit ; but this was unoccupied, the preacher standing below and in 
front of the pulpit, on the floor of the building or on a slightly raised 
platform, having a table before him, and looking toward the congrega- 
tion, who were in their pews, all facing him. He was quietly and 
reverently reciting the words of the Institution of the Lord's Supper ; 
and, when he had finished, he handed the bread and wine, with what 
seemed to be a rather handsome paten and chalice, to some who were 
near him, probably his deacons, from or by whom they were very 
simply but with perfect order and in silence passed round to the other 
persons present. This process was only begun in my presence ; for I 
felt that I was out of place there : and, as soon as my surprise had 
subsided and my curiosity was satisfied,. I glided out of the Meeting as 
quietly as I had glided in. 
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That aolemn scene (for it was solemn ; as* in spite of my unflinching' 
theory of schism I was compelled to feel) has haunted me frequently 
from that day to this. Mr. Beresford Hope» in his interesting and sug- 
gestive *' English Cathedral of the Nineteenth Century/' thinks that 
such a position of the officiating person at the Eucharist as I have 
ju»t described, would be painfully like that of a lecturer on some 
modem -ology ; but I can assure him that though the resemblance was 
▼ery close, it was not to me at all painful ; being purely an accident of 
the situation, and lost in the substantial difference. 

And now, sir, looking on this picture and on that, on the Meeting- 
house in Pimlico and the church in the catacombs, will not some of 
your readers feel with me that there is more than accident in the re- 
semblance of the two ? Will they not further agree with me that if 
the neighbouring church of S. Barnabas, with all its beauty and 
devotion, is, at least outwardly, more after the pattern of the churches 
now above-ground in Rome than of the primitive church in the under- 
ground Rock, there may be good cause for considering the reason why ? 

My own meditations on this subject have received a great stimulus 
from the chapter on the Basilican Arrangement of Churches in the 
above-mentioned work of Mr. Hope. Till I read that chapter, I had 
never seen the question even proposed, much less discussed, with re- 
gard to the possible restoration of Basilican arrangement in our Eng- 
lish churches. But besides the thoughts which had clustered round 
my memory of the Pimlico Meedng-house, 1 had now had five years' 
battling for Church principles in a remote county, in the very heart, of 
the country which, three centuries ago, sent forth the Pilgrimage of 
Grace ; where Romanism still holds sway over the gentry and their 
dependents ; where there are traditions of nine drunken parsons, con- 
temporaries there only forty years since ; where the Communion of 
Saints, as it is approved by the Apostles' rules in the Church of Eng- 
land, is as nearly lost as may be ; and where nearly all of hearty 
Christian Communion that exists, other than that of Rome, is to be 
found in the "various denominations" which have combined them- 
selves together into new brotherhoods. 

Organization is very generally believed to be the one great want of 
the Church of England at the present day. In that belief 1 perfectly 
concur. Only Church organization, to be efiectual, must be both 
spiritual and ecclesiastical, not secular nor ** voluntary." Neither 
Church Defence Societies, nor Church Congresses, nor Church Mis- 
sionary and Education societies contain the element of the organiza- 
tion which we require, though they may lead up to them. Such 
societies are, in no real sense, churches or parts of churches. The 
President of a Church Missionary Society can no more administer the 
Communion to the members, than the President of the Ecclesiological 
Society can to those over whom he presides. 

And the presidents of our churches do not administer the Holy 
Communion to us. The Holy Communion, as the common act of the 
organized Body of Christ instinct with a common life by the Holt 
Spirit, can hardly be said to exiut amongst us. No wonder that, 
among the few,* all manner of theories have sprung up touching the 
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doctrine of the Blessed Sacrament : no wonder that the many pass 
the Sacrament by* as if it were nothing to them. Our Saviour said 
Do THIS : we acquiesce in doing something very different : and then, 
amid the Babel of controversy which ever arises from attempts to 
identify things only partially identical, subtle reasoners fall foul of one 
another; plain practical men shelve the puzzle, though with some* 
"what uneasy consciences, by keeping away from the Sacrament ; and 
pious people go to the Communion either to get some good for their 
own single soub, or to fulfil a strange and fearful duty. 

In medisBval times, when our churches were built, there was more 
clearness and consistency. The altar was a real and significant centre 
towards which the whole arrangements were directed. High above it 
hung the image of the Crucified, Ood of Ood, Light of Ldght» Who 
was worthy to receive all worship ; and upon the altar itself was be- 
lieved to be brought, by the awful consecration of the central priest, 
the actual Deity in full corporal as well as spiritual presence and sub- 
stance. The whole conception was not only of imposing majesty, but 
in unity with itself. The priest before the altar was a mediator be- 
tween the people behind him and the God before him, between the 
many dead in trespasses and sins and the One in Whom was Life. 
Now he knelt facing the altar to offer up a memorial before the God ; 
now he elevated the present Deity high in air that all might see and 
fall low in adoration ; now he stood facing the people to deliver the 
messages of the great King Whose minister and ambassador he was. 
And when, at length, some of the multitude drew near, at his invita- 
tion, to partake of the awful and m3rsterious Godhead, the priest claimed 
to do by Divine authority what Prometheus could venture upon only 
by stealth, taking firom the altar a spark of heavenly fire, and imparting 
it there and then bodily to the prostrate communicants. 

At the Reformation we struck away Transubstantiation, but we either 
did not see our way, or had not sufficient courage, to revert to the pri- 
mitive method of celebrating the Holy Communion. The reformed 
rubric indeed, with which the 82nd Canon of 1603 agrees, directed 
and still directs that " the Table at the Communion-time shall stand 
in the body of the church, or in the chancel where Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer are appointed to be said.*' But the attempts to act on this 
rubric have never been very successful. Papists called these moveable 
tables oyster-boards ; and I can conceive nothing but irreverence as the 
result of this setting up of a table in a position so ill defined, and 
without any reference whatever to the architectural design of the 
building. And the priest's position, on one side of the Table was un- 
intelligible. He was neither mediator nor president. Here Laud 
interposed ; and to him we owe the present arrangement of a Table 
which physically can be moved, which according to the letter of the 
law must be moved at the Communion- time, but which if actually so 
moved, will bring down the Bishop's inhibition upon the rubrical 
warden or incumbent who moves it. Perhaps Laud's alteration will 
be best appreciated by comparing with the English rubric the parallel 
passage from the book drawn up under his auspices for Scotland. 
** The holy Table having at the Communion- time a carpet, and a fair 
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white linen cloth upon it. with other decent famiture* meet for the hi^ 
mysterieft there to be celebrated, ahall stand at the uppermost part of 
the chancel or church, where the Presbyter standing at the north side 
or end thereof, shall say the Lord's Prayer, with this CkiUect following 
for due preparation.'* It was an approximation to the Mass : eren the 
words "for due preparation" were not added without a glance at the 
mediaeval rubric. In point of reverence and convenience the placing of 
the table in one fixed place, and that the site designed by the architect 
for the principal feature of the church* together with the happy device 
of rails both to fence in the Altar and to support the kneeling com- 
municants, no doubt the Laudian. that is the present, arrangement is 
far preferable to that directed by the Book t and few of us will- be sorry 
that custom, in this instance, has crystallized into law in opposition to 
both Rubric and Canon. But we have still remaining the essential 
defect which was the real cause of the Rubric's failure. The Mass is 
gone : the Communion has not come. The Sacrament is $tiU diesodated 
m its wumner of administration from Organization and Government. 
The governors of the Church have practically no place at the Sacra- 
ment. In the mediieval Church the congregation itself was not neces- 
sary to the celebration : solitary masses were the logical development 
of the sacerdotal as contrasted with the episcopal Sacrament. The 
Bishop presiding in an empty church would be absurd ; not so the 
priest alone there with his Ood. All being thus complete without a 
president's chair, for this, and other reasons set forth at length by Mr. 
Hope, the Bishop's throne slipped away from its original place in the 
centre of the fsrthest end of the church, and became a mere stall on 
one side of the choir ; looking, in our present cathedrals, much like a 
big reading-desk adapted to the higher dignity of the opposite pulpit. 
While this change was going on. Bishops grew into Barons, and ceased 
to use their now useless stalls, except on rare occasions. Some people 
will have it that our Bishops ought to reside closer to their cathedrals, 
and regularly attend the service. But why should they ? What has 
a Bishop to do in his cathedral ? What part has he in the service 
more than any stranger, clerical or lay, who strolls into an empty 
stall beside the episcopal throne ? The Dean is a greater man than 
he : if I am rightly informed, the poor Bishop, in some cathedrals, 
has to edge his way into the choir at a little side-door constructed with 
insufficient regard to lawn sleeves, to await the arrival of my Lord Dean» 
who in due time stalks majestically in, with pomp of singing men, and 
beneath the pealing organ. Even at the most solemn of services, the 
Bishop has neither place nor office as Bishop, except, tf he be present, 
to pronounce the concluding blessing : if he officiates at all, it is as 
one of many, simply as a priest. He is not there as the Visible Head 
and President of ibe Visible Body and congregation of Christ. 

As in cathedrals so in parish churches, the parson, as suchp has no 
l^ace in the assembly of the faithfuL He is but one of a certain 
order of men extrinsic to the congregation, without the presence of 
one of whom to consecrate the elements, and also to preside with 
Christ's authority in His organized Body and Communion, the Sa- 
crament may not be had. Yet at a family dinner the head of the 
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bomehold presides, not because he is a qualified carver* but by right 
of his relationship. 

I am aware that all this may sound to many very like Amoldism. 
My own belief is that, in a bold return to the primitive method of 
celebrating the Communion, as to its principal features, is to be found 
the cure aind solution of all the terns which have so fatally beclouded 
the highest act of Christian worship. There is, at all events, a strong 
probability that the primitive custom was the most simple and natural 
'' expression*' of the doctrines which the Apostles taught ; and it is 
equally probable that every material deviation from that custom was 
occasioned by the growth of some phase of doctrine different from the 
Apostolic. And in our. revival of the Apostolic practice in tiiis matter, 
we should have one advantage over even the primitive age itself ; for 
we know,, by experience, the enormous "development'* of doctrine 
which followed upon the change of ritual ; and should therefore be 
the better able, by oontrast, to appreciate the significance of that 
which was born with Christianity itself, and was lost when the change 
was. made. Look once more at my picture of the Pimlioo meeting. 
At the end of the building, against the middle of the wall, was — the 
pulpit ; not the Seat for the lawful and Apostolical €k)vemor, " having 
the rule over" the Chareh, as in the primitive age, but the rostrum, the 
claim to fill, which is, not authority, but oratory. Is not this signifi- 
cant? 

While, therefore* I admire the manly, straightforward, natural- 
ness of the Meeting at its Communion, let me not be understood to 
praise indiscriminately a system which makes " pulpit talents" the 
centre of Christian organization, and gives the right to handle the 
most saered mysteries to any man who can talk a congregation toge- 
ther. No: change the scene. Let it be one of our ancient minsters. 
The screen and the stall-work have been taken away from the west of 
the choir, which is now open to the nave, and been fixed at the east ; 
the organ having been evicted in the transit, to make room for the 
now central episcopal throne. There is seated the lawful Bishop of 
the see, successor of Apostles, in the calm dignity of Gon-given autho- 
rity, " throning it over all.'* But I need not attempt to describe what 
Mr. Hope has described with such evident force, that he is scared at 
the grandeur of the ghostiy vision which he has evoked from the buried 
Church of the Fathers, and thinks that we, in these degenerate days, 
have not faith to endure the revival of this primitive episcopacy. Only 
one part of his vision I would venture to supi^ment. Dismissing, 
with him, all perplexities of music- desks adapted to the apsidal stalls, 
(though not without dreaming of days when even Bishops at the 
Eucharist may not think they have done aii in remembrance of the 
Chief Shepherd till they have sumg an hymn,) let us see whether we 
cannot find worthy occupants for the stalb, at least on certain pe- 
riodical occasions, instead of consigning them, as at present, to the 
stray gentry of excursion trains, or to be let at a guinea per annum for 
the Sunday use oi city respectabilities. There are Canons and Pre- 
bendasies now in name : make them realities. Re-endow the stalls ; 
not a fern of them« as Professor Harold Browne, with a venturesome 
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timidity* hinted at the Oxford Congress, but aU ; endow them with 

Bishops, ONE FOB SVBBY BUBAL DBANBBT, AS THB PuBITANS CBAVKO 

AT THB Rbstobation. Such men, free from the harden of parliamen- 
tary duties, for which the bishops of the ancient sees would suffice, 
would be not mere superintendents of the * presbyters, or hardly that» 
but men personally acquainted with every church and with the people, 
or the chief of them, in every parish of their dioceses, which would 
then assume all the good features of a Methodist circuit, and have a 
relation to the original diocese analogous to that which a " circuit** 
bears to a *' district." These bishops, chosen in the first instance, 
perhaps, as the rural deans are at present, should be gifted and re- 
quired to act as real pastors and overseers of the flock ; ever at hand 
to stir up the sluggish, to remove the criminous, to comfort the weak- 
hearted, and to stand forth as the Church's champions till Satan be 
put down under her feet. Such men need not be rich, but they would 
not starve. Now, as of old, the elders that ruled well would be counted 
worthy of double honour, especially they who laboured in the Word 
and doctrine ; and this although the practical application of the text 
might involve such innocent pluralism as should arise from uniting the 
benefice of some small but rich village in the district with that of the 
poorer but now cathedral town, of which the bishop should be made, 
by exchanges of patronage, the proper incumbent, having curates 
under him, but never withdrawn into an ethereal region above the 
range of personal pastoral work. Moreover, this practical episcopacy 
would hold out to the clergy of every district the stimulus of that 
wholesome ambition which even an Apostle commends ; for these ap- 
pointments could rarely be given except to the right sort of men, and 
this would be one means at least of checking the growing persuasion 
that the Church has no encouragements for able and painstakiag cler- 
gymen. It would thus draw more of the best class of men into Holy 
Orders, and would keep them better to their work afterwards, not only 
by the improved organization of which they would at once become 
parts, but also by the prospect of some day reaching a more honour- 
able and more widely useful position in the same. 

This would be a nobler reply, on the part of the Church, to the 
Bicentenarians* challenges, than the meantime useful little tractarian- 
ism of " How did they get there ?*' and the halfpenny answer to " 1*11 
tell you.'* The Bishops of the old sees would be elevated to the rank 
of Metropolitans, the two Primates being still a step above them in 
dignity, and, if necessary, gratified vrith the grander title of Patriarch. 
That very efficient body of officers, the Archdeacons, should of course 
be included in the new episcopate ; and they might well rank still as 
Archdeacons of the new province, taking precedence analogous to that 
of London, Durham, and Winchester, now among the old sees. 

Would a yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly consessus of such Metro- 
politan and Bishops, in synod, seated on their Opovoi, after the descrip- 
tion in the Revelation of S. John, be an unworthy application of the 
iiewly-arranged stalls of an old cathedral ? But this is too wide a field 
for my present letter. Suffice it here to say that I would have every 
parish church arranged in a similar manner : the chief church in every 
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central town to become actually a cathedral, and other churches to be 
organized upon the cathedral model for incumbent, curates, " deacons, 
churchwardens, and other fit persons." Curiously enough, it is at this 
lowest step of Church organization that we find almost the only sur- 
viving and working specimen of Basilican arrangement, and that in the 
civil department of parochial government. At the vestry meeting, 
which is the lawful assembly of the parish, met for the despatch of 
business, the incumbent presides of right. Be he parson, vicar, 
or curate, in the vestry he is the constitutional rector. When the 
same parish meets, not in vestry, but in nave and chancel, not to lay 
a rate, but to worship God, how naturally the chairman of the one 
would become *0 Ylpoetrrw^ of the other ! I would, in passing, guard 
against the adhesion of any convert to my views who might be disposed 
to catch at Basilican order as a prospect of an easy lording it over 
God's heritage. " When the Son of Man shall sit in the throne of 
Hie glory, then shall the twelve also sit upon twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel.*' And does not many a country parson 
shrink already from the vestry chair, having found it to be, if his 
throne, yet by no means his joy, unlike that other throne, the pulpit, 
wherein he reigns unassisted ? He that desireth the office of a bishop 
desire th a good work. To rule, not by weighty and powerful letters dated 
ft'om Burderly Castle, but by bodily presence and a constitutional council, 
requires an avaf apBpwv, Christian discipline can be duly administered 
by no other, now especially, when we may not coolly hand over bur 
culprits to the warm reception of the secular arm. But while lively 
difficulties would rise in abundance, a world of deadly difficulties would 
vanish, if this organization upon Basilican principles were once esta- 
blished throughout the churches of England and her dependencies. 
To this event I think the much-reviled chairs, in which Churchmen of 
the via media stamp now so generally enthrone rector and curate, are, 
not steps exactly, but seats in the right direction; especially when 
their fronts are directed, not towards the altar, as with the advanced 
via media men, but as the old-fashioned folk innocently set them, 
facing the congregation. Bungling no doubt they are, in themselves, 
just like the confusion in which the rest of our usual communion ar- 
rangements persist ; but they have familiarized our congregations 
with a good approximation to primitive custom. 

The extreme Puritan party might be expected to hail the adoption 
of what would look very like a transfer of a good conventicle custom 
into the church, although coupled with the fulfilment of their fore- 
elders' request, now two hundred years old, for more bishops. The 
most orthodox churchmen must allow their reason to approve of a 
return to what they cannot but admit to have been a practice of 
primitive antiquity, in so important a matter as the administration of 
the Eucharist. The opposition, except a very decided opposition that 
must be anticipated from the world, which considers the clergy never 
so dangerous as when they do their duty, might be expected to arise 
from the more sentimental portion of the clergy. The great body of 
the people hate and abhor dl approaches to the mediaeval stationing of 
the priest with his back to the congregation. Those clergy who, amidst 
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the puzzIe-headedoesB of our uaual practices, have dreamed themselves 
into a sort of semi-trantubstantiation, and are striving in all honesty to 
reconcile a semi-mass with the English service-book, would, I believe, in 
most cases, after the firet wrench given to their feelings, be thankful 
for a restoration which would cause many scales to fall from their eyes. 

But as to doctrine, I wish it to be distinctly understood that I 
advocate this restoration of primitive practice, not because I imagine 
that, with my mere smattering of theology, I have grasped the whole 
truth of the Eucharist, but because, as I have said before, whatever the 
troth is, it is likely to be more consistent with primitive ritual than 
with either the medieval or our own, and because I believe that pious 
Christian men would be more likely to arrive at the truth, and at 
agreement with one another upon the truth, if the visible presentation 
of the Sacrament were brought more nearly into accordance with 
primitive forms. Such a return might gradually, as men's minds grew 
familiar with it, throw new light on some ancient litur^cal formulae, 
from which many would now shrink as dangerous, as well as help to a 
truer estimate of our own liturgy. Much depends upon the jewel's 
setting. 

Here too, I think, is to be found a solution of the problems touching 
the design of the cathedral of the nineteenth century. In the last 
century, and the early part of this, the few churches that were built 
were, in the main, constructed with a pretty direct aim, and so accom- 
plished the object in view, namely, the convenient accommodation of 
pew* holding sermon-hearers. The Mayor of Oxford, at the late 
Gongpress, speaking of one such church, that of Banbury, condemned 
it, among other reasons, for its resemblance ' to the Sheldonian 
Theatre. It struck me at the time that I should myself have less 
heartily concurred with the mayor, if Banbury church had resembled 
the Sheldonian Theatre a little more ; for during the Congress there, 
the theatre presented one feature of my favourite Basilican arrange- 
ment in full foUce : there was no mistaking who was the Bishop. 
Modern cathedral-wise, the bishop would have been perched aside in 
one of the prize-poem pulpits, where even S. Oxon's marvellous tact 
could have issued but in bruta fulmina, as polished, doubtless, but as 
impotent as the mouthing fasces. Basilican arrangement was not 
thought of in churches of the Banbury build, but what was attempted 
was done ; and <iow that Banbury has actually built a cross to which 
our children may ride, let us hope that other and greater legends may 
be realized there and elsewhere. The churches which have sprung up 
in our own time are pretty faithful expressions of the chaos out of 
which they have sprung. Since Sir Walter Scott wrote '< The Monas- 
tery," a romantic medisevalism has led us to imitate medinval buildings, 
because they are medifleval. Vast increase of wealth has given a 
vigorous impulse to the arts of convenience and decoration. Hence 
our churches are ornamented in all degrees of taste, and our kneeling, 
sitting, lighting, and warming apparatus have been carried to unheard- 
of perfection. But do not our new churches often lack the one 
thing needful in a building,^'^ living idea and a definite purpose ? 
I^t architects once feel that there are not only to be churches in the 
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nineteenth century, but that such churches are to be built with a 
distinct reference to the corporate worship of the Church, to which all 
other uses and services must be carefully subordinated, and then we 
may expect designs rivalling, in aptness and every genuine architec- 
tural quality, those of the mediaeval churches, which were distinct* 
though mysterious and multiform, developments of transubstantiation. 
Long, narrow chancels find no place in the churches which rise before 
my mind as I write. Screens to separate the saeerdotal choir, as in a 
celestial bower, from "this people which knoweth not the law," 
disappear. Much indeed of the glorioua structure* which remain to> 
us as monumenta of an extinct faith, most we now forbid to reproduce. 
But it cannot be that the archifeeetural expression of a " developed'* 
Christianity, made in an age of poverty and few expedients, shall, in 
the end, surpass all that our manifold art can apply to express 
apostolical truth. We must have something different horn a college 
dining*hall or the House of Lords ; nor need we reproduce the actual 
basilicas of early times. They can hardly be classed as ChrutioM 
architecture. Rather they were the first thing that came to band; 
and, ere Christian art bad time to be original, the clergy became the 
Church, the elements became the Sacrament, the bishop was thrust 
out from the apse, and the p3rx and crucifix were enthroned in his 
stead. Here then is work for architects. Let them boldly occupy it. 
They have not here to imitate, but to create. Yet let them remember 
that their fathers were Christians before the Neo-Basilican era of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century : let them not innovate for the 
sake of innovation. Our new churches must be so built that no fair 
judge shall say the old are better ; and many priceless elementa of the 
new creation must be gathered by the way, as architects proceed in 
the noble task, which I hope will ere long be found for them in a 
loving adaptation of mediaeval churches to the requirements of the 
system, which I have ventured here to expound with some warmth of 
words, but in all anxiety to hear the verdict of wiser men. 

I remain. Sir, yours very truly, 

B. L 

P.S.r^Might not a commeneement be made at some great choral 
gathering in a cathedral navei How if the rubric were to be complied 
with at least more nearly than hitherto, by b ringing Hie table, at such 
a time, out of the choir, and setting it under the central tower, with 
the bishop's chair behind it, care being taken that the accessories be 
grave and dignified, not tawdry or theatrical } I think a temporary 
altar was set up this year at Peterborough. May it be followed up by 
a bolder arrangement. There is no need at first of new legislation, 
provided the ante*>communion service and certaip other parts (not 
including the consecration preyer) be read from the north end, as at 
present. 
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THE TRIPTYCH DISCOVERED IN HEXHAM ABBEY 

CHURCH. 

In the recent clearance of stalls, pews, galleries, shrines, and antiqai- 
ties in the choir of Hexham Abbey Church, the Ogle shrine, which had 
been converted into a quadrangular pew, was taken down as well as 
everything else. It stood on the south side of the choir, occupying 
one bay, h'om pillar to pillar, and was inclosed by open-panelled and 
carved oak screen- work of Perpendicular workmanship, the interior of 
which was made snug with coverings of green baize. When the pew 
#a8 picked to pieces, the altar painting of the shrine was found to be 
in situ. This interesting relic, doubtless thus hidden since the Refor- 
mation, is a triptych of the fifteenth century. It has a massive frame 
of oak, 4 ft. 3 in. by 6 ft. 6 in., of the same character of moulding and 
carving as the screenwork empaling the shrine.* The three panels of 
the picture are of an uniform size* 1 ft. 10 in. by 3 ft 8 in. ; and the 
subjects in each are confined within an outline of a vesica form, and 
enriched with diapered backgpx)unds. The centre compartment repre- 
sents Christ in the act of rising from the tomb, the lower half of the 
figure being concealed by the Decorated side slab. The eyes are closed 
and head bowed down ; an expression of inconceivable sorrow and 
compassion pervading the features. Blood streams from the crown of 
thorns and from the wounds. Above the crown of thorns, which is 
curiously raised in slight relief, is a gorgeous nimbus, which, it is evi- 
dent, once blazed with gold. This ornament is in bold relief, as are 
two candlesticks placed on either side of the tomb. Below the tomb, 
and behind the nimbus, and in other interstices, there is a diaper of 
gold stars. A wavy vesica of clouds confines the whole which stands 
out, thus cloud- encircled, from a deep crimson backgpround, with a 
second diaper of hexagonal, sombre-coloured rosettes — each rosette 
containing the letters I.H.C. painted in the same tint. The compart- 
ment to the right of this contains a full length figure of the Virgin, 
standing on an orb, holding the Infant Chbist on one arm and a 
sceptre in the other hand. The nimbus upon this figure is also in high 
relief, and is of more elaborate design than that upon the head of Christ. 
The sceptre is richly ornamented in relief, and a raised nimbus surrounds 
the head of the Infant. The robe of the Virgin is crimson, with a small 
geometrical pattern upon it. It is fastened upon the breast with a row 
of embossed clasp ornaments. Over the arm on which she holds the 
child, and below her waist, falls a piece of amber-toned drapery, 
covered with fleurs-de-lys. This figure is surrounded by a double 
border of golden rays, following the same vesica outline, beyond which 
the background is diapered with starry circles. The third compart- 
ment is filled with a representation of S. John. He bears , in one 
hand a chalice ; in the other, a palm branch. The edge of the chalice, 
its stem and its base, together with the nimbus of the saint, are all 
rendered in the same character of raised ornament to that upon the 
other subjects, but of difierent designs. The rays of the double vesica 
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glory to this portraiture are alternately crimson and gold, and it is bor- 
dered by a flowing cloud -like pattern. The diapered back ground is 
similar to that which fills in the Virgin's panel. Small portions of 
the curious raised ornament are lost, and the base of the centre panel 
has been roughly used, but considering the centuries the picture has 
formed part of a pew it is in wonderful preservation. According to 
contract, as part of the " old materials," this rare relic became the 
property of the joiner, of whom it has been purchased by Mr. F. R. 
Wilson, architect, Alnwick. 

[It cannot be doubted that it is only by a gpreat abuse that so pre* 
cious a relic as this Hexham triptych should have fallen into the hands 
of a local joiner as *' old materials." The incredible apathy of the 
authorities at Hexham in not rescuing the triptych is on a par with the 
rest of their treatment— often denounced in these pages — of their 
curious church. We have no doubt that so well-known an antiquary 
as Mr. F. R. Wilson will take care that the Hexham triptych finds its 
way into some national collection ; and we ought to be glad that it 
has fallen into his hands rather than into the keeping of any one who 
would not appreciate its real value. We observe that Mr. Wilson has 
pointed out, with very good sense, in reply to a critic in a contem* 
porary, that any custody is better for the triptych than that of the 
guardians of the abbey church of Hexham. We strongly advise that 
in all contracts for church restoration a saving clause should be added 
to the effect that any objects of art, perfect or fragmentary, that might 
be discovered in the progress of the works, should not be reckoned 
among " old materials." — £d.] 

[Since we wrote the above sentence, we have received the following 
letter from a valued correspondent. — Ed.] 

To the Editor of the Ecdesiologist. 

Deab Sib, — When Mr. Robinson secured for the South Kensington 
Museum a singers' gallery of the cinque-cento period, which had been 
taken down and discarded by the Italian architects — ^no doubt, because 
though a fine work in itself, it was incongruous in a Pointed building, 
— we all shouted loud enough at the barbarism of the Italians, and 
the good taste and fortune and very superior enlightenment of our 
officials. This Italian architect was clearly quite wrong in turning out 
so good a specimen as this undoubtedly is. If it was an eyesore where 
it was ; doubtless some fitting place might and ought to have been 
found for it, instead of its actually being cast aside for rubbish. But 
are not we, the restorers of Pointed architecture in England, guilty of 
at least equal barbarism ? As churchmen and priests, we must all 
rejoice at the enormous energy that has been excited throughout the 
land in restoring and rendering more fit for God's service the fine 
churches handed down to us by our forefathers. It must be a great 
joy to us all to see our churches once more in good substantial repair, 
with the pew abominations expelled, and those miserable, unchristian 
distinctions, so heavily denounced by S. James, done away w^th. In 
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a few cases we may eren delight in some retium^aiways meritorious 
in the attempt, if not in the success — to the ancient splendour and 
ornamentation of mediseml times. We have in fact advanced so far in 
medissral feeling for art, and in right principles of restoration theo* 
retically, that it was suggested that we should read a very severe 
lesson and administer a rebuke, very well deserved, to the French bo- 
called restorers. But with all sorrow, I ask if we have not, as ecclesi* 
ologists and antiquaries, very much indeed to lament. Is it not a fact 
patent to all, that we are losing yearly multitudes of most interesting 
examples of church work ? 

I will not enlarge here upon the practice of scraping and cleaning, 
so as to look quite uniform and to match the new work, all the 
carvings and the few sculptures that remain in the capitals of pillars 
and the like — ^a practice which I have just seen improved upon in two 
churches in one neighbourhood, in which, the restorers having nicely 
scraped the stone to one surface and colour, the churchwardens have only 
gone a little farther and yellow-washed the whole, walls, pillars, and 
all to make the job complete. And what is more vexing in this case, 
the capitals were very curious and good fourteenth century work, with 
finely wrought heads of biithopa. Leaving out the question of over- 
restoring, which has so changed many old churches, that for educa- 
tional purposes they are about as useless as a scrubbed out Raphael, 
are we not yearly actually losing many admirable specimens through 
our carelessness and lukewarmness ? Such-and-such a church has 
been restored and fitted for service — and there is an end of it with too 
many. But what has become of the old furniture — the old seats, 
stalls, carvings ? Oh ! they were taken in the contract by the builder 
as old materiaU, The screens have probably been cut up and made 
into framings for the entrances or some such other inappropriate use. 

So long, however, as one can see what the contractor is to take, 
there is not perhaps now bo much fear of anything really fine being 
walked off to Wardour Street, or taken to make into antique sideboards 
for the squire of the place. But now-a-days contracts are so carelessly 
worded, that if the finest possible work should happen to turn up 
behind some wainscoting or brickwork, no matter how interesting or 
how connected with the history of the particular locality, off it goes to 
the builder, who may be a common village tradesman, without know- 
ledge or taste, and who may take a fancy to adapt it to his own use — 
perhaps cut up a fine Pointed shrine, and make a box of it, or ornament 
his summer-house with a part, and bum the rest ; or some enlightened 
rural antiquary may get hold of it, and we all know what may then be its 
fate. I once remember being taken to see a gentleman '* quite in my 
own way, so fond of everything that was old, and with such excellent 
taste." Upon arriving, the first thing that struck my eyes was a sort 
of ugly porch before his doot, the sides of which were formed of 
curious painted panels (of course quite spoiled by the weather), taken 
out of one of the neighbouring churches. The whole house was full 
of the same sort of things, cut and mauled about to fit into every 
imaginary ccNrner and place, without any reference to date, taste, or 
former use. 
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I need not say. that what has led me into these thoughts is the 
recent discovery at Hexham. We all know how very rare mediaeval 
English pictures are. Most of us, who have studied the subject at 
all» know how glorious those works must have beeo. Having such 
wonderful examples as we have of English pictorial art in our MSS., 
so far surpassing in colour, drawing, and feeling anything of other 
countries, we must all look forward with the greatest interest to any 
reliques of the ancient English school* the works of which have been 
so nearly destroyed, that one can only point to one or two examples, 
fine indeed, but not to compare with our MSS. treasures. Well, at 
last, a whole, and, as far as one has heard, a perfect triptych has been 
discovered ; and what has become of it ? Why, it has unfortunately 
been sold as old materials to the contractor. Who would have 
thought such a treasure would turn up? Some good things have 
turned up certainly of late years in this way, but then it would be 
such a bother to have to puzzle one's head for a new form of contract, 
which would exclude such discoveries from the term of old materials, 
that the old form is gone on with, and in this case the contractor bags 
the triptych. It might have been to deliver it for a trifle into the 
hands of my friend the antiquary, to renovate the now faded entrance 
to his house ; or for him to try his hand at picture cleaning on it, and 
when he had nearly washed it out, to give the village sign-painter the 
job of putting it in again. The fact that in this particular instance, 
the triptych has fallen into the hands of a gentleman who understands 
it, and will treat it with the respect due to so valuable a relic, is no 
excuse for the abominable carelessness of drawing contracts which 
might cause the destruction of such a work as this, or even of one 
much more important still. This ought to be a warning to all con* 
cemed in church restoration for the future. There ought imperatively 
to be inserted in all old material contracts a saving clause, excepting 
works coeval with the building, and articles of church furniture in 
mediaeval styles. At all events, do not let us make such an outcry 
against those who would take down a fifteenth century gallery, when 
we ourselves, by our negligence risk a mediaeval work of infinitely 
greater interest and consequence. 

I have purposely treated this matter simply as an ecclesiologist, 
anxious for the preservation, in as genuine a state as possible, of all 
ancient works of art. Of course there is still higher ground, which I 
leave for an abler pen than my own : I mean the great impropriety, 
in a religious point of view, of secularizing that which has been 
dedicated to church uses. In conclusion. I beg earnestly to re- 
commend the whole matter to the serious consideration of your 
Society. At any rate let it not be the fault of the Ecclesiological 
Society that such a desecration should occur again. 

I remain, yours very truly, 

Sept. 17, 1862. J. C. J. 
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THE RIGHT TO RING CHURCH BELLS. 

To the Editor of the EcclesiologUt. 

Kemerton, Sept. 5, 1862. 

Dba.r Sib, — ^I am very thankful for the paper on " The right to 
ring Church Bells/' contained in the last numher of the Ecclesiologut^ 
and very glad to see that it has been copied into several newspapers, 
by which a popular and mischievous error will be removed. 

It would have been better if the writer had substituted for " in 
defiance of the remonstrances," and "against the wishes," (p. 190,) 
the words " without the consent," (of the clergyman,) as less sug- 
gestive of the idea of angry altercation or individual fancy. All that 
the ringers, or rather the head of the ringers, has to consider, — clerk 
or sexton, or whoever he be, — is, whether he has the leave of the 
clergyman, (and also, if there be reason to doubt about it, of one of 
the churchwardens). There is no occasion for remonstrance, or ex- 
planation, or private fancy or wish. 

I write, however, for the purpose of vindicating *' the bishops and 
the archdeacons" from the charge of neglect of duty implied in a later 
part of the paper, where they are appealed to, to " take up the subject, 
and point out to the churchwardens their true position and duty.*' I 
should doubt if there be any bishop, archdeacon, or chancellor, whose 
visitation articles, sent to the churchwardens some weeks beforehand, 
to be filled up and delivered to the ordinary at his next visitation, do 
not contain a question to the following effect : — " Is it understood that 
the bells are not to be rung without the consent of the minister and at 
least one churchwarden ?" 

This question has been put, and answered in the affirmative, in my 
visitations, during all the time, twenty-six years, that I have been 
archdeacon. 

One of the cases mentioned by your correspondent, in which parties, 
who had rung the bells after the clergyman had refused his consent, 
were punished for it, occurred three years ago in my archdeaconry. 

The punishment is (1) a monition, a very serious matter in the 
event of the parties repeating the offence ; and (%), what is more 
effectual perhaps, as well as more felt at the time, the payment of the 
costs on both sides. In the case just mentioned I am informed that 
the person offending had to pay considerably above £20. 

In addition to the brochures of Messrs. EUacombe and Lukis, your 
correspondent might have noticed the valuable pamphlet, probably the 
first on the subject, of the Rev. Walter Blunt, (Masters, 1846) ; also 
those of the Rev. Abner Brown and of S. Beaufoy, a noncof^ormiat of 
last century, reprinted by Mr. EUacombe, (Hamilton and Adams.) 

Yours faithfully, 

Thomas Thorp. 
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LEE'S ISCA SILURUM. 

I$ca Silurum ; or, an Illustrated Catalogue of the Museum of Antiquities 
at Caerleon. Bj Jobn Eowabo Lbb, F.S.A., F.G.S. London: 
Longman and Co. 1862. 

Thb ancient city of Caerleon ie fortunate in having so enthusiastic an 
antiquary as Mr. Lee among its residents. It is impossible to speak 
too highly of this gentleman's devotion to his favourite subject, the 
Roman antiquities of Monmouthshire. The present volume is Uie third 
which has issued from his pen, and it contains the substance of his 
former publications, in addition to the contributions of other local 
archaeologists ; besides which, it is copiously illustrated, all the plates, 
even those which are printed in colours, having been drawn on stone 
by the author's own hand. So valuable a contribution to our store of 
knowledge respectiug the Roman occupation of Britain deserves a 
grateful notice at our hands ; and yet the form in which it appears— 
that of an illustrated catalogue of the contents of the Caerleon Museum 
-■-makes a formal review almost impossible. 

Mr. Lee follows the same arrangement of the Roman objects in this 
museum as was adopted by Mr. Wilde in the museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy. This division is according to the nature of the mate- 
rials. The several classes are as follows :^tone, earthen, vegetable, 
animal, and metallic ; coins being added as the complement to tiie last. 
Although the scale of Mr. Lee*s litiiography is not uniform, he is so 
careful in giving his measurements, and his illustrations seem to be so 
accurately drawn, that it is possible to study the Caerleon antiquities 
almost as well in this catalogue as in the museum itself. He begins 
naturally with the inscriptions, the first of which, a sepulchral stone to 
one Tadius Exupertus, records a " German Expedition " of the third 
century (as is supposed), of which there is no record in history. 
Almost every inscription here given has been the subject of literary 
correspondence and friendly discussion. The pith of the observations 
made on each by contemporary antiquaries is generally summed up 
very fedrly by the author. The uninitiated, however, will often doubt 
whether many of these abbreviated inscriptions, some of which are so 
weather* worn and obliterated that the letters can only be guessed at in 
certain lights, can possibly be deciphered. One thing is certain, and 
that is, that the Roman stone-cutters of Isca of the Silures were as 
careless in their orthography as any country mason of our own day. 
Letters are often misplaced, and the use of the nexus is most arbitrary. 
It is curious enough to find pretty clear evidence that, of the different 
inscriptions here brought together, some were not only set up by the 
same persons, but were cut by the same workman. This is the case 
with an altar and a votive tablet erected by one Oallienus and others. 
A memorial of the " first tesserarius" of the Augustan Legion is the 
only known British example of the name of that inferior ofi&cer. The 
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duty of the tesserarius was to receive the watchword of the day from 
the commanding officer, and to publish it to the legion. Another in- 
scription supplies us with a meaning of the word centuria, unknown to 
Ducange or Gruter. In this place it must certainly, from the context, 
be taken to mean the barrack or quarters of the century or company. 
The great uncertainty which attaches to the interpretation of frag- 
mentary lapidary inscriptions is well illustrated in one here given, 
which had been read the wrong way up for fifty years before some one 
thought of turning it upside down. Even so the meaning is not in- 
telligible. Represented approximately in modem capitals, this puzzling 
inscription runs thus : — 

"COHVIII 
CANONIANI." 

We give it as an exercise for our readers' ingenuity. Mr. Franks in- 
terprets it as '* the usual centurial mark, followed by C. JVLII 
CAECINIANI." Others have declared it to be not Roman at all, but 
Bardic or Runic. 

It may be interesting to those who are not professed antiquaries to 
quote Mr. Lee's description of the usual process by which defaced 
lapidary inscriptions are made legible. This plan may often be used 
with great advantage in reading the Lombardic epitaphs which often 
occur in our churches. 

"The slab is to be washed perfectly clean and well moistened ; a sheet of 
dry silver paper it then to be laid upon it, when a singular effect will be ob- 
served. Every part which touches the wet stone partakes of iU dark colour* 
while that portion of the paper which is stretched over the hollows retains lU 
original white appearance. In fact, inscriptions which before were hardly 
visible seem by this process to start into existence as in a moment. The 
paper may then be pressed into the cavities with a soft cloth, and the letters 
traced with a brush and Indian ink. If divided into squares by Unes cor- 
responding with others on a sheet of paper, a very accurate copy may then be 
obtained. Dr. Hiibner has kindly mentioned that for actual ' rubbings' the 
French plan, called by them e$tampage, is a far better plan. A moistened 
blotting-paper (or printing paper) is to be laid on the stone. It is then rubbed 
or tappea with a brush until it enters into every part of each letter ; it is then 
to be taken down while still wet, and put to dry." 

In discoursing of the fictile remains collected in the Caerleon Museum* 
Mr. Lee confirms the statement made by other antiquaries that earthen- 
ware vessels made from the same mould are frequently brought to light 
in places at great distances from one another. The better specimens of 
what is called Samian, or red glazed ware, were probably imported 
from the Continent ; and only inferior pottery made in Britain. Yet a 
mould for manufacturing fictile lamps, of elegant shape, has been found 
in the excavations of Isca Silurum. Those, however, who are ac- 
quainted with Mr. Roach Smith's Illustrations of Roman London will 
not learn much more from the ceramic remains of Caerleon. A flat 
brick, found at Caerwent {Venta Silurum), is remarkable as a specimen 
of the rare objects called graffiti. This tile was scribbled over, while 
the clay was yet wet in the brick-field, by some idle fellow. It bears 
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the name of BeUicianuB» scratched four times in sqcc^smoii. Mr. Lee 
daimB, not withoat reason, that the writing may be taken as an ex- 
ample of the cursive hand of the Romano-Britons. 

In connection with one of these curious beads of coloured glass, 
commonly called *' Dmids' beads," Mr. Lee gives us a pi^oe of folks- 
lore. He tells us that the popular Monmouthshire notion of the origin 
of these beads sgrees almost exactly with Pliny's description of the 
anffumum (Nat. Hist. xxix. 3) : — 

"An old man who died not many years ago used to declare that his uncle 
actually saw the formation of one. His stoir was that, bearing a great 
hissing, he was very much frightened, and climbed into a tree to avoid the 
snakes which were congregating in great numbers, when he saw with perfect 
safety the whole operation. I^ then went on to rdate that one of the snakes 
was killed by the rest, who formed the ring aroond the end of its tail. On 
their retiring he found the bead, or * giain-stone,' as it is frequently called in 
this country. ... A similar account is given by several other people in this 
neighbourhood ; but they do not venture on relating the particulars so mi- 
nutely. My friend, 0. W. Nicholl, Esq., assures me that the same story is 
current amongst the lower orders in the neighbourhood of Usk, and also in 
Glamorganshire. In Cornwall these beads or rings are called glam^neiderf 
which hterally means ^ the serpent of glass.' " 

The process by which these beads were made has never been lost 
among the glass-works of Venice. They were formed out of a tube of 
concentric rings of differently coloured glass. 

After completing his account of the other classes of the Roman anti- 
quities of the museum, which present nothing worthy of notice, and 
adding some t(y) brief observations on a few objects of Celtic and Me- 
diaeval date, Mr. Lee concludes with a sort of aippendix on Caerleon 
itself and its neighbourhood. Ecclesiastical antiquaries connect the 
name of Caerleon with DubritiuS, and recognise it as the original me- 
tropolitan seat of Wales before the archbishopric was transferred to 
S. David's. In Roman times the city was one of great importance. 
It was, in all probability, founded by Julius Frontinus, about a.d. 70, 
and was the station of Uie Second Augustan Legion, which, from its 
protracted stay in Britain, was called Britannica. Isca Augusta, as it 
is called in the Ravenna list, was also known as Isca Silurum (from the 
powerful tribe of the Silures, who lived west of the Severn), to distin- 
guish it from Isca Damnoniorum, the present Exeter. " The word 
Isca,** says Mr. Lee, "is, in fact, the British word Wysg^ with a 
Roman termination, and signifies that the place was situated on the 
banks of a stream. The word is still preserved in the name of the 
Usk, the river on which Caerleon is situated." He continues, '* The 
modern name of Caerleon is generally supposed to have been derived 
from Caer, the British word for a camp or fortified city, and leon, a cor- 
ruption of legiottum, thus making it ' the city of legions.' *' Some 
Welsh authorities, however, spell the word '* caer-Uion,*' or " the city 
of waters" — a name which is said to be very appropriate to its position 
among the windings of the Usk and its tributaries. Of the Roman 
fortress many of the walls remain, ten or twelve feet high in the highest 
parts ; and its plan, as well as that of. the city and its principal build* 
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ingB, has been iDgenioualy traced oat. Some notes on tbe early his- 
tory of Caerleon are contributed to the present volnme by Mr. Wake- 
man. He refers to its importance as the capital of the Roman province 
of Britannia Secnnda; and, estimating its area within the waUs as 
about fifty acres, calculates that it had from *siz to seven thousand in- 
habitants. He discredits, of course, the gbwing accounts given by 
Giraldus Gambrensis of the Roman pahices and public buildings as sur- 
viving even in his time. The only event at Isca Silurum, during the 
Roman period, which is recorded, is the martyrdom of Julius and 
Aaron, traditionally declared to have happened in the persecution of 
Diocletian. Into the later history of the place we need not enter. 

The author has modestly confined himself to his immediate task — 
that of explaining the contents of the interesting museum which owes 
so much to his care. His collections will be extremely useful to the 
fiiture historian, whenever he is to come, who shall undertake the im- 
portant work of describing, with all the lights of modem discovery, the 
period of the Roman occupation of Britain. But in general interest this 
volume falls short not only of Mr. Roach Smith's researches into the 
archseology of Roman London, but of a work with which it may be more 
fairly compared, the Connhan (the modem Cirencester), published a 
few years ago by Messrs. Buckman and Newmarch. We have often 
called attention to the zeal and patience with which British antiquities 
are now studied in every quarter. Mr. Lee, who is described as the 
honorary secretary of the Monmouthshire and Caerleon Antiquarian As- 
sociation, has an able colleague in Mr. Octavius Morgan, who has con- 
tributed much useful information to the work before us. A volume 
like the present one, which can scarcely be published a^a remunerating 
price, certainly deserves the support of all who have at heart the en- 
couragement among us of the study of the archaeology and history of 
our native country. 



RESTORATION OF THE GUILDHALL, LONDON. 

Wb see, with alloyed satisfaction, that the Corporation of London are 
about to spend a large sum, not less indeed than £30,000, in the re- 
storation of the Guildttiall. Designs have been prepared by Mr. Bun- 
ning, the surveyor to the city, and formally adopted by the Corpora- 
tion. The task of bringing back the great civic hall to oonlbrmity 
with its Third-Pointed type, in a certain way, is not a very difficult one, 
and in most of the detidk Mr. Buiming could scarcely go far astray. 
But we confess that we should have been better pleased if so important 
a work had been put in stronger hands. The south front of Ghiildhall 
is strictly a new work ; and, mindful of the glories of Ypres, Louvain, 
and other H6tels de Ville, we should have desired something much 
more striking and original than Mr. Bunning's most insipid produc- 
tion. It is a great evil that a gentleman, admirably fitted for the duties 
of surveyor, should be placed by accident in a position which requires 
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special gemus and originality. We are astonished that in these days 
any one should think it reasonable, that an official suiyeyor should be 
entrusted with works which are quite beyond the range of his ordinary 
experience. It becomes an absurdity that great architectural works 
should be given, as by a privilege^ to gentlemen who, however well 
£tted for the routine work of their offices, have never been calledupon 
to make original designs. So considerable a work as the H6tel de 
Ville of the greatest city of the world ought undoubtedly to have been 
submitted to (at least a limited) competition: 

Three lithographs of Mr. Bunning's designs are before us; two 
showing the proposed new roof, the third the new south facade. The roof 
is heavy, and commonplace to a degree — a mere vulgar hammerbeam 
late Third-Pointed conception, with hideous pendentives. All the de- 
tail is of the coarsest, meanest, and vulgarest kind. In fact we can 
hardly imagine a poorer roof of the sort. Something much better than 
this — ^much lighter and more graceful — ought to have been provided. 
A real architect would have considered whether some new develop- 
ment of vaulting, with very light materials, might not have been 
devised. As it is, we have in this design just such an " academic " 
Third-Pointed roof as any architect's apprentice would turn out after 
n few months' routine in an office. It is altogether unworthy of the 
place and the age. 

But the south fa9ade is even worse. We really think the present 
grotesque front is more dignified than the proposed new one. An 
open archway between two attenuated oriels is the motif of this de- 
-sign. It would pass muster, perhaps, as the entrance to a well- 
endowed hospital in a third-rate town. SmaUness, meanness, and 
unsuitableness could hardly be better exemplified. Many a country 
parsonage has better bow-wuidows than are here given to flank the 
single doorway. These have two lights in front, and one light in an 
oblique return on each side ; and are capped by a petty open parapet. 
Above there is a story with square-headed Tudor windows, the whole 
being topped by a flat parapet, stepped in the middle, so as to hold 
the City arms ; while two gigantic pinnacles, with top-heavy finials, 
rise useless and meaningless, one on each side— disconnected from the 
slender buttresses below them, and countervailing no pressure from any 
quarter. Is it not astonishing that, at this time of day, there is no 
tiiought in such a design as thu of memorial sculpture ? There is not 
even a flower-moulding inside or out. The greatest stretch of fancy 
is in some cabbage-like crockets here and there ; unless we except the 
griffins which support the City arms and the sword-bearer's cap which, 
in high relief, surmounts them. Seriously, this restoration, is a dis- 
grace to us ; and we heartily wish that the Guildhall of London had 
been allowed to remain a few years longer in its present condition. Is 
it impossible, we wonder, to stay this waste of money, until something 
better can be devised ? 
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THE LATE MR. LE STRANGE. 

We cannot allow the Ecclesiologist to appear, without some expres- 
eion of the deep regret which has been caased in ecdesiological circles 
by the sudden death of Mr. Styleman I^e Strange. His loss in many 
ways is irreparable. Mr. Le Strange had been for many years a mem- 
ber of the committee of the Ecdesiological Society, an occasional con- 
tributor to these pages, and an invaluable guide in the adjudication of 
our annual colour-prizes. He is known to the public as the self- 
denying amateur artist, who has for years been engaged at his own 
cost in painting the roof of the nave of Ely Cathedral. We hope that 
he has left behind him enough sketches to enable this great work to 
be finished according to his own designs. He was about at the time 
of his most unexpected death, (which was occasioned by heart-disease,) 
to undertake the painting of the east end of the new church of S. 
Alban, BaldwinVgardens. We have not yet heard whether this work 
can be continued by any worthy successor. This is not tbe place to 
speak at large of the personal merits and private character of the friend 
whom we have lost. Suffice it to say, that Mr. Le Strange was in all 
respects the model of a Christian gentleman ; and his lamented death, 
in the very prime of life, has left a gap among his ecdesiological col- 
leagues which is not likely to be filled up. It deserves notice, that this 
loss is the first caused by the hand of death among those who have 
been most nearly concerned from the very first in the ecdesiological 
movement. 



FLORAL DECORATION. 

A Few Plain Rules and Hints for the Floral Decoration of Village 
Churches, Mozleys. 

Wb can reeommeBfd this modest little brochure. To show the natnre 
of the book and the completeness of the rules, we will extract tbe 
directions for making wfeaths of evergreens, which the writer calls 
^* the root and branch of the whole matter." 

'' RCJLB FOR MAKING LARGE WREATHS. 

*' Take a thick cord for the fouodation — ascertain that it is the required 
length : for arches and windows, it is best to work the two sides ia distiact 
pieces, as they must be twined from top to bottom, and correspond in arraoge- 
ment ; form a loop at the upper end, from which to suspend the wreath when 
completed. Have a good supply of evergreens prepared in suitable lengths, be- 
fore you begin your work ; great care must be taken that these are not toosmaU, 
as it is impossible to make a graceful large wreath, if this mistake is made : a 
good length of stalk insures firmness, and allows the leaves to fall with grace 
and ease. Holly, laurel, and yew or fir to spray lightly at the sides, form nice 
wreaths for Christmas : much time is saved if two persons assist in making 
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one wreath — one working, and the other supplyins all that is neoeaaary. The 
twine to bind it with, mutt be uaed in short leneths ; the cord must be held 
in the left hand, and the evergreens placed one by one, each over the other, 
under the thumb, while they are carefully and firmly bound together with the 
twine held in the right hand. 

'* The importance of placing each piece over the other, and on one side of 
the cord, is to insure a smooth background, to lay on the wall ; and to give a 
rich fall effect in iront. 

"Be velry careful never to allow the twine /• looten, or the whole work 
will become disarranged. 

" These wreaths may be easily fixed in their positions, if large hooked nails 
are placed at intervals of two or three feet round the arches — and which are 
very little perceived if left in permanently — as upon these the wreaths rest, 
being secured above bv the loop, which hangs on the centre nail. 

** It gi^ea a veiy rich effect to the church, if round the small windows are 
placed wreaths of laurel leaves, sewn on calico ; these, being very light, can 
pe fixed into plaster with such small nails as will not at all deface the walls. 

" Frontals or borders, for pulpits, lecterns, or fonts, can l^e formed in a 
similar manner, of ivy or holly leaves, several inches wide, with a few bunches 
of holly berries fastened on at intervals ; these, from their lishtness, being 
easily fitted into any form the architecture or carving may take. — Pp. 5—7- 

The following concluding advice may also be quoted : 

" Flowers for wreaths last longer if gathered the day before they are re- 
quired, the water which they imbibe during the night giving them an increased 
vigour. 

** Yotng green leaves in the spring should never be used, as they fade in a 
few hours. 

" White broom and fern leaves form elegant backgrounds for bouquets. 

" The Christmas rose or hellebore is a lovely flower for bouquets. 

" The double narcissi, large yellow ranunculus or globe flower, and purple 
pansies, with scarlet geranium, form a beautiful combination for small devices, 
with box, myrtle, or arbor vitie. 

" If any wreaths are placed upon stone, it is well to put a piece of oiled 
cl<lth nuder them, to prevent any stain which might be caused by the moisture 
from the moss. 

" Never begin wreath making without having a pair of scissors attached to 
the waist, or they will assuredly be soon out of sight, though not out of 
mind. 

" Let me give one cantion against doing too much ; the architecture of the 
church should be decorated, not concealed, as it too often is by thick wreaths 
hung in festoons, looking more fit for a drawing-room than a church ; the 
form of an arch is its beauty; why then direct the eye to anything else? 

" The details of church decoration must depend upon the taste and feeling 
of each decorator, but let all be done with a meaning. 

*' Cottagers soon become interested in the work, and are proud if they have 
any flowers they can contribute towards the good cause ; farmers also may 
easily be led to feel a pleasure in giving their sheaves of corn which after- 
wards can be distributed amongst the poorest and most deserving of the 
parishioners. 

" I need scarcely remind my readers that the more church work is brought 
amongst the people, the more interest and value will they feel for their 
church ; in this particular work, even little children may be taught to feel 
the pleasure of giving their help. May then the revival of this good old 
custom be the means of impressing upon tkeir minds, and not on theirs alone, 
the purest and deepest feelings of love and thankfulness towards Him Who is 
the • Author and Giver of all good things.* "—Pp. 25—28. 
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THE OLD HUNDREDTH PSALM TUNE. 

To the Editor of the EccJesiologist. 

Peweey Rectory, Sept. Sth» 
Dbab Sib, — ^I enclose a setting of " Old Hundredth,'* which I have 
just found in an old Scotch Psalm-book, entitled '* The P^almes of David 
in Ptose and Meeter, with their whole Tunes in foure or moe parts, 
and some Psalmes in Reports. — Printed at Edinbui^h, by the Heires 
of Andrew Hart. Anno Dom. 1 635.'* 

All the Tunes have the melody in the Tenor, and some have a part 
called " QyiNTvs." in addition to the ordinary four. The book is ap- 
parently intended for use by two persons facing each other, being 
arranged thus: 



P^ell. 

Chbshibb Tunb. 


"cnsivg 


Church Part. Tenor. 
Contra. 

Glasgow Tunb. 


'BMAX BBIHSBHQ 

*tn«rag 

•^iqqHJ. 


Church Part. Tenor. 
Contra. 

CuLBOB Tunb. 


'■Max ilODBVIO 

'snsrag 
•sn^ainQ 

•^iqqHX 

*BMax BOHinQ 


Church Part. Tenor. 
Contra. 



The tune commonly known as " Dundee " appears here under the 
name of "French Tune," while •• Dundie Tune" is that called 
*' Windsor " in Hymns Ancient and Modem. 

Faithfully yours, 

J. F. Ravbnshaw. 

PSALMB 100. 

Contra. 
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FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 

Th£ fine church of S. Andrew, Bayonru, which we have already criti- 
cised, is defaced (as we learn torn a recent visitor) by a miserable 
painted reredos, representing drawing-room curtains. The large rose 
window in the south transept is filled with painted glass : but the 
glazing is almost flush with the inner surface of the wall, without any 
moulding or chamfer. The effect of course is unpleasing. BayoHne 
Cathedral has lately received coloured decorations in the vaulting cells 
of some of its side chapels. 

The June number of the Abb6 Gorblet*s Revue de VArt Chretien 
contains, among other articles, a notice of M. Breton's recent work on 
Athens. This describes the Christian antiquities of Athens as well as 
those of an earlier date ; M. Breton gives a ground-plan and an in- 
ternal perspective of the subterranean little ruined basilica of the Holy 
Apostles, situated near the grotto of Pan. The roof is a kind of 
round-arched barrel vault ; and retains the traces of frescoes, which 
are supposed to be of the 10th century. M. Breton seems to imagine, 
and M. Corblet does not correct him, that the original entrance was at 
the apse, and the altar at the opposite end 1 The chord of the apse is 
occupied by a low well, within which is the ancient fountain of the 
Clepsydra, mentioned in Aristophanes and Plutarch. We imagine that 
the altar was immediately over this fountain, and that the little church 
was built on this spot, in order to consecrate the spring. 

In the May number of the Chrisiliches Kunetblatt, there is a highly 
laudatory description of Mr. G. G. Scott's new church of S. Nicolas, 
in Hamburg, with an engraving of the pulpit. This is of stone, octa- 
gonal, supported on shafts, with an enriched central column. Figures 
of Apostles stand at the angles, and the desk is borne by an eagle. 
The ascent is by a long flight of stone steps with metal balustrade 
winding round a pier. 

We observe that our proposal to collect, under the head of Foreign 
Gleanings, various scraps of information with respect to continental 
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ecclesiology is notioed, with approbation, by the Organ fur Chriatliche 
Kunst, in a paper entitled Kvnatbericht au$ England, This joamal 
contains a paper by Mr. Ernest Weyer on some of the ancient 
churches in Koln ; and an engraving of a new pastoral staff for the 
(Latin) patriarch of Jerusalem, worked by Gabriel Hermeling. The 
design of this is not remarkable. A group of the Adoration of the 
Wise Men occupies the middle of the crook ; and four small figures, 
in the solid, under stiff Gothic open canopies, form a circlet round the 
upper part of the staff below the crook. 

A monogpraph of the church of Borgund in Norway, with ground- 
plan, a perspective, and sections, by Mr. N. Nicolaysen, has been pub- 
lished at Christiania. This is one of the Norwegian timber churches. 
The plan' is a parallelogram for the nave with a narrow aisle ronniog 
all round it, and a chancel, ending in a circular apse : while an ad- 
ditional external aisle runs round the whole building. Over the middle 
of the nave there is a kind of raised belfry stage : and over the ex- 
tremity of the apse is a small circular turret. Large wooden crosses 
end the lower gables. The upper gables have fantastic carved orna- 
ments, curving outwards, in most barbaric fashion, like the gables of 
Japanese houses. The construction is rude but strong. The carved 
heads and details are coarse, and seem to have a Romanesque cha- 
racter. 

In the Bnlleiin Monumental (No. 3) we find an illustrated paper by 
M. A. Pannier, on the Roman Antiquities discovered last year at Lisieux, 
and an account by M. Renault of an Archaeological Excursion in the Ar- 
rondissements of Louviers and Les Andelys. This contains a descrip- 
tion of the churches of Notre Dame and St- Germain of Louviers, of 
the village churches of St-Etienne-du-Vauvray and Incarville, and 
others. The church at Vauvray, an apsidal Romanesque building of 
the 1 1th or l^h century has been '* restored,'* and its ancient windows 
removed for the insertion of a larger one with '* roauvais vitraux.'* The 
fine Romanesque church of Notre-Dame-du-Vaudreuil has been re- 
cently restored by M. Simon, an architect of Rouen. The church at 
L^ry is also Romanesque ; that of Pont-de-rarche, built in the second 
half of the 15th century demands immediate steps for its preservation. 
Speaking of the ancient and curious church of Pitres, M. Renault 
says: — 

*' M. le Cur^ me manifesta 1e d^ir de voir r^parei; son .^lise : je combattis 
cette penile ; il est ii souhaiter que, si un travail quelconque est necessaire, 
il soit fait sous la direction d'un ami dei arts et d'un homme de goiit, qui ne 
mette pas sa gloire k tnodemiser I'^glise." 

In the Romanesque church of Pont-St-Pierre a new steeple, designed 
in the style of the 13th century, has just been added at the west end 
of the nave. After describing various other churches and monastic 
ruins, M. Renault concludes with an unfavourable criticism of the 
painted glass placed in the church of Fleury-sur-Andelle. M. de 
Caumont himself contributes a narrative of a visit which he paid to 
Berthouville (Eure) to examine the spot where some silver vases and 
other antiquities of Roman date were discovered some years ago. The 
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Ambons of the churches of Rooie form the subject of a short notioe by 
the Abb^ Noget-Lecondre : and M. Siman describes the desecrated 
church of S. Dominic at Nice. This he considers to be a monument 
of the latter half of the 13th century, although from its architectural 
character any one would suppose it to be of the Transitional style of 
the 12th century. He says : — '* Mais ici il faut se d^partir un peu de 
la rigueur des regies arch^ologiques et se bien rappeler que les centres 
m^idionales, comme le comt^ de Nice, ont 6t6, au point de vue archi- 
tectural, presque constamment en retard sur le centre et le nord de la 
France." This church, it seems, is to be destroyed, and a h6tel de 
ville built on its site. The writer winds up with an appeal to the 
government of the Bmperor, si ielairi et si gSnSrewe, to rescue and 
restore this remarkable building under the care of M. Viollet Le Due 
or M. Duban. The Abb^ Decorde describes a hideous bier, contain* 
ing the image of a putrefying corpse, still preserved in the church of 
Bures- en-Bray, which is supposed to have been used in the perform- 
ance of the •• Myst^re de la Mort." 

The following questions were among others proposed for discussion 
at a congress of French archaeologists held last summer : — 

" 1. Quelles transformatioos les ^glises k une seule nef ont-elles subiesi 
depuis le XI P si^le jusq*au XVP, daos le midi de la France oil elles sent 
si r^pandues? 

" 2. Quelle influence I'esprit modeme a-t-il ezerc^e sur Tart contempo- 
rain ? Quel sera Tavenir de I'art sous cette influence P 

" 3. Les ^^mentK d'un style nouveau pourraientriU r^ulter de I'allianee 
plus intime de rarchitecture, de la peinture et de la sculpture ?" 

Finally M. de Caumont reviews M. Raymond Bordeauxes excellent 
treatise De la Reparation des ^gliseSy Principes d'Arch^ologie pratique 
et appliqu^e, which has just appeared in a new edition. He says of it 
" L'auteur raontre le ridicule de tons ces objets de pacotille que colpor- 
tent les speculateurs avides de faire fortune aux d^pens de TEglise. II 
fait la guerre au carton-pierre, h, la fonte de fer, au zinc, aux imitations 
de marbre et de bois v^n^, aux pavages blancs et noirs qui font d^- 
truire tant de pr^cieuses dalles tumulaires, aux vitraux modemes, si 
durs de couleur et si pauvres de style." It is very satisfactory to see 
so strong a feeling against over-restoration among French ecclesiolo- 
gists. 
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BCCLESIOLOOY OF WORCESTERSHIRE. 

At the late meeting of the Archseological Institate at Worcester, Mr. 
J. S. Walker read a long and minute paper on the Eccleaiology of the 
county, from which we borrow the following quotations. 

Worcestershire contains ^5^ churches and chapels. Of these, 157 
remain for the most part as they were left by the mediaeval church 
builders, saving the introduction of modem fittings and a few minor 
alterations. Nineteen churches have been partitdly, and 31 wholly 
rebuilt, while 45 are entirely new structures, erected principally within 
the last fifty years, though a few were built during the last century, as 
Wribbenhall, Stourport, and S« Thomas's, Stourbridge. 

Of the cruciform structure with a central tower, which may be 
termed the highest development of the plan of a Christian temple, 
whether considered from a symbolical or an sesthetical point of view, 
there are but three examples, exclusive of conventual churches, namely. 
Ripple, Old Broadway, and Alderminster, and the latter is destitute 
of aisles either to nave or «cbancel. Transeptal churches, without 
central tower, lose much of the cruciform effect ; and the transepts 
being lower than the body of the building, have the appearance of 
mere projecting chapels, which they frequently were. There are eleven 
churches of this description, each having a tower at the west end of 
the nave, and four of them, — ^namely, Kempsey, Powick, All Saints' 
Evesham, and Bretforton, — ^north and south aisles to the nave. Crowle* 
Oddingley, Birts Morton, and Middle Littleton are small cruciform 
buildings, without aisles. Seven churches in the neighbourhood of 
Evesham possess a transeptal (hapel on one side of the nave only, five 
being on the north and two on the south side. Castle Morton and 
Severn Stoke have likewise a south transept, which in the latter case 
is balanced by a tower on the opposite side. 

Of churches with aisles, thirty-four have them on both sides of the 
nave ; and twenty- nine on one side only, thirteen on the north, and 
sixteen on the south. In twenty-four instances there is a chapel or 
aisle to the chancel, and mostly on one side only ; while seventy-four 
churches possess neither aisles nor chapels to nave or chancel. 

The tower is almost universally found at the west end of the nave, 
103 out of 126 being so placed ; three stand in the centre of cruciform 
churches, besides the cathedral and the conventual churches of Per- 
shore and Great and Little Malvern, and six between the nave and 
chancel where there are no transepts. At Hampton Lovett, Areley 
Kings, and Cotheridge, the tower occupies the position of a south 
porch ; at Pirton it is on the north side of the nave ; at S. An- 
drew's, Droitwich, north of the chancel ; Stoke Prior, south of the 
chancel ; S. Mary's, Kidderminster, and Eckington, west end of south 
aisle ; at Severn Stoke, north-east of nave ; and at Dodderhill, it forms 
the south transept, havibg been erected in the seventeenth century, in 
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place of the central tower, which was much injured during the civil 
wars. 

Forty bell turrets rise from the west, and only three — ^Wyre» Alston, 
and the desecrated chapel at Netherton — from the east end of the 
nave. Sapey Pitchard church has neither turret nor tower, the bells 
being hang just beneath the roof at the west end. 

Chancels are generally well developed, and even in the smallest 
churches are, aa a rule, distinctly marked by being lower and narrower 
than the nave. This is not, however, invariably the case, as in some 
instances the chancel appears externally to be a mere prolongation of 
the nave. Pershore abbey church and the crypt of the cathedral are 
the only examples we have of the apse. 

About sixteen high chancel screens remain more or less perfect ; the 
finest are those at Shelsley Walsh, Little Malvern, Upton Snodsbury, 
and Diockley. The screen at Sedgeberrow is of a very unusual design, 
havUig painted boards instead of tracery, and the lower part of stone. 
At' Castle Morton is a very perfect high screen, surmounted by the 
royal arms, and bearing the date of 1682. The screens at Alvechurch 
and Hampton Lovett were removed during the recent restoration of 
those churches. The lower or solid panels alone sometimes remain in 
their original position, as at Alfrick, Wickhamford, and Birts Morton, 
where the gates are still perfect, as they are also at Middle Littleton. 
Rood*loft8 still exist at Besford, Leigh, and Strensham ; they are of 
late date, and enriched with colour. The one at Strensham, contain- 
ing twenty-four painted figures of saints and martyrs, now forms the 
front of a western gallery ; and the loft at Bredon was removed about 
1849. The rood-Seam remains at Little Malvern and at Shelsley 
Walsh. 

The only example of an original reredos I have met with is at Sedge- 
berrow ; it consists of three large canopied niches, extending the whole 
width of the five-light east window, the centre niche being raised con- 
siderably above the side ones, and in front of the window ; but the 
whole is much mutilated. 

No original stone altar remains. A portion of one figured in the 
" Glossary '* as existing at Bengeworth (at the east end of the north 
dsle), was destroyed when the church was repewed some years ago. 

Sedilia are scarce. The triple arrangement occurs in ten churches, 
the most elegant being the Decorated ones at Kidderminster and Chad- 
desley Corbett, and the Early English ones at Kempsey. Double 
sedilia are met with in four churches. At Sedgeberrow and Brickle- 
hampton they have much the appearance of stone arm-chairs. One 
wide arch encloses the seats at Alvechurch, and there is said to be a 
single sedile at Beoley. 

Piscinse are very general, occupying the usual position in the chancel-* 
aisle, and south-east of nave. They are commonly under a plain 
trefoil-headed opening, but there is a rich example under a projecting 
canopy at Sedgeberrow. Double piscinae are very rare, the only ones 
I know of being at Fladbury and the cathedral (elegant Early English), 
and in the window-sill of a chapel in the cathedral crypt. The pis- 
cina at Kempsey contains three carved brackets, instead of the usual 
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shelf. At Bredon is a sort of low-side-window at the back, opening 
into the churchyard. The piscina is placed across the south-east angle 
of the chancel, at Hill-Croome» and in the east wall, south of the altar, 
at C^reat Comberton. 

We have but few Easter sepulchres. There is a richly moulded 
niche, having much the appearance of a large piscina, on the nortli 
side of the sanctuary at Chaddesley Corbett, which was probably used 
for the purpose, as were also, no doubt, recessed tombs occupying a 
similar position, as in the very fine example at Bredon. 

IjOw- side* windows are occasionally met with, but always blocked up, 
as at fladbury, Chaddesley Corbett, Pedmore, and Holt. At the latter 
church are two of these openings, one under the north-west window of 
the chancel, and one in the aisle exactly opposite the other. The 
westernmost window on the south side of the chancel is sometimes 
lower than the others, and doubtless served the same purpose, whatever 
that might have been. Squints, or Hagioscopes, as they have been 
termed, are not so common as in some districts, where the more fre- 
quent occurrence of intricate ground-plans rendered their introduction 
desirable. There are good plain examples at Little Malvern, opening 
from the side chancels into the choir ; at Belbroughton is one com- 
manding a view of the altar from the rood-stairs ; and one at S. John's, 
Worcester, has been obliterated by the alterations recently carried 
out at that church. 

Stalls, with miserere seats, occur at the cathedral. Great and Little 
Malvern, Ripple, and Holy Cross, Pershore. The original chancel 
seats, returned against the screen, remain, at least on one side, at Birts 
Morton, Sedgeberrow, and Huddington. Altar tables and rails are 
generally of a date subsequent to the Restoration. 

Side-chapels or aisles to the chancel are frequently an extension of 
the nave aisles eastward, sometimes to the extreme end of the chancel, 
as at Claines, Rock, S. Lawrence Evesham ; S. Alban, S. Helen, S. 
Andrew, and S. John, Worcester ; but often only one bay, eastward 
of the chancel arch, as at Bromsgrove, Stoke Prior, and Alvechurch. 
Chapels with a gabled roof, and attached to the chancel, are often the 
private mortuary chapels of the lords of the manor, as at Spetchley, 
Hampton Lovett, Bockleton, and Cotheridge. 

There are original vestries at Bellbroughton, Chaddesley Corbett, 
Rock, Stoke Prior, and Suckley ; all on the north side of the chancel, 
and having lean-to roofs, except Suckley, which is gabled transversely. 
At Rock and Stoke Prior is an upper as well as a lower chamber, the 
latter being vaulted with stone at Stoke. 

Passing on to the consideration of the nave, we find that it seldom 
exhibits any great height, owing to the absence of the clerestory, which 
occurs but in ten churches, and two or three of these possess it on one 
side only. The " Late Perpendicular*' church of S. Lawrence, Eve- 
sham, stands alone in having a clerestory to both nave and chancel, 
but here it does not a£Fect the external appearance of the building, 
being hidden from view by the gabled roof of the aisles. There is a 
Norman clerestory at Overbury, which is now an internal feature, in 
consequence of the widening of the aisles and the raising of their 
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roofs in the fourteenth century. Eighteen churches have aisles with 
gabled roofs, but in the majority of cases the aisles are under lean* to 
roofs. The south aisle at S. John^s, Worcester, and the aisles at 
Kiogsnorton, are gabled north and south ; the transverse gables, in 
the latter instance, being, however, a comparatively modern addition. 
Judging from old prints, the aisles to the former churches of S. Martin 
and All Saints, Worcester, were treated in a similar manner. The 
eastern bay of the aisle often formed a chantry or other chapel, the 
piscina and other indications of an altar being of common occurrence 
in this position ; and the screen also remains at Salwaqie. At Shelsley 
Walsh, the south-west angle of the nave was screened o£P to form a 
chantry, there being but one other example of such an arrangement in 
the kingdom. 

Roofs are for the most part of siihple construction, the trussed rafter 
being the most common type, and it has always a good effect, which, 
however, is generally destroyed owing to the fashion which prevailed 
some century or more ago of plastering open timbered roofs. Good 
cradle roofs exist at Sedgeberrow and Great Comberton ; the timbers 
of the latter are remarkably massive, and neither of them has ever 
been plastered. There is a good Perpendicular roof over the nave at 
Bromsgrove, and others of the same period at S. Peter*s, Droitwich, 
Church Honeyboume, Chaddesley Corbett, &c. ; but perhaps the finest 
is at Eckington, where the collar pieces are richly ornamented with 
carving, the whole being now hidden from view by the introduction of 
a lower plastered roof. Remains of coved and panelled roofs occur at 
Abberton, North Piddle, and at Grafton Fly ford, where, at the east end 
of the nave, it is richly painted with the evangelistic symbols, stars, &c. 
There are flat panelled wooden ceilings over the transept at Severn 
Stoke, the chancel at Newland, the sanctuary at Besford, and the nave 
at Little Malvern, the latter now plastered. 

Stone vaulting is very rare : the only large spaces thus covered are 
the Cathedral and Pershore Abbey Church. Amongst the smaller 
examples may be mentioned the tower and choir chapels of Great 
Malvern Priory Church, the chancel of Overbury, the chantry chapels 
at Evesham, the towers of S. Andrew, Worcester, Halesowen, and 
Hampton, the porches of Bred on and Fladbury. 

Fonts are chiefly of the Norman and Perpendicular periods, the former 
being generally circular on a cylindrical stem, and the latter octagonal. 
The font at Wamdon is heptagonal, and a few are Early English and 
Decorated. Traces of stoups are frequently to be met with on the 
right-hand side of the doorway or porch as you enter the church, 
though at Crowle it is on the left-hand side. Just within the doorway 
at Bricklehampton is a circular stoup, apparently Norman, and the 
only perfect example I have seen in the county. Above it is a plain 
bracket of the same date. 

I am not aware of any pulpits earlier than the 15th century, and but 
few of this date, as at Overbury, Lulsley, Grafton Flyford (now 
a prayer-desk), and S. John's, Worcester. The only original stone 
pulpit is the well-known and very late Pointed one in the cathedral. 
Jacobean pulpits are very common and bear sometimes an inscription 
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with the date round the Bound-board, ae at Suckley and Broad vr as. 
There is a heavy and very elaborate Bounding-board, surrounded by a 
gilt '* Pelican in her piety/' at S. Swithin's, Worcester. Hour-glass 
stands are met with at Bishampton, Offenham, and Oddingley ; the 
latter is fixed on the top of an iron standard attached to the end of an 
open seat. The stand formerly in Shelsley . Beauchamp church is now 
in the possession of the Diocesan Architectural Society. 

Open seats, though not so general as in some counties, are yet very 
numerous, especially towards the southern and eastern sides of the 
county. The naves of Strensham, Overbury, Ghreat Comberton, Crop- 
thome, Elmley Castle, Chaddesley Corbett, and some other churches 
are still fiUed with them. At Overbury, Bredon, Sedgeberrow, North 
Piddle, Cropthorne, &c.. the bench ends are richly ornamented with 
carved tracery ; while plain standards, having merely a moulded top 
rail, occur at Elmley Castle, Eckington, Birts Morton, Suckley, &c. 
The seat ends at Great Comberton and Chaddesley Corbett are simply 
cut square out of plain oak boarding, without any attempt at ornamen- 
tation ; and in some of our smaller churches seats of still ruder con- 
struction may occasionally be found* There is a sort of plain poppy- 
head termination to some of the standards at Sedgeberrow and the old 
seats at Hanley Castle. 

With the exception of the beautiful windows at Great Malvern, 
Worcestershire is very poor in stained glass. There is, however, a 
considerable quantity of fine old glass at the little church at Oddingley ; 
a few figures also remain at Little Malvern, Kempsey, Sedgeberrow* 
and Himbleton ; and shields of arms and other fragments at Fladbury, 
Seven Stoke, and the Cathedral. 

The limits of this paper will not allow of more than a cursory glance 
at the sepulchral monuments of the county. Good recumbent effigies of 
early date occur at Great Malvern and Chaddesley Corbett. There is 
a cross-legged Knight at Clifton-on-Teme ; also a very fine 14th cen- 
tury one, under a richly moulded recessed arch, at Alvechurch. 

ExRmples of 15th century effigies may be seen at Stanford, Martley, 
and Kidderminster. Altar tombs of the 16th and 17th centuries are 
very common, and are generally surmounted by recumbent or kneeling 
figures (frequently with rows of children at the sides), the whole occa- 
sionally under elaborate arched or flat canopies. The most gorgeous 
monument of this later description is that to the memory of Giles 
Reede (1611), at Bredon. 

Brasses are comparatively rare, being found in seventeen churches 
only. Good examples may be seen at Fladbury, Strensham, Kidder- 
minster, Alvechurch, Blockley, Tredington, Stoke Prior, and Chad- 
desley. Incised slabs are found at Rock, Kingsnorton, Cofton Hackett, 
Staunton, and Shelsley Walsh ; the latter a cross. There is a very 
fine 1 3th-century raised cross on a plain tomb at Hagley ; but the 
most interesting and numerous series of crosses and other memorials is 
to be found at Bredon, where there are also two or three mediaeval 
church -yard monuments. At Shelsley Walsh, and likewise at the 
Cathedral, is a floor-cross formed of encaustic tHes, A cast-iron slab, at 
Himbleton, is dated 1680. 
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Fusmg to the considendoii of the exterior, the Tower fint demands 
our notice. It has been already stated that the west end of the nave 
is by far the most common position for the tower ; but wherever placed 
they bear for the most part a strong general resemblance to each other* 
being chiefly of the Perpendicular s^le, and divided into two or three 
stages, in the upper of which is a two-light belfry window on each side. 
The buttresses at the angles are usttaliy placed diagonally, and some- 
times extend up to the pftrapet» as at Upton Snodsbury, where they 
are of great projection and have no less than seven set ofis. Western 
towers generally have a three or four-light window in the lower stage, 
opening into the church ; the rest of the tower up to the belfry stage 
being quite plaia» and merely pierced with small square^headed or 
arched openings. The parapet is mostly embattled* with pinnacles at 
the angles, though these are often wanting, while the roof is either flat 
or leaded ; or pyramidal, as at S. John's, Worcester, Pedmore, Birts 
Morton, Pendock, and others; or gabled like Hampton Lovett. 

The staircase is sometimes carried up within a turret projecting ex- 
temaUy from the tower, as at Stransham, where it is square and placed 
at the south-east angle, the eastern side being flush with the tower 
wall, which gives the latter an appearance of great width when viewed 
in that direction. A similar arrangement exists at Borrow, but here 
the efl^ect is • still more singular, the tower wall being extended as a 
buttress in the opposite direction so as to match the turret. 

(To be continued,) 



SEQUENTIiE INEDITiE. No. XXVIH. 

CXXVL In Fksto auouBST Dominico. 

Thx following sequence — which, to our mind, may rival the best of 
Godeschalkus — is from the pen of one of the most eminent Prelates 
of the English Communion. " Should you,'' he writes, " deem it 
worthy of insertion in any of your Seguentia Inedita, perhaps it might 
show that Bishops even of the nineteenth <9entury still turn their poor 
unworthy thoughts into the channel of the ages of faith." We have 
marked the responsory verses by corresponding letters. We certainly 
feel a little proud in making these pages the medium for the first Not* 
kerian composed since the Reformation, and one so especially and in* 
trinsically beautiful, 

a Te, Jesam Christum, adoramos : te Filinm Dei : te incamatum 

propter nos. 
a Te Fihum glorificamus dulcissimum dulcistimie Virginis Mariee. 
b In nomine tu0| Jesu, omne genu flectitur ccelestium, terrestriom 
quoque, et infemorum. 
• b In ccelo auditur cantus Angelorum in circuitu Throni, et Ani- 
malium et ScDiorum 
VOL. XXIII. d q, 
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Voce dicentium maguA, Dignos est Agnus qui occisus est aoeipere 

virtutem et divinitatem, 
c £t sapieatianiy et fortitudinem, et honorem, et gloriam, et bene* 

dictionem. Alleluia. 



Versus \ 
trrespon- > A solis 
sorius. J 



ortu usque ad occasum laudabile Nomen tuum. 



d Tuea Verbum Dei : tu es Sapientia summi Patris. 

d TvL, eo-ietemus et oo-aequalis Filius Inseniti. 

e Tu, ut participem tuae Dinnitatis nos faceres, 

e Consors natune hominis nou dedignatus es fieri. 

/ Te .predestinatam. Alleluia, mundi Salutem adoramus : 

/ Te Sacrificium in ccelo et in terr& juge confitemur. 

g Te populi tui edulium, Panem Vivum, de coelo desoendentem 

comedimus. 
g Te judieare yivos yentumm, et mortuos, et seculum per ignem, 

deprecamiur. 
h Subyeni er^ servulis tuis misellis ad te de h&c valle lacrymaram 

suspirantibus. 
k Ab horrendis insidiis et tetr& potestate Sathanse et angelorum ejus 

serra nos. 
h Gratiam almi Spiritus tui, Consoktoris perdulcissimi, infunde 

nostris cordibus. 
i Vias tuas nobis, Christe, demonstra et semitas tuas edoce nos. 
i Da nobis de te vi^ere, te amare, pro te pati, in te mori. 
i £t tandem fac nos, post emensos labores, in Patrii videre te. 

CXXVII. In Festo S. Laurentii. 

The following is from the Limoges Missal, to which we have re- 
ferred in No. XXVII. 

Alme martyr Domini, gloriose enim athleta, 

Voces nostras audi aure placatissim^, 

Ut mereamur dignas tibi laudes canere in b&c aul& sanctd, 

Quas hodie celebrat cuncta simul caterva in tua solenmia. 

Qui per fidem caritatis digne triumpbi meruisti palmam, 

Et per preoes tuas et per crucis sienum csecos illuminabas, 

Et ecclesiee tbesauros tuis manibus donabas: (in coelo thesaurus manibus 

pauperum portatur :) 
Et seauendo majgistrum voce clar& proclamabas : Quo progrederis. Pater, sine 

filio ad victimam P 
O beate summe martyr Laurehti, qui inter martyres gloriose regnas. 
Intercede pro nostrorum crimine : ut mente devotft celebremus festa; 
Ut cum Sanctis omnibus mereamur nos gaudere : ut dignis precibus illi nos 

adjuvent in secula. 
O rex eeteme Deus, qui sine fine regnas, junge nos cum ipsis in coclesti regno, 
Tibi sit gloria qui gubernas cuncta maria et ardua montium cacumina : 
Qui es Trina sancta majestas seterna tua, salva nos per cuncta secula. Amen. 

CXXVIII. Pbosa in Festo Sancti Stbphani; qujb dicitur ad 

[PRIMAS] VeSFERAS. 

The following is from a Missale iEduense (of Autun) preserved in 
the Library of lamoges. The Alphaism of this, as of so many Christ* 
mas sequences, deserves notice. 
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Gloriow dies adett qnft procenit pnepotens ex VirgiiuB aolL 

Idem Deut oonditor hominum factus est Homo die istA. 

Quam glomm cecinere Deo saneta agmina, 

Regi nato quern quoque vox canat liquide natura. 

Ipse namque ut curaret nostra facinora et peccata, noD linquens ooelestia, 

Pnesepio ]M>ni non distulit, ut qui paois viyus erat nobis duet edulia. 

Jam nunc igitur Iseti laudum feramus pneconia. 

Nostra ceitantes ut sit pura mens et oonsdentia. 

O beate protomartyr Stephane cujus ista instat solemnitas prsdaray 

Te ()n>Bsnmus ut possimus obtentu tuo fulti vitn assumere pascua, 

Satiati quibus adeamus dieni cselica contubemalia. 

Quo pangamuB sine fine Christo nato Virgine inTiolat&» 

RegTiantem eum Patre simul orbis regna per omnia, 

Potestas cui et honor est in setema ssBCula. 

Amen dicant omnia. 



CXXIX. S. R0CHU8. 
Another from the same. 



Nomen Rochi infra seriptum. 
Quo a Deo fiiit dictum, 

Ut qui eum deoorant ; 
Pestis, ulcus, depeUatur, 
Sanitasque his reddatnr, 

Qui eum commemorant. 

Tu qui Deo es tam cams, 
£t in luce valde elarus, 
Sana tuos funulos; 



Et in peste nos defende, 
Opem nobis ac impende. 
Contra morbi stimulos. 

Yir tam potens, tam beatns, 
Cum honore oollocatns. 

In coelesti curift; 
Voto, voce, veneretur, 
Ut per ipsum nobis detur, 

Christi fini gloiik Amen. 



CXXX. In Fksto omnium Sanctorum* 

The following Alphai'c sequence is from a Toulouse MS. Missal, 
preserved in the Library of that city. 

O Alma Tnnitas Deus : qui semper es Unitas, 

Qui reples supema : simulque cemis infima, 

Claudis pugilio euncta, que sunt sub cceli facturft, 

Angelorumque quoque astant tibi charifiua agmina sat beata, 

Cherubin atque seraphin jam nunc intonant pneconia voce sonorft, 

Clamantes atque dicentes : Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, Deus : qui regnas per 

omnia tempora, 
Ardentes atque cementes Christum Dominum laudantia per saecula agmina. 
Patriarchse cum pulchris coronis in circuitu sedis tuse sedent in albis, 
Apostolorum chorus ac prophetarum laudabihs exercitus te collaudat, 
Martyrum proclamat chorus Alpha et O, Rex regum bonus : Via, Virtus, Vita, 

Trinitas saneta et benedicta. 
O Jesu, corona nostra, cujus clara rutilant dona : qui setemse vitse eonsequimur 

magna prsemia. 
Tecum in sthra alleluia deeantantes cum pneum&, 
Qua vota nostra annua tendent affatim sincera, 
Syllabatim cum oi^anicft plebs nonnuUa perstrepit melodia ; 
£t voce clarft proclamant quam beata sanctorum agmina. 
Quorum non sol, luna, sea Christus, vera est lucema, 
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Cam quo fulgent, aifami ut nter, hieifer, nabila 

Cum quibus et rutilani eorooaii in am onnes uneti heti «uidM«li pnrparl 

prsBclarft : sociati agminibus Trinitatem Mnetam perpctim oeroentiWi m 

glori& eeternft cum palmft. 
O taneti atque glorion, potctle nobis indulfrenliam, 
Ut cum Doraino UMreamiir Intara per moma. Amen. 

CXXXI. Db Sancto Bogho Conpbbsore. 

From the same. 



In bonore laliratoris, 
Sancti Rocbi confestofia 

Aeatur memoria, 
Qui oe coelo pnmotator, 
£t ad matrem nuntiatur 

Salute angelidU 

Qui de ventre matris natus, 
Signo crucii est signaCoa^ 

Quod sinistro patuit, 
Quartft seztAque ferii, 
Semel kctaas, indicia 

Sanctitalui prabnit* 

Uti muado qui eum posset, 
Et mnndanum fu^um nosse^ 

Mundus niuiidam tannit : 
Omni sprttft ve pateni4» 
Mente toadeiM maupenat 

Ovinia deseniit 

Ac post mortem sui patris, 
£t decessum suae matris^ 

Peregre divertitur, 
Et ad £unos infirmorum, 
Feste dirft pereussorum, 

Festine ingreditur. 

Jesum Christum Deum clamaty 
Signo crucis cunctos sanat, 

Su& providentii ; 
Ad quern venife vir beatnsy 
Prorsus fuit hie sanafaMh 

DivinfiL potentift. 



dritates Italic 
Romse et Longobardiet 

Ssaat snis precibus ; 
Hospital! Plaoentiae, 
Percussus pestis ulice, 

Ahjectus e moenibus. 

Languens dum in sylvis aitity 
Fontem Deus sibi mittity 

Pr»ostensft nebulA. 
Parma eanis panes portitty 
A Gothardo et reportit 

Cane Tivo reguuu 

Sic Tir sanetus coiifortatnr». 
Dum Gothardo coaaolatur. 

In valle miserise, 
Et per angelum sanatnri 
Qui a Deo mittebatur, 

Raphael in aamiiie* 

Postquam in LongobardiA, 
Pioriacia Angleril 

Ponitur in caroere, 
Ab Angelis fovebatur^ 
Bt de coelo h&tabatur, 

Vnus mm lumine. 



Boohna ibi istem 
Cu'i Deua dare sinit 

Tabulam per angelum» 
Qasft divine scribebaiitft 
Senptia ami et ditataur, 

liana Dei syderam. 



CXXXn. Dbg. 10. In Fbstq S. Yaxbhia (Pringipajui]* 

Valeria martyr beala 
Cceli triumphal in 
Diademate redimita, 
Dnpliei perfnlgens ritv sloHi» 
Peperitque ei meritorum 
Beatomm eepia. 

Dum came iRd mnitt viigo pnm 
Permanait» eft martjrr eat afiaetet 
Sanguine' 



Sequeniut IneiiUf. 
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QuaiD be«U hnjut 

Per quam tota floniit Aquitania regenerata ! 

Signa namqoe popoHs per earn sunt demonstrata, 

Nimit terribiba et inaodita. 

Armigero subitam pretcia mortem diram dixit adfotnram. 

Angelas aethereft roborat banc ab aal& ad victricem palmam, 

Gseaa moz framed stat erecta Cbristo subnixa : 

Caput angelicum fert levatum inter brachia : 

Dora marmoris natura sub sacro pede Tirgiuis fit eerea, 

Et vestigia impressa daat indicia quanta sit Valeria. 

Cujus anima sancta fertur in astra angelorum per obsequia knde canorL 

Cemens gentium turba h»c tarn itupenda, Cbristo eoUa saa superba 

dedit de Aucii. 
Aquitania cum duce tota dealbata salntis und&. 
Nova cantica psallit devota, propulsatft idolatri&y 

Cudtans Hebrsum Alleluia. 



CXXXIII. Db Cruoe. 

FVom tbe same. The reader can hardly fttil to be struck with the 
exquisite melody of the following sequence. Its resemblance to the 
Staurotheotokia of the Eastern Church is also remarkable. 



Planctus ante nescia, 
Planctu laxor anzia ; 

Grucior dolore ; 
Orbat orbem radio. 
Me Judaea Filio, 

Gaudia dulcore. 

Fili dulcor unice, 
Singulare gaudium» 

If atrem flentem respiee^ 
Conferens solatium. 

Peetua^ meBteiB» hunini^ 
Torquent tua vulDeni 

QniB mater, quae femina, 
Tam fdiz, taai misera? 

Flos florum, dux morum, 

YenisB venat 
Quam gravis in davis 

Est tibi poena I 

Prob dolor, hinc oolor 

Effugit oris I 
Hinc ruit, hinc fluit, 

Unda cruoris. 

O auam sero dedilus, 
Quam cilo me deseris I 

O quam di^e genitus^ 
Quam ab^e moreris 1 

O quis amor corporia 
Tibi feeilspobal 



O quam dulcis pignoris 
Quam amara prscmia 1 
O pia gratia sic mprientis I 
O selna, 6 scelus invidie gentis \ 
O fera dextera cnicifigentis. 
In pKuis mens patientia I 

O Terum eloquium jnati Simeoiiia I 
Quern promisit gladium sentio doloris. 
Gcmitua suspiria, lacrymseque foria, 
Vnlneris indicia' suit iatenoria. 
PartttsB pfoli mora tn mifai aola me- 
deria, 

Morte, beate^ 
Separer a te, 
Dummodo natef 
Dum crucieris* 
Quod crimen, qam scelera 
Gens commiait e£Fera i 
Yincla, tirgas, ▼ukieraf 
Sputa, spinas, carteia 
8ine enlpft patitur. 

Eeddite mnstissimsB 
Corpus vel exanime, 

Ut sic minoratuB 

Cesset eruciatus, 

Osculis, amplexibus. 
Utinam sic doleam 1 
Ut dolore paveam ! 
Nam plus est dolori, 
&ne morte mori, ^ 

Quam perire citius. 



1 lib. insidia. 
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Quid itupes, gens misera, 

Temm se movere, 
Obtcurari sidera, 

Languidos lugere ? 
Solem privaa lumine. 

Quomodo luceret? 
iEgrum medicamiQe 

Unde coDvaleret. 
Homicidam libera*, 

Jeaum daa suppUdoy 
Male pacem toleraa, 

Veniet seditio. 
Famia, cndia, peatium, 
Sciea docta pondere, 
Jesum tibi moituum» 
Barabbamque viTere. 

Gena ettca, gena flebilisy 
Age peoitentiam, 

Dam aibi flexibilia 
Jeiua eat ad veniam. 



Quoa feciati fontium, 
Tibi prosint flumina! 

Sitim acdant omnium, 
Cuncta lavant crimina. 

Flecte Syon filiae 
Tantse gratse gratiae, 
Juvenis angustiae, 
Sibi sunt deliciie, 

Pro nostril offensia. 
In amplexus ruite, 
Dam pendet in stipite, 
Mutuia amplezibus, 
Separant amantibua, 

Brachiis eztenais. 
In hoc solo gaudeo ; 
Quam pro vobis doleo, 
Vitam quseao reddite, 
Matria damnum plangtte. 

Amen. 



THE MOTETT CHOIJI. 

Tbx following Circular haa been issued by the Committee of the 
Motett Choir. 

" The following Resolutions have been paased at two auooeasive Meetings 
of the Eccleaiolo^cal Societjr'a Committee : — 

"June 24, 18&. — 'That, in the opinion of this Committee, it is deainble 
for Uie Eodeaiological Society to terminate those functions which they have 
for some years undertaken in connection with the prosecution of Church 
Music, and that it be referred to the Officers of the Society to take ateps for 
dissolving such union aa at present exists between the Ecclesiological Society 
and the representatiyea of the late Motett Society.' 

''July 1, 1862. — 'That the President be requested to communicate the 
Resolution of the laat committee on the subject of the union with the Motett 
Choir to the incoming Committee^ with the request that it should take it into 
ita immediate conaideratton.' 

" The result is thus reported in the EccUsioloffist for the present month. — 
July 15, 1862. — 'The Kesolution respecting the proposed disunion of the 
Motett Choir from the Ecclesiological Society was taken into conaideration, 
and it waa agreed that the connection at present existing between the two 
bodies should terminate at the close of the present season. 

*' In consequence of these arrangementa for a friendly dissolution of the 
union which was, with excellent results, formed in 1852 between the Eccle- 
siological and Motett Societiea, a Meeting of the Members of the late Com- 
mittee of the Motett Choir of the Ecclesiological Society, and some represen- 
tatiyea of the muaical portion of the Eodeaiological Society's Committee, 
waa held on Monday, August 4, 1862, at which a new Committee was formed, 
consisting of the Precentor of the Motett Choir and nine other gentlemen, 
who have undertaken the responsibility of endeavouring to carry on the mu- 
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aical operatioQS thus formally resigned by the Ecclesiological Society, and of 
providing the funds required for this purpose. 

'^ These objects they proposed to effect in the same manner and with the 
same arrangements, in all material points, which have latterly been made with 
increasingly favourable results, so far as public attention and interest in the 
work undertaken by the Choir are concerned. 

'' Under varying circumstances, and with different degrees of zeal and suc- 
cess, the operations now to be continued by the Motett Choir have been car- 
ried on since the year 1841. 

" The movement then originated for the improvement of Church Music 
may therefore be now regarded as having attained its majority ; and the body 
through whose instrumentality it has been carried on for the first twenty-one 
years of its existence now enters upon new responsibilities, grateful for the 
fostering care of parents and guardians, not without hope and a reasonable 
expectation of still greater success than it has yet attained ; still enjoying the 
good wishes, sympathy, and support of the Ecclesiological Society ; while by 
a division of labour, and a simplification of its machinery, it will be more 
free to plan and stronger to execute such operations as in future may seem 
best calculated to fulfil the high and important aim which it hitherto has kept, 
and by God's help toiU keep, in view. 

'* The Motett Choir, therefore, at this crisis of its history, appeals to the 
Members of the Church of England, on the highest religious grounds, to 
sympathize with, and to aid in the work to which, with greater independence 
than heretofore, and consequently with greater need of public patronage and 
support, they are now directing their strenuous efforts. 

'* They would respectfully urge upon the consideration of all who desire 
the general improvement of the Music in our Churches that there is no other 
Society, or body of Musicians, which occupies the same field of labour ; that 
it is, notwithstanding, a field which requires cultivation ; and that a united 
effort for this end is more likely to secure the harvest we desire to reap than 
mere individual effort, however laborious, and, in its measure, successful. 

*' Much, no doubt, has been, and is done for the laudable cultivation of 
Music, not only by individuals, but by our Cathedral and other Choral foun- 
dations; much also by the various voluntary Choirs of Churches, and their 
Diocesan Associations ; indirectly, also, by the great Choral Societies in the 
Metropolis, and most other large towns. Music, in its mere artistic develop- 
ment as an amusement and personal enjoyment, has in all its branches mani- 
fold and most praiseworthy illustration ; but with respect to its use in the 
Church, as the vehicle of the most solemn worship, and generally as the 
handmaid of Religion — ^that is to say, in that one relation which, of all others, 
most claims the interest and demands the inquiry of the devout Christian — 
there is not the least fear of contradiction when it is asserted that it is cul- 
tivated by no other voluntary Association with equal attention to its Eccle- 
siastical and Ecclesiological characteristics, in other words, with equal atten- 
tion to Church authority and ritual, Church history. Church propriety, and 
Church wants and requirements, as by the Motett Choir. 

" It has been thought by some that the early years of the Motett Society 
saw the completion of the work which its founders set before them ; that the 
attention of English Church Musicians had been sufficiently roused to the 
importance of the study of the ancient Music of the Church ; and that now, 
with the specimens of the compositions of the great Masters of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries before them—which the Motett Society's Collect 
tion of Ancient Music had placed within easy reach of scholars— each might 
imitate, and perhaps surpass, the universally acknowledged dignity and reli- 

fious sublimity of the schools of Palestrina, Yittoria, Orlando di Lasso, Luca 
f arenzio, in Italy : and of Tallis, Farrant, Byrd, Morley, Tye, Orlando Gib- 
bons, Blow, and Purcell, in England. Had the operations of the Society 
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been oonflBed to the paUicatioii of Made niitod to the English Church of 
the present day, there might be some aemblftnee of truth in such a view : 
thoagh, even in that case, the continued exertions of snch a Society might be 
well applied to the encouragement and assistance of new efforts of a similar 
kind, rendering more familiar to the present generation those immense stores 
of devotional Music with which the prolific pens of the old Masters in France, 
Belgium, Spain, Germany, and England, as well as in Italy, have stored libra- 
ries generally all but inaccessible to die majority of our English Church Com- 
posers. The very laws which they have obeyed and the rmes by which they 
worked, their system of modes, and their views of harmony and counterpoint, 
are but obscurely treated in the works at present available to the English 
student. All the antiquarian research which might tend to throw li^ht upon 
this subject must, according to the original design of the Motett Society, havo 
been a legitimate pursuit, daiming their continued exertions and permanent 
operations. 

" But, it is submitted, the restoration and improvement of the Music in 
our churches are not to be obtained merely by placing good books within the 
reach of composers. An actual singing and hearing of the best models — the 
practice of the Music of the old Italian and other Continental Masters, as 
well as those of the English school still heard in our Cathedrals ; a trial, by 
persons somewhat qualified by such a course of study, of new compositions 
tor the Churoh ; above all, the keeping together a body of Singers and Mu- 
sicians who can from time to time be listened to while they perform either 
the ancient compositions accepted as the models of greatest excellence, or 
modem Music formed upon these as their patterns, or at least by authors en- 
joying the advantage of a thorough acquaintance with them — are objects 
claiming the continuance of the work which, though well be^n, cannot, in 
any practical view, be deemed to have been completed by the original founders' 
of the Motett Society. 

*' Added to these considerations, the delight and deep interest manifested 
generally at the public meetings of the Choir, and openly avowed by many 
earnest-minded auditors — the advantage to the Members of the Church Choirs 
of hearing or assisting in the Music practised by the Motett Choir ; above tSi, 
the interest in the improvement of toe Services of the Church thus difliised 
among the Clergy and others, and reciprocated by the Members of this Choir 
(serving, as it does, for a centre of Church- musical inquiry and illustration) — 
each and all of these reasons seem to forbid the notion of any abandonment 
of the work taken in hand, and hitherto pursued with so large a measure of 
public support and growing approval. 

" It will be for the Church at large to prove whether this view shall become 
still more widely prevalent; and it is therefore requested that all persons 
wishing to have the labours of the Motett Choir continued will i$nmedi4aely 
send in their names, as AnmuU Subscribers^ to the Honorary Secretary. Ex- 
penses are necessarily incurred, for which it is absolutely neoessary to provide 
beforehand by a list of Annual Subscriptions amounting at least to One 
Hundred Pounds. TTtese are to be paid Inf Naoember 22, 1862. 

'* Each Subscriber of One Guinea per annum will receive Six Admissions 
to Reserved Seats at the three Public Meetings of the Choir — t.e., two Five 
Shilling Tickets to each ; Ten Shillings per annum will entitle to Six Half- 
crown Tickets— i.e.. Two Admissions to Middle Seats at each of the three 
meetings ; and Five Shillings Subscriptions will secure Six Shilling Tickets- 
two to each meeting of .the season. 

** Tickets may be purchased, and Subscriptions or Donations paid (as for* 
merly), at Mitcheirs Royal Library, 63, New Bond Street; at Novello's, 69, 
Dean Street, Soho, and 36, Poultry ; at Masters', 78i New Bond Street, and 
33, Aldersgate Street ; and at Hayes', 5, Lyall Place, Chesham Place. 

"It is proposed to hold one of the meetings before Christmas, 1862$ 
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another after EMter, and the third after Whitsuntide, 1863. No additional 
meetinfSj or repetitions of Musie performed at the three regular Concerts, 
are inoluded in the subscriptions. 

'* It is hoped that the amount annually subscribed will erentually justify 
the Committee in engaging the highest professional aid. 

** Rev. Thomas Helm ore, M.A., Hon, Precentor, 

6, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
" Hbnrt George Coxhbad, £aq., Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
3, Miehers Place, Vineyard, Richmond, Surrey, S.W. 
'* August, 1862." 



NEW CHURCHES. 

S, Andrew, LitchurcA, Derby. — ^Drawings of this new church, to be 
built near the railway station, at Derby, by Mr. G. G. Scott, have 
been extensively circulated. The design shows a lofty clerestoried 
nave of four bays, and a chancel of equal height of two bays endii\g in 
a five-side apse. There are lean-to aisles, continued along the chancel ; 
and a half-engaged tower, capped with a lofty octagonal spire, stands 
at the north-west comer. The style of course is Middle-Pointed. 
The apse windows are of two lights, with traceried circles in the head, 
and the clerestory windows are similar traceried circles set in arched 
heads. At the west end there is a double doorway with arched head ; 
and, above, there is a very lofty two -light window, with a traceried 
circle in the head, set between two smaller and much lower windows. 
The aisles have small coupled lights in each bay : and there is a gabled 
south porch. The tower is a good composition of three stages, besides 
a lofty belfry- stage, in which there are tall coupled lancets, carrying 
broad louvre-boards on each side. The spire is of stone, banded, 
octagonal, and broached, without spire- lights. Inside, the roof is 
trefoiled, with tie-beams. 

8, John, Aeklington, Northumberland, — ^This new church consists of 
a nave, with north and south aisles, a chancel, and north and south 
porches. At the west end there is a bell- turret containing two beUs ; 
and on the north side, beneath the roof of the church, which takes a 
second fall to cover it, there is a vestry. The chimney of the latter is 
a bold feature of the exterior. Within, the roof takes the waggon- 
headed form, boarded between the rafters ; the floor is laid with Ack- 
lington quarls ; there is a stone octagon pulpit and font ; two lecterns ; 
und the seats are formed of stained deal. The nave is divided from the 
aisles on either side by four arches, on round pillars, with octagon caps. 
The aisles are lighted by lancets, in couplets ; the western end by two 
openings, each containing two lights, with a circular light above, and a 
circular light in the apex in the gable ; the west ends of the aisles are 
lighted by single lancets. The east end has three lancet lights. All 
the details are - of simple design, and were wrought within the walls 
of Alnwick Castle, and thence forwarded, ready for fitting, to their 
ilestinatioh. The walling is of Acklington stone, dressed quoins, and 
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snecked walling. The church is warmed with a heating apparat08. 
Drawings of this church are to be seen in the architectural gallery of 
the International Exhibition. It has been erected from the designs of 
Mr. James Deason, at the cost of the Duke of Northumberland. 

S. Maurice, Ellingham, Northumberland. — ^This new church has been 
built on the site of a former one, by the friends and family of the 
vicar. Archdeacon Thorp, of Durham, from the designs of an amateur 
architect, the Rev. — Turner. It is not often that we can commend 
the works of amateurs, but in this case we are glad that we can speak 
favourably. We borrow the following description from the account of 
a competent critic. The new structure displaces no work of interest 
either to the parishioners or to the archaeologist. It is an edifice 
which, for vigour and simplicity of design, must be spoken of in high 
terms of praise. The plan is cruciform, consisting of nave and chan- 
cel, and north and south transepts, with the addition of a porch on the 
south side of the nave, and a sacristy on the north side of the chancel. 
A square tower rises ft-om the point of intersection, having closely em- 
brasured parapets ; and a quadi^angular slated spirelet, surmounted by 
a vane. The embrasures, however, are too crowded : and the charac- 
ter of the parapet is clearly Third-Pointed, whereas the general cha^ 
racter of the church is of earlier style. Access is gained to the tower 
by a stair in an isolated turret, springing from the junction of the 
north transept with the nave — a disposition which gives considerable 
movement to the outline of the fabric, as seen from the north-western 
entrance to the churchyard, which is the usual approach from the village. 
The tracery in the windows is of the earliest geometric type, the 
eastern triplet being treated in the transitional First*Pointed manner, 
having three long lancet lights, with cusped heads and pierced circles 
in the spandrils above the cusps of the side lights. The aisle windows 
are identical on both sides, which is rather tame in effect and opposed 
to Northumbrian precedent. Both tracery, muUions, jambs, and sills 
are wrought of the white Bamborough stone. The general masonry 
is of the dawn-tinted stone of the quarry at Brownieside. The treat- 
ment of the interior — in the arrangement of the ritual, the altar, super- 
altar, sedtlia, credence, and sacristy ; the integrity of the various ma-> 
terials ; the contrast of hues in the roseate tone of the masonry, the 
pure tints of the ornamental work, and the faint suggestions of colour 
in the jewelled alabaster dorsal and superaltar ; the retention of the 
natural colours of the woodwork ; the flood of rich dies produced by the 
stained glass in the east window, the crimson and g^ld of the altar 
frontal, and of the reredos hangings — ^renders this edifice one of the 
most devotional in its aspect, the most typical, the most remarkable* 
of the modem churches in the county. The north and south arches 
are chamfered and die into the walls ; the nave arch rests on octagonal 
pillars and caps in semi-relief ; the mouldings of the chancel ardi aiB 
clustered. The roofs are open timbered ; that of the chancel being of 
a more complicated structure, and coloured blue between the rafters ; 
all these features being carefully studied in reference to a gradual en- 
richment towards the altar. The sittings, as are the stalls in the 
chancel, a|re all low-backed ; both retain the natural colour of the 
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woods — oak and pioe. The litany desk and the pulpit are of oak. 
The gospel lectern is of iron, decorated in mosaic-like bands of colour. 
The windows of the nave are filled with quarries arranged in simple 
patterns. One ancient lancet window has been carefully conserved, 
and is built up in the east side of the south transept. The mural 
monuments of the neighbouring ancieut families of Craster and Hag- 
gerstone have shared the same care ; they are disposed on the walls of 
the transepts. The worst part of the work is the painted glass of the 
eastern triplet. Three incongruous figures are squeezed in between 
the three mullions with no reference to each other. Thus S. Luke is 
on the northern light, the Resurrection in the ceutre, and S. Paul on 
the south light. These figures are badly proportioned, small heads 
with large bodies, and immoderate nimbi. As the lights are very long 
the modem stained glass painter has introduced midway canopies of a 
very debased and very badly treated late Perpendicular character, out 
of all harmony with the surrounding architecture. 



PAINTED GLASS. 

Hereford Cathedral, — A two-light memorial window has been erected 
by Messrs. Warrington for the friends of the late Canon Glutton. It 
is of grisaille with nine oval medallions, which contain well-drawn 
groups illustrative of the life of S. John the Baptist. 

Isiip ChmrcA, Os/ardshire. — We have seen a photograph of the win- 
dow executed for this church, by Messrs. Warrington, in memory of 
the late Dr. Buokland, Dean of Westminster. The stonework has 
three lights, with a sex-foiled circle above. The design comprises 
three medallions, representing the Crucifixion between the Annuncia- 
tion and the Noli me tangere : while the circle contains a group of 
the Ascension. The upper and lower parts of the lights are filled with 
angels bearing shields charged with the emblems of the Passion. 

Ilkley Church, Yorkshire. — The east window of this church, a Flam- 
boyant composition of five lights, has been filled with painted glass by 
Messrs. Warrington. The subject is the Crucifixion, the design being 
highly naturalistic and carried through the whole fenestration, without 
regard to the monials. Above is a group of angels. We do not much 
like the character of the design. 

Sowerby Church, Yorkshire. — Here Messrs. Warrington have filled 
the east window — a pseudo^classiqal design — with latp painted glass 
representing the Crucifixion. The design is a fair specimen of the 
style. 
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CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

8. Denis, Stohe^suh'Hamdon, Somersetshire, — ^This very interesting 
church ia under restoration by Mr. Ferrey. The incumbent, wishing to 
excite general interest in the work, has furnished us with the archi- 
tect's report as well as with an interesting account of the church by 
Mr. £. A. Freeman, with some annotations of his own. We should be 
glad if our readers could help by subscriptions so meritorious a case. 

*' My dbar Sib, — ^Haring at your invitation riewed the church at Stoke- 
sub-Hamdon, and made a careful examination of its various parts, I am 
enabled to state that in the course of my experience I have seldom met with 
a more interesting parish church. Indeed, it abounds with morsels of the 
most beautiful architecture of the best periods of art, and is a complete epi- 
tome of architecture, 

" Such a building is deserving of the greatest care, and on removing the 
various modem obstructions, I should observe the greatest possible caution 
in renewing any of the ornamental features which have been ruthlessly cut 
away. Happily there is nothing of a conjectural kind needing to be replaced, 
as there is ample evidence of the form of every feature which has been de- 
stroyed. 

" The noble chancel arch leaves clear traces of the ornaments which have 
been hacked away, and the missing members can be replaced without any 
doubt. I should recommend the exercise of conservation in the highest 
degree, and would leave every moulding and ornament with its natural wrought 
face untouched, regardless of the spotty effect which might be apparent be- 
tween the old and new work. Nothing is more dangerous than over-restora- 
tion : but, while admitting this, I would facilitate in every way possible the 
removal of modem deformities concealing the ancient portions. Steps, there- 
fore* should be taken to remove the flat ceiling of the nave, and lay open and 
restore, where necessary, the fine old oak roof above. The unsightly gallery 
at the west end, blocking up half the fine reticulated west window, should be 
got rid of. These eredtions are great eyesores. Eventually it is to be hoped 
the chancel may undergo some improvements. 

" The church ought, also, to be re-seated with open benches corresponding 
to some of the ancient benches which still remain. With such works as these 
efiected the church would be one of the most interesting in the diocese, con- 
taining, as it does, architectural features of much interest. The porch, with 
its groined chamber over the deeply recessed Norman doorway, the groined 
tower, the screen, the south transept, the noble Norman chancel arch, together 
with other objects, are seldom to be found combined in one small building. 

" The church is therefore deserving, in the hishest degree, of a careful 
restoration, and I think a special appeid should oe made in the diocese for 
raising the necessary funds to carry mto effect the recommendations I have 
made, 

" I am, yours very traly, 

** Bbnjamin Ferbbt, 
'* Honorary Diocesan Architect, Bath and Wells. 

<'To the Rev. W. Greenslade, Stoke-sub-Hamdon." 

Mr* Freenum's Description of the Church, 

*' The original church was Norman, and probably consisted of a nave and 
chancel only : of this fabric we have remains of the north and south doorways, 
and also the extremely fine chancel-arch. This last is properly enriched, and 
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tbere is a peculiarity in its soffit, to which is attached a heavy roll, run Ding 
oontinuottslv round, with only a small band (1) ranging with the neck- 
moulding of the shidts. 

" The Early English period rebuilt or remodelled the chancel, and added 
transepts. The northern one, as I mentioned in my last year's paper, forms 
the tower. It is a plain, bold, massive structure (2) with a belfry-stage of 
exquisite masonry, with two (very elegant) lancets in each face. Within, it 
exhibits a fine specimen of vaulting, rising from shafts (3) with floriated 
capitals and octagonal abaci. The south transept is later, approaching the 
Decorated style. It has a noble range of trefoil lancets on each side (4), and 
similar ones occur in the chancel. We must also remark the five-foiled pis* 
cina (5), which is, an unusual though not quite unique way, across the angle- 
top of the church and transept. Of complete Decorated work we have the 
large vaulted porch, with an unusually large window in its parvise (6), and 
whose vault cuts through the original Norman doorway (7)> There are some 
other insertions of windows of this date, two of which, on the south side, in- 
cluding the south window of the transept, are designed in evident adaptation 
to the Early English ones in their immediate neighbourhood. In the porch, 
as was just mentioned, and at the west end, the architect did not consider 
himself thus bound by precedent and employed the large traceried window : 
in this case of the reticulated variety, more usual in his time. The Perpen- 
dicular age did little but lower the roofs of the nave and south transept, and 
embattle the walls of the former. A few windows were inserted, including 
a large one in the south wall of the nave, which involved the destruction (8) 
of the original entrance on that side, in lieu of whidi, apparently, a door was 
now inserted in the west front (9). I know of few churches, great or small, 
more interesting than this of Stoke-sub-Hamdon. In this one little building 
we find specimens of all the principal eeras of our national architecture ; and 
those of tne two earlier dates in thoroughly good and typical examples. The 
Norman chancel arch, the tower, the ranges of lancets, are equal to anything 
of their respective elasses with which I am acquainted, and the Decorated aod 
Perpendicular insertions, though not of equal merit, are by no means con- 
temptible. 

" (Signed) E. A. Frbeman." 

Notes to the above by the present Incumbent, 

March 8, 1862. 
(1.) What Mr. Freeman here calls the ''band" is, in reality, the astragal 
(so pronounced, without hesitation, by Mr. Ferrey) to the capitals which had 
been ruthlessly pared down for an evident purpose. Under this latter gentle* 
man's instructions these capitals have been replaced. The upper alternate- 
billet moulding of the arch nad, likewise, been mercilessly cut away, but has 
been replaced vrithin the past three months. The whole arch, indeed, has been 
carefuUy and beautifully restored, and may now challenge comparison with 
any in the kingdom, one or two, perhaps, excepted. Above it are clear traces, 
now more conspicuously brought out, of the rood-loft. 

!2A The tower batters towards the summit. 
3.) These shiiu have disappeared, and it may even be questioned whether 
any ever did exist, and even whether what Mr. Freeman calls capitals are not 
mere corbels. 

(4.) There are four on each side, and three beautiful corbel heads in each 
range. 

(5.) The piscina i^ the chancel is double ; the drains in that of the transept 
are destroyed. 

f 6.) Mr. Bloxam, who inspected the church two vears since, pronounces this 
to DC not a '^ parvise," i.e. not a Priesfs chamber, but a "domus reclusorum,^ 
£Query, Why in the plural?] or abode of a religious reduse. 
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Mr. 

*' Principles of iSothic Architeetore." The heads Ssgittarias and Leo are 

quite distinct; those running along the chord of the arc are too indistinct 

to be deciphered. I have tried every plan without success. 

I may add that there is a fine oorbeL-moulding or range running along the 
exterior of the chancel, and that I have laid open two of the original small 
Norman windows. 

(8.) The arch has been destroyed, but the shafts and door remain. 

(9.) This door is in the Debased or Tudor style. 

Measurement of the Church, 

ft. in. ft. in. 
Nave, from west door to chancel arch . . 51.5 

Breadth of ditto 20. 10 

Chancel 23.9 by 17.7 

Transept 17.9 by 15.3 

P. S. I have been unable to discover any dedication, but have reason to 
believe that S. Michael was the patron Saint.* I have laid open two hagio- 
scopes in the chancel and also two (unusual, I believe,) lychnoaeopes, the 
hinges remain, and receptacles for shutter-bars. 

8. Botolph, Northfleett Kent, — ^The chancel of this church, well 
known as a fine specimen of the First- Pointed style, is about to be 
restored at a cost of £600, by Mr. E. W. Gkklwin, who has prepared 
the following brief architectural description of the building. " The 
church of S. Botolph, Northfleet, is certainly one of the finest in the 
county, not only for its size, which is an important element, but for 
the still more important interest which is attached to it both archseolo- 
gically and architecturally. The history of the church may be stated 
in a few words. In Norman times it belonged to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury until Anselm gave it to the Priory of S. Andrew^ Roches* 
ter. Whilst in the possession of this Priory the church was in some 
measure rebuilt. Of the original Norman church nothing remains : 
but of this rebuilding we still see something in the three westernmost 
arches of the nave which are plainer than any of the others, and the 
single circular shaft and respond, which have cusps and bases of earlier 
character than any of the other Gothic work. This then probably be* 
longs to the close of the l^th century when Letard was rector, or to 
the commencement of the 13th century. In 1340 the Priory fought 
against Canterbury at Rome respecting the possession of this church, 
which again by the decision of the Pope reverted to the Archbishop. 
To a few years subsequent to this date may be attributed the greater 
part of the remainder of the nave and aisles, where moreover subtle 
archseologists can discover two developements of the same style, show- 
ing that the work was in some measure interrupted before the nave 
had been completed. Nearly a century elapsed and the builder's 
hand was again busy. The present chancel must have been built 
somewhere about the middle of the 13th century or perhaps as late as 
1313, in the time of Peter de Lacy, whose monumental brass still 

* [The Liber Eceleaiatticua, the best aathority on the subject, gives S. Denis as 
the patron-saint. Bacon's Liber Regit gives S. Andrew. — £d.] 
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exists though not at present ui situ. Few churches can boast of such 
a noble chancel as this at Northfleet. Noble in dimension, measuring 
not less than 50 feet by ^2\, — perfect in style with the exception of 
the window over the priest^s door, and exquisite in design, — it possesses 
also one of the architectural rarities of England, a 14th century rood- 
screeuy valuable for its rarity, but much more valuable for its art and 
purity of detail. Many of the old encaustic tiles of the same age as 
the chancel itself still exist, and there is some evidence to show that 
there must have been at one time no less than four sedilia of an archi- 
tectural character, equal if not superior to any in the kingdom. The 
side windows vary in the design of the tracery, which is remarkably 
well brought out ; and the cusping of the tracery both in these and in 
the east window is highly pleasing, the points being as piquant as in 
the marble cusps of the early Gothic palaces of Venice." 

S, ^, Han/ord, Staffordshire. — A new chancel has been built to 

this church, and other restorations effected, under the care of Mr. 
Rushforth. Mr. Earp executed the carving, and Messrs. Clayton and 
Bell the stained glass. The detail of the new chancel is thus described. 
The new chancel is 28 feet long and 1 5 feet 7 inches wide. It is ap- 
proached by two steps at the arch and two more at the commencement 
of the sanctuary, and beyond this the foot-pace for the table. There 
are recesses in the north and south walls for seats capable of holding 
six persons on each side westward of the sanctuary. Over these re- 
cesses is a stringcourse, which runs entirely round the chancel at a 
height of ten feet three inches from the floor. The space above this 
stringcourse, and below that which forms the springing for the roof, 
is divided by a low arcade into six compartments, forming a kind of 
clerestory, but in two only of which windows are inserted. The others 
are merely recessed, and it is intended hereafter to fill them with 
some kind of suitable ornamentation in the way of mural slabs, inscrip- 
tions, or devices emblematical of the Christian fiedtb. The arches 
forming this arcade are supported by low shafts with carved capitals 
and moulded bases. Surmounting this arcade comes the stringcourse, 
from which the stone roof springs. Stone ribs divide the chancel 
longitudinally into six compartments, the ribs or stone arches coming 
over each of the columns in the arcade below, which give the requisite 
appearance of support, the spaces between being filled up with narrow 
slabs of stone, following the line of the ribs, but set back from them to 
the depth of a few inches. The east window is a triplet, the centre 
light only of which is yet filled with stained glass, representing in 
three distinct pictures the Crucifixion, the Scourging, and the Entomb- 
ment of our Loan. Beneath it is a reredos of marble and alabaster, 
divided into three compartments, the centre of which is occupied by a 
white marble cross of considerable dimensions, standing prominently 
out from a background of green marble. The cornice of the reredos 
and the arched and cusped head over the cross are beautifully carved. 
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NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the Editor of the Ecolesiologist , 

Sir, — ^We have lately scraped off the whitewash which had for years 
accumulated on the old oak roof of our parish church, but though the 
beams have been since well washed, the general effect is but little 
improved. Perhaps some of your correspondents could recommend an 
easy way of restoring to the oak its proper colour. 

By inserting this query, you will greatly oblige, 

your obedient servant, 

QUJERBVS. 

Some of our readers may remember that Mr. Mandelgren, a Swedish 
artist, contributed, from his large collection of Scandinavian sketches, 
several plates to the Second Series of the Instrumenta Ecelesiastica. 
This gentleman, assisted by his own and the French government, has 
now prepared for publication a very interesting selection from these 
drawings. They embrace some of the most remarkable wooden 
churches of Norway and Sweden, and many examples of painting, 
decoration, and details. The engravings are printed, when necessary^ 
in chromo-lithography. The cost of the whole is, of course, considera- 
ble. We have dissuaded Mr. Mandelgren from attempting a separate 
English edition : but subscriptions for sets of the first continental 
issue of three hundred copies may be sent to our publisher, Mr. Mas- 
ters. A specimen copy has been left in bis hands for examination. 

Worcester Cathedral. — We understand that Professor Willis made 
some further discoveries in the chapter-house after the meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute held at Worcester. The most interesting 
was this : that, when cleared of whitewash, the whole interior of the 
chapter-house, with its Romanesque arcade, was found to be composed 
of stones of two colours, green and white, arranged with great skill 
and taste, after the fashion of the Pisan and other Italian forms of 
Romanesque. 

The three parts already published of the Catalogue of the Exhibition 
of Works of Art (on Loan) at the South Kensington Museum are an 
invaluable record of perhaps the most interesting collection of the sort 
ever brought together. The sections are contributed by different gen- 
tlemen, Mr. J. C. Robinson being the general editor. 

We are disappointed of a paper on the Architectural Drawings and 
Designs which are on view in the galleries of the International Exhi- 
bition. 

Received : — Mr. Paradise. — J. P. — An Ecclesiologist. 
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HEXHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 

A Paper read be/ore the Architectural and Archaologieal Society of 
Durham and Northumberland, July 'ISrd, 1862. By F. R. Wilson, 
Architect, Alnwick. 

It would have been well for Hexham if the Architectural and Archaeo- 
logical Society of Durham and Northumberland had existed a hundred 
years ago : even fifty years ago : I may add even ten years ago. For 
who may tell how much of this sacred fabric has been suffered to decay, 
or how much has been destroyed, through disregard ? The ancient 
bells alone were an inheritance. A description handed down to us 
states, with tantalizing minuteness, that they were all inscribed with 
Latin legends, that three of them bore date 1404, and that three be- 
longed to a much earlier period. But their antiquity was an offence a 
century since. So, the Hexham men, 1742, melted them down, 
silenced their silver voices for ever, and cast the metal afresh. In this 
way many gems have been lost : they were deemed of no account : all 
for want of a due appreciation of the labours of those who have gone 
before us. 

Not but that, as it is, there is plenty of work for us still to perform. 
We have to make it apparent to the popular mind that there is some- 
thing beyond measure, beyond words, in the work of the men whose 
lives — one wrought with another — form the history of the country : 
and that it is imperative we should leave to posterity all that has been 
left to us — making, for our own time, what additions we may to the 
store, but taking nothing, unnecessarily, from it. We have each to see 
in our respective spheres of observation that no more bells are melted 
down, no more shrines and altar-paintings bartered as old materials, 
no more Lady-chapels razed to the ground, no more monuments used 
for drainage purposes, no more ventilating trenches cut through layers 
of coffins and skeletons — as at Hexham ; nor any other work, that the 
reverence, the industry, the intelligence of former ages upreared, laid 
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waste. The wealth of a Dation is affected by the simple difference be- 
tween accumulations and destructions. 

Let us now pay tribute to the labour, the love, the artist- feeling be* 
stowed upon the Saxon edifice first built upon this site. Let us picture 
Wilfred, the founder, crossing the sea — the ganet's bath, as it is called 
in the old Saxon poems, as though scornful of sea-storms. Let us 
picture him travelling through France, staying in the royal village of 
Gompiegne to be consecrated Bishop— brother Bishops, tonsured and 
robed, carrpng him in a chair of gold singing hymns of joy ; next, so- 
journing at Rome, ever gleaning wealth of ideas to expend upon the 
edifices he hoped to rear in bis own country to the glory of God ; and 
then, raised to great eminence and power, by virtue of his rigorous 
piety and great learning, rearing here at Saxon Hexham, Hagulstad. 
so stately a building that Queen Ermenburga saw the regal splendours 
of her husband, Egfrid, outshone. With this context, with this view 
of a refined 'and elevated life, threading the rude times when Saxon 
subjects were "mighty war-smiths" and Saxon Kings were " bracelet- 
givers to heroes," we should look upon the Saxon relics which are stiU 
ours. Hereupon we may raise up for ourselves a mind-picture of the 
structure after Bishop Acca, the confidential friend of the Venerable 
Bede, had collected the remains of saints from all parts of Europe and 
placed them in shrines between every pillar of the edifice, and had en- 
riched the services with costly altar- vessels, rich vestments, and with 
the voices of trained singers — when it was pronounced finer than any 
other building on this side of the Alps. Richard of Hexham, one of 
the PHors, describes the church as having had three distinct stories, 
supported by columns, besides the crypt, and states that the capitals of 
the columns, the arch of the sanctuary, and the walls themselves, were 
ornamented with sculpture and paintings. He makes further mention 
of curious galleries in which innumerable multitudes might stand 
around the body of the church and yet remain unseen by those within, 
whence we may conclude that it possessed triforia. Of this structure 
and of these times we have but the crypt, the fridstool, a few sculptured 
stones, and a vase full of stycas. 

The word crypt (croute, crute, grotte) is derived from the Greek 
Kpvirreiv to hide. The first crypts, 6t holy grottoes, were cut out of 
the rock or masoned under ground for the purpose of concealing the 
tombs of martyrs from profane eyes. As Christianity gained ground, 
churches were built over many of these, — as at S. Peter's. Rome, 
which was erected over the tomb of S. Peter. S. Anacletus, who had 
received ordination at the hands of S. Peter himself, first built an ora- 
tory over the spot where the Apostle was interred — the nucleus of the 
present magnificent basilica which covers the same consecrated ground. 
When the early Christians began to build places of worship, irrespective 
of these venerated sites, they formed crypts beneath them for the re- 
ception of the holy remains of saints and martyrs. Large crypts admit 
of the martyrium occupying the centre of a position surrounded by am- 
bulatories. In this arrangement the crowds of pilgrims coming to 
honour the relics would descend, processionally, by one staircase, and, 
after viewing the remains from an arcaded ambulatory surroanding the 
martyrium, would ascend by a second staircase in the opposite dtrec- 
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tion. Sometimes an altar was placed in an eastern recess in the am- 
bulatory so that it could be conveniently approached from it — this and 
every other arrangement having for its aim the preservation of the 
most decorous order. There is a large Saxon crypt at Repton, in 
Derbyshire, formed with central nave and aisles. The crypt of the 
church built by Wilfred, at Ripon» is of a different type, approximating 
to that at Hexham. Sometimes crypts of small dimensions consist 
only of a quadrangular subterranean chamber, in which the remains of 
the saint occupied a sort of niche or absidiole at the east end. The 
faithful, on descending, found themselves facing the relics as they 
would face an altar. The sarcophagus, containing the remains, was 
sometimes placed but half way into the niche / the other half being 
supported by an altar on to which it protruded. I will call your atten- 
tion to a plan of the crypt of the church of S. Avis d'Orleans. S. Avis 
died 527. King Childebert» passing through Orleans on his way to 
give battle to the Visigoths, visited the remains of the saint, and 
vowed that should he be victorious he would build a church over his 
tomb. He returned triumphant and fulfilled his engagement. In this 
instance the crypt is divided into two chambers by an arcaded partition. 
The body of the saint was entombed in the one : the altar was placed 
in the other. Wilfred's crypt, at Hexham, furnishes us with another 
type. This has three entrances : one was used exclusively by the 
Priest serving the altar ; the others for the ascent and descent of wor- 
shippers. On descending the central flight of steps (now buried in 
fallen earth and rubbish), the pilgrim alighted in an antechapel, from 
which he could gaze, through a semicircular arched doorway,, into a 
chapel or chamber containing the holy remains and an altar. This in- 
nermost chapel measures 13 ft. 6 in. from east to west and 7 ft. 9 in. 
from north to south. In the walls are three niches, with funnel-shaped 
headings, for lamps. A niche of the same description is in the ante- 
chapel. Lighted by the lamp that burned within it the awe-struck 
visitors performed their devotions ; and then, turning northwards into 
a smaller antechamber, skirted, in a vaulted passage, the north wall of 
the principal chapel, and wound their way up to the surface again. 
The steps used by the ecclesiastics likewise terminated in an ante- 
chamber from which there was an opening into the martyrium. It 
is curious that the door-heads of the chapels and ambulatories are 
all semicircular, as is the vaulting of the principal chapel; but the 
ante-chambers have angular pointed coverings ; and the ambulatories 
are covered with large flat stones, some of which show by lewis-holes 
that they have been in some previous erection. Several Roman stones 
are found incorporated with the masonry. One is a portion of an altar. 
This has been placed sideways as a lintel, over a doorway, and has had 
a semicircular door-head tooled out of it. Another is a square tablet, 
inscribed with a dedication to two of the Roman Emperors, imp. 

CABS. L. SEP .... PBBTNAX. BT. IMP. C . . . . AVB. AKTONIN .... VS. 

ij . . . . HOBT VBXiLLATioN .... FXCBBVNT. lliis Is inserted in the 
cover of the north ambulatory ; and several fragments of ribbed orna- 
ments are built up with the walling.^ 

> I woaU call tbc attention of the Sodety to the present condition of the Saxon 
crypt. It 18 used as a family baryiog- place — tombstones standing ap in it as in ths 
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The Saxon stones found are sculptured with interlacing work and 
foliage. Two of them are grave stones. They answer the description 
of the two crosses, *' wrought with wondrous art/' placed one at the 
head, the other at the foot of Acca's grave, and are cherished as such 
by their possessor. Mr. Fairless. Others form a portion of a cross 
carved with interlacing work and foliage. 

The fridstool, or seat of refuge, when associated with the Saxon 
fu^tives, who, a thousand years ago. fled to it for sanctuary, is of rare 
interest. It was the central point of the privilege of sanctuary which 
extended a mile around it in every direction. In form it is a stone 
chair — a hollowed stone seat, having a back and sides to i| of the same 
height. Round the edges, on the thickness of the stone, runs an in- 
terlaced ornamentation. 

The last of the Saxon relics, the metal vessel full of stycas, was 
found in the churchyard by the sexton when digging a grave about 
three yards distant from the west side of the north transept. There 
were some thousands of coins in it — of the coinage of Aedilred Rex, 
790 ; Heardulf Rex, 794 ; Eanred Rex, 808 ; Ethelred Rex, 840 ; Re- 
dulf Rex. 844; Endi Rex ; Eanbald A R £ P; 2nd Eanbald A R E P. 
and Vigm.und A R E P. The brazen vessel and a selection of the coins 
are in the British Museum. Seven hundred varieties are in the pos- 
session of Mr. Fairless, Hexham. 

We have to look back through so many centuries at the Saxon 
cathedral that we can see it but faintly ; all is pale-tinted and indis- 
tinct, like the ink of ancient chronicles ; but these relics are, like the 
illuminations thereof, fraught with colour and forms of intense and 
vivid interest. 

But that upon which one man lavishes the energies of his life, a suc- 
cessor may hold scornfully, a second may scatter to the winds. The 
Danes destroyed all that the refined taste of Wilfred compassed, all 
that the affection and veneration of Acca accomplished ; and the struc- 
ture lay a ruin, roofless, scarred, and desolate for more than two hun- 
dred years. 

Happily, — in the same way that unusually fruitful summers recpr in 
the course of rotations of the seasons — the same development of mind 
that, since the world began, has originated masterpieces, recurs in the 
course of generations of men. In due time, in the reign of Henry I. 
a certain Thomas, Archbishop of York, looked upon the remains of the 
" wonderful work of wallstones" of the Saxon prelate, and conceived 
the resolution of restoring the church of Wilfred to its former splendour. 
It is his work which we now view. 

The Early English builders took the position of the Saxon crypt 
into the consideration of their plan, although they abandoned the ride 

grave-yard above ; and recent interments have been made both below and above it. 
The descent to the crypt is now made by ladder, although one of the original stone 
stairs is in existence and uncovered within two or three feet of the surface, and 
could be opened out by a mason for a very trifling expenditure. Some rash explo- 
rations, on the part of the veteran sexton, have brought down a portion of the 
vaulting immediately under the pier of the tower of the abbey church. Should 
further digging be permitted, without competent supervision, Uie tower would be 
endangered. — F. R. W. 
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that assigned to the most honoured relics a position immediately under 
the high altar in the sanctuary or chancel ahove. They threw out 
their choir eastwards of the crypt, but they contrived that the three 
entrances should be within the fabric. To do this they placed the 
north-west pier of their central tower on the sooth side of the north- 
ernmost descent, and their south-west pier to the south of the se- 
cond entrance ; the central entrance then occupied the centre of the 
nave* 

The new building was erected with all excellence of workmanship 
in the form of a cross. A hundred lancets lighted the edifice ; nave 
and choir were each a hundred feet long ; the tower at the intersection 
of the transepts a hundred feet high ; the transepts a hundred and fifty- 
seven feet long and sixty-six feet in height. At this period the Early 
Bnglish style had scarcely merged from its transitional severity ; the 
details were treated with consummate elegance, simplicity, and variety. 
There is the same arcading of lancets alternating with panels and en- 
riched with clustered columns, the same ornamental carvings in the 
spandrils as we find at the Nine altars, Durham cathedral, and in the 
Priory churches of Brenckburn, Lanercost, and T3memouth. The tri- 
forium is surmouuted by an unusually rich and imposing clerestory of 
arcades resting upon arcades of clustered columns, through which runs 
a continuous passage round the choir and transepts, and which, before 
alterations of which I shall sj)eak hereafter, was continued across the 
east end ; the east lights being purposely divided into two tiers of trip- 
lets. As far as the positions of the chapter house, cloisters, refectories^ 
and domestic buildings can be traced (see plan), they correspond in 
arrangement with those at Clairvaulx. 

It has been advanced, that the ruined building known as the chap- 
ter-house is in reality but a vestibule to the real chapter- house, of 
which no traces remain. But a careful comparison of the general plan 
with that of Clairvaulx — where the chapter-house occupies a precisely 
similar form and position — proves that the building in question was 
the chapter-house itself.^ llie wall of the south transept forms one 
side of a passage leading from the cloister to the portions of the monas- 
tery eastwards of it. The southernmost wall of this passage forms the 
north wall of the magnificent chapter-house, and the south wall of this 
again forms, in its turn, the north wall of a groined hall, which was, 
probably, the prior's refectory — all on the east side of the cloister, as 
at Clairvaulx. There are sufficient remains of the chapter- house to 
enable us to realise its exceeding beauty. The roof was formed by 
nine bays of groining, supported by four isolated columns ; but all is 
now open to the sky. The window openings were elegantly managed. 
Flush with the internal surface of the wall are columns dividing each 
opening into two : looking through these, and through the thickness 
of the wall, we may see a second isolated column, dividing and arch- 
ing the opening on the exterior in the game rich manner. It possessed 

^ As there is now no vestry at Hexham, and there is a talk of building one, I 
would suggest the restoration of the chapter-bouse, with the portion of cloister or 
covered way between it and the church. This would make an admirable vestry ; 
and the matchless fabric would thus be snatched from impending utter ruin. 
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two doorways : one leading into the cloisters, the other opening east- 
wards into a vestibule whidi was the prior's entrance. 

There is another identity in the two plana, to which I would call at- 
tention. In the south transept of Hexham as at Ciairvaulx, there is a 
stone staircase leading to the floor above the chapter- house, in which 
would be situated the great library and dormitories. If we possessed 
more remains of this fismous establishment, we should find, I expect, a 
still fuller correspondence between its plan and chat of Clairraulx, aa 
the arrangements of the bnildings of that abbey appear to have been 
copied as closely as Clairvaulx adopted those of the parent monastery 
of Cisteaux. That there was special intercourse between the two es- 
tablishments, we may read in the fact that one of the Hexham priors, 
being expelled, retired to Clairvaulx, where he became a monk under 
Bernard. But unfortunately the east side of the cloister is levelled to 
the ground. Here we might have found traces of the monka' parloor, 
coUoquii locus (le parloir des moines) where any necessary conversation 
took place, as strict silence was enjoined elsewhere ; or of the cAoa^otr, 
or cale/actarium, where the monks warmed themselves . after the early 
morning services in the church, and greased their sandals before com- 
mencing their daily work ; or of the schools, or of the lodgings for 
guests. The position of the abbey gateway points out the extent of 
the enclosure in one direction : but of the infirmary and its dependencies, 
the sacristy, the ofi&ce for making holy bread, the kitchens with their 
offices and larders, the granaries and storehouses, the workshops of the 
artizans employed by the community, the stables, the gardens, the 
cloisters for novices and for the infirm, the cemetery, the oil and com 
mills that were once enclosed within the boundary wall, not a atone is 
standing. I make exception here to the monks' refectories and lava- 
tory. On the west side of the cloister space, forming indeed the 
boundary wall of the cloisters, — some hundred feet firom the wes- 
ternmost part of the church left standing — are two long, vaulted and 
ribbed refectories, now used as shoe-places, lumber-places and wine- 
vanlts to residences built adjacent to them, and surmounted by a mo- 
dern ball-room and court-house. On the wall facing the cloisters is 
the lavatory. 

But Hexham was doomed to be despoiled of her renewed grandeur. 
In 1138, a detachment from a Scottish army marching aonth wards, 
was attacked by the young men of Hexham with so muck fury, that 
not a Scot returned to tell the tale. Tbeve was, of course, immediHte 
retaliation ; the sanctuary was violated ; the greatest cruelties per- 
petrated ; women slain, and their hasbands and fathers driven in gangs 
to Scotland. In a later inroad, in 1296, the abbey was set on fire* 
and the nave of the church burnt to the ground. In 1^97, the Scots 
returned and ill-used the monks, their chieftain assuring the prior that 
he could not restrain their fury. In 1346, King David remained three 
days in Hexham, while the town was pillaged by his army. Thia was 
immediately before the battle of Neville's Cross. David mustered his 
men in the abbey, and made the town his provision dep6t. Then fol- 
lowed the devastating wars of the White and Red roses — the misfor- 
tunes of the Lancastrians culminating at the battle of Hexham levels, 
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from which Henry only escaped hy flight, and Queen Margaret and 
her son, by the loyalty of a robber who hid them in a cave. The 
Yorkiets seized the Duke of Somerset, and conveying him to Hexham, 
beheaded him there. The snccessive occupation of the town by armies, 
when the abbey would be chosen as head -quarters, could not leave it 
scatheless. During these unsettled times, there appears to have been 
no attempt to rebuild the nave. 

In the 15th century, probably on the resumed tranquillity of the 
country, there was a second revival of the glories of the abbey church. 
We havcocular demonstration that at that period it underwent a com* 
plete remodelling. A lady- chapel was thrown out at the east end, and 
the choir generidly placed in repair and richly decorated. A new tim- 
ber roof with carved bosses, a new panelled roodscreen, elaborately 
painted with two figures from the Dance of Death in each panel, oak 
sedilia, oak stalls, two shrines occupying two bays on either side of 
the choir — the one to the honour of a member of the great Northum- 
brian family of Ogle — Robert Ogle — the other to the memory of the 
prior who wrote the history of Hexham — ^Prior Richard — were among 
the additions to the interior. There still stands a length of walling 
on the north side of the cloisters which exactly corresponds with the 
south boundary of the nave. It has a Perpendicular moulded recess 
midway, and a Perpendicular moulded doorway at its western extremity. 
This may possibly have been placed there simply to enclose the clois- 
ters on tiie side Uxat had lain open since the destruction of the nave ; 
or it may have formed part of a scheme that compassed the restoration 
of the nave. 

The dissolution brought desolation once more to Hexham. The 
prior, for aiding and abetting the leaders of the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
was dragged from his monastery and hanged before the gate. The 
manor was claimed by the crown, and ultimately sold. Since which 
period the buildings of the once famous establishment have dwindled 
down to those we now find ; — the choir and- transepts of the churoh, 
portions of the chapter-house, the cloister space marked on one side 
by ^e south transept wall, groined passage way, chapter-house, and a 
length of wall with a fireplace in it, which formed part of the prior's 
refectory ; on the second by the Perpendicular wall just mentioned ; 
and a third by the refectories with the lavatory, now used as lumber 
places ; and the abbey-gate, now isolated by streets from its ancient 
grouping. The quaint names of the sloping streets, however, attest 
their monastic origin. At two extremities of the town are Hencotes 
and Gockshaw, fancifully supposed to be named after the separate 
establishments in which the monks may have reared their fowls. 
There are also the Seal,^ and S. Giles's gate, and Priest-popple. The 
appellation of one of the two brooks which run through the town, 
the Halgut, or Halygut, speaks of its old neighbour, the seat of piety. 

^ The etymology of this word is a puzzle to antiquaries Mr. Oswald Head, 
Hexham, has favoured me with the apt suggestion that inasmuch as the monks of 
the middle ages typified in the names of their favourite retreats their blissful state 
of existence, as Voie du ciel, Porte du ciel, &c., the term Seal is probably a corrup- 
tion of CieL The broad leafy promenade, so-called, is now used as a public plrk. 
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After the dissolution an agreement was made by the parish with the 
purchaser of the manor, to abandon the parish church, then falling 
into decay, and to use and keep in repair the abbey church instead, 
'llie Perpendicular features enumerated were not disturbed in this 
arrangement. Owing perhaps to fresh devastation wrought by the 
rebellion of 1715, and again by the memorable riot of 1761, as well 
as to the low ebb of public taste in ecclesiastical matters, the edifice 
appears to have been subsequently neglected, and eventually deformed 
with galleries, a transparency inserted into the walling with which 
the west end of the choir was built out from the transepts, a three- 
decked pulpit, and a mock Grecian reredos. 

At the commencement of this century the church was in a very 
deplorable condition. Externally the east end was blocked op by 
groups of mean houses built against it ; the south front was similarly 
disfigured ; the chapter-house was used as a slaughter-house ; the fire- 
engine was kept in the south transept, and a row of buckets graced 
the south wall ; in the north tran8e))t was a wooden loft used as a 
vestry, with a staircase leading up to it ; heaps of rubbish were lying 
about. But it was within the choir that the greatest havoc had been 
made. The ancient reredos, as mentioned, had been superseded by 
the mock Grecian one ; the ancient sedilia had been converted into a 
churchwarden's pew ; the two ancient shrines had likewise been turned 
into pews ; galleries had been inserted between the columns, and parts 
of some of the ancient stalls lopped away to support them. The 
ofiFences of this period, however, consisted, in the main, more of addi- 
tions than of spoliations. 

In 1841 the houses surrounding the east end were taken down, with 
the intention of reinstating them on a larger scale, when some of the 
inhabitants interested themselves very much in the opportunity thus 
presented of improving the condition of the church. A public meeting 
was convened by Thomas Johnson, Esq., at which it was agreed to 
take steps to prevent the rebuilding of these houses thus happily re- 
moved, and to collect a subscription for the purpose of opening out 
the south front and putting the edifice in necessary repair. After a 
long delay these views have been partially carried out. 

But unfortunately the spirit of conservation has not presided at the 
councils of the selected restorers. The seal of doom was set upon 
the Perpendicular lady-chapel. The shrines, the sedilia, the fridstool, 
the oaken stalls, were all dismissed indiscriminately with the galleries, 
that really needed removal. Even the ancient monuments, large 
Early English stone cofi&ns, respectively incised in broad Early English 
capitals simply thus — 

4- J0HANMI8 MALHBRBE JACBT HIC -{- 

4- UBNRICUS DE WALTONA -f- 

4* ROBERT DE OI8BURNE -J- 

4- ROBBRTUS DE BEDEDELIDT -^ 

+ ROBERT DE KIRKE BRIDB -\- 

4- HIC JACBT RAD DE TALKAN CANOIO + 

4- JOHB8 DB D ALTON A 4" 

4- HIC JACBT MATILDA CZOa LIPPI MBNCBNARN -f- 
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were turned out into the churchyards, where their old-world inecrip- . 
tions will be speedily obliterated. To add to this oue of the bays of 
the fine old Perpendicular roof has been taken down and replaced by 
a piece of open timber-work to correspond with the new east end. 
The choir thus denuded has been closely packed with uniform low 
benches, many of which are crowded against the communion rails, and 
are placed with their backs to the altar. In the course of the removal 
of the Ogle shrine, to make way for these seats, a fifteenth-century 
altar painting was discovered in situ. The screen -work had been 
covered with green baize, and this work of early art was enshrouded 
within.^ The Builder, the Ecclesiologist, and the Critic, have censured 
the clean sweep thus made in the severest terms. Without going so 
far as one writer, who says, " a worse case of wanton, brutal destruc- 
tion, under the loud self-glorifying pretence of restoration, we have 
seldom encountered : the Bishop of Durham, when he presided at the 
reopening of the church, 1 0th October, 1860, looked on a sorrier 
spectacle of ravage than had been seen eince the pillaging Scots of 
1296 had left the fabric engulphed in hissing flames and lurid smoke,*' 
we must admit that more discretion might have been used. You will 
admit, too, I hope, that I spoke advisedly when I said it would have 
been well for Hexham if the Architectural and Archaeological Society 
of Durham and Northumberland had existed even ten years ago. 

^ This is a three-paneUed altar picture, painted in the same style as the panels of 
the wonderful rood-screen. The subjects in each compartment are restricted to the 
vesica form,and havediapered backgrounds. In the centre panel is the figureofCHRiST 
rising from the tomb, an expression of compassionate, sorrowful agony pervading 
His features, the wounds flowing with blood. The crown of thorns, rendered thorn - 
colour, is slightly in relief, and is surmounted by a nimbus in much bolder relief, from 
which the gold has not yet altogether perished. ▲ wavy boundary of conventional 
clonds surrounds this figure. The diaper consists of hexagonal rosettes, containing 
the letters I H C in each of them, on a deep crimson ground. In the compartment 
on the right hand of this is a fuU length figure of the Virgin. She is treated as 
the Queen of Heaven, and stands on a globe surrounded by a vesica-formed boun- 
dary of golden rays. She bears on one arm the infant Christ, and in the other a 
sceptre. An ornamental clasp on her breast, her sceptre, her nimbus and that of 
the child, are all in bold relief, and bear traces of gold. Hie robe is crimson, with 
a geometrical pattern raised upon it, contrasting with a green mantle diapered with 
fleur-de-lys, falling in folds from the arm on which the child is held. The back- 
ground of this picture is formed of a diaper of stars upon a blue ground. The third 
compartment represents S. John, bearing in one hand a chalice and in the other a 
palm-branch. The ridge of the chalice, the stem and the base, are all decorated 
with raised ornament. This figure is draped in green, and is surrounded by a 
doudy boundary of the same form as the others, and the diapered background is 
similar in design to that of the Virgin's panel. There are nails in parts of the 
picture by which the baixe coverings have been fixed, and the base of the centre 
panel is not so perfect as the others ; but it is in curious preservation considering 
the length of time it has been thus concealed. According to contract, it became 
the property of the joiner, of whom, after it had remained two years in his attic, I 
purchased it.— F. R. W. 
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MR. SCOTT. R.A.. ON 8. CUTHBERT*S CHURCH, 

DARLINGTON. 

Thb following remarks were made at the Tisit of the Architectural and 
Archaeological Society of Durham and Northumberland to Darlingtoa. 
on June 3, 186%. 

Mr. Scott began by saying that he had been requested to commence 
the meeting to-day by some remarks on the church in which they were 
assembled. It was rather difficult to enter the chorch and commence 
a sort of lecture upon its architecture, seeing that that architecture was 
in its principal features so exceedingly uniform as to offer compara- 
tiyely a small field for historical investigation. It would, he thought, 
be best first to briefly sketch the history of the great transition of ar- 
chitecture from the Romanesque or Norman style to the Pointed, or 
as it was called, the Gothic style, in this and other countries of 
Europe, as in some degree illustrating the subject in which this church 
was particularly interested. And in what he eaid he should presume 
that some of those gentlemen present were not conversant with archi* 
tecture and its histoiy ; therefore the great majority, who he likewise 
presumed were conversant with the subject, would excuse his going 
over ground which they knew equally well with himself. To go very 
hr back, they all knew that the history of the architecture of the middle 
ages arose from the relics and reminiscences of that of the ancient 
Romans. That architecture had arrived at its height, but had fallen 
very much from its perfection before the great inroad upon the civili- 
zation of the ancient world, in which the Goths and other German 
nations performed the principal part. After the incursions of these 
nations had been repeated over and over again upon the civilized por- 
tions of Europe, the arts practised so successfully by the Romans were 
in a great degree lost — ^not absolutely lost so fsr as the principal seat 
of the Romans, Italy, was concerned, but so degraded, nevertheless, as 
practically to be as much lost as the civilization itself of the ancient 
world. There were certainly germs of it remaining in a living state — 
there were innumerable relics remaining in the ruined structures, and 
many structures not to be called ruined, still left standing. The spark 
of life which remained in art, as in civilization, was of a very small, a 
very flickering kind. From that small spark, however, aided by a 
still living flame of civilization and art, although not of the very 
highest order, which came from the East, and particularly from Con- 
stantinople, after long centuries of darkness and barbarism, arose the 
civilization of modem Europe. With it also came that splendid style 
of architecture known as the Gothic, which is rather the architecture 
of civilized Europe at the commencement of the present dvilization. 
Unfortunately there was no name proper to that architecture — it was 
never spoken of by any reasonable name whatever, for to call it Gothic 
was merely absurd, but still no better name was known. The archi- 
tecture which prevailed throughout the dark ages which intervened be- 
tween the time of Attila, when Italy was first thoroughly overrun by 
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I, ftod a period a little preceding that of William the Con* 
queror. whidi was about the tiine when arts and sciences again moat 
Tigoronslf arose* was for the most part — he meant in Western Europe 
— a very miserable imitation of that which remained of the ancient 
buildings of Rome. The architecture of ancient Rome itself had ori- 
ginated from two preriously existing styles of architecture, the Greek, 
which consisted of columns and lintels, and another, the Etruscan, 
which to some considerable extent consisted of arches. The architee* 
ture of the Romans was a union of the txabeated with the arcuated 
character, the former being used as a decoratire oferlaying of the 
latter, and during the dark ages the trabeated style was gradually got 
rid of, and thus the horizontal features ceased to be used. That was 
the one piece of progress which took place during the daric ages» and 
a rery important one it was. Towards ^e end of these ages in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, the perfectly pure arched architecture gra- 
dually assumed a more distinct and intelligible form, particularly in 
France, Italy, and some parts of Germany ; but in England, he was 
sorry to say, we could not boast of any progression, lor eren the latest 
Saxon buildings in England were almost as barbarous in construction 
as possibly anything could be. They were of arched architecture, it 
was true, but so strangely, clumsily, and badly contrived in every way 
that really they could hardly be considered of any architecture at all. 
The style in which they were built was not at the time called either 
Saxon or English, but Iloman : the Saxons baring supposed themselves 
to be building in the style practised at Rome, but their imitation was 
of the most miserable description. It was not until the Norman Con- 
quest that the more distinct and refined form, or the systematized form 
of the round arched or Romanesque style, was introduced into England. 
The first building known as being erected in England in tiiis rafined 
style was Westminster Abbey. Edward the Confessor, the builder of 
that structure, having spent a great part of his youth in Normandy, 
had seen a great deal of the ard^teoture adopted there, and conceived 
it would be far better to build in that style than in that which then 
prevailed in England. An historian during the life of Edward the 
Confessor, or immediately after, said the abbey was built in the new 
style of architecture, which Edward was the first to introduce into 
this country, and whieh had since been imitated in subsequent buildings. 
Later on, the abbey was described again in the same words by Matthew 
Paris, who said that the style which Edward was the first to introduce 
into this country had since been generally imitated ; and yet Matthew 
Paris lived at the very end of the period of Romanesque architecture, 
and therefore not only knew Westminster Abbey, but also all the Nor- 
man buildings up to his time. Hence, it was quite clear that the style 
afterwards practised by the Normans was the very same as that intro-* 
duced by Edward the Confessor. It was of a very rude description, 
though systematic — rude in its details, but systematized in its prin- 
ciples. From the time of William the Conqueror, — ^in fact, including 
all that period, which was not only a great period in England, but 
throughout the whole of Europe, this style generally obtained. He 
dared say many gentlemen present would remember that curious iable 
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of Edward the Confessor, where it was said that he dreamt that the 
seven sleepers who were supposed to be shut up in a cave by Diocle- 
tian at Ephesus, had turned from their right side to their left. He 
sent to Constantinople and found they had done so, and prognosticated 
from that circumstance great changes ; a prophecy, probably invented 
ex post facto, to fit to the events which had occurred immediately after 
the Confe8sor*s time. Extraordinary changes certainly did come over 
the whole of Europe ; the sluggishness, the torpor, the sleep of the 
dark ages had closed, and a new era was commencing. From that 
very period there seemed to be a striving onwards in everything, and 
especially in architecture. The endeavour was to make the style beau- 
tiful and refined in every respect, elevated in its character, and perfect 
in its details. From WUliam the Conqueror's time to Henry the First's 
time, the stride taken was very marked. Though still purely Norman 
architecture, the progress in refinement was very great. In Stephen's 
time, no remarkable progress was made, but in Henry the Second's 
time, the progress was enormous. At the beginning of the latter's 
reign, the architecture was still purely Norman, though very much 
better than that of William the Conqueror's. At the end of his reign, 
however, it was purely Gothic, and though undeveloped, it was of the 
noblest character. Every builder seemed to be trying to do better 
than his predecessor, and striving after the beautiful with the greatest 
earnestness. Every one was attempting to reach the highest perfec- 
tion, and energetically determining to make things better and better, 
and the success which attended their efforts was most extraordinary. 
It was during Henry the Second's reign that that remarkable bishop. 
Bishop Pudsey. who was supposed to have founded this church, entered 
upon the see of Durham. He was one of the most active promoters 
of this great artistic revival. He, however, did not by any means 
stand alone. Through the length and breadth of England, there were 
prelates and great men of extraordinary ability and activity, who were 
all trying to improve their age, and especially in respect to architecture. 
Bishop de Blois of Winchester, who was brother to King Stephen, and 
therefore uncle of Bishop Pudsey, for instance, built the church of S. 
Cross, near Winchester. Unfortunately its exact date was not known. 
The mere fact of a certain man having built it was insufficient, as the 
whole transition in architecture may fairly be said to have taken place 
in the life of one man. The transition in its purely English form is 
well illustrated at S. Cross ; without any system of detail or any de- 
velopment imported from any other country, the Norman architecture 
was presented in a very high state of refinement, accompanied by a liberal 
use of the Pointed arch, and of other advanced details, lliere was a great 
progression likewise in other parts of the country during this period. He 
showed a drawing of Fountains Abbey. Unfortunately, the exact date 
of the building was not known, but it was supposed to be about the year 
1150. It was perfectly Norman. With the one exception of having 
Pointed arches, no progress was presented. Though very good Nor- 
man, the architecture was very simple — ^not at all rude, but very plain. 
It was distinct from the Gothic, and it showed that at that period, 
(with possibly the exception of S. Cross, which might be of a subse- 
quent period, but whether so or not was really not known,) the pro- 
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grees was only to the extent of refining, and having Pointed arches 
where most wanted, viz., where the greatest weight was to be carried. 
Kirkstall Abbey, which was founded in 1153, and probably erected 
about 1160, had Pointed arches, where needed on account of their 
wide span, but the details of the architecture were still distinctly Nor- 
man. During this period the same progression was going on in France, 
but somewhat more rapidly, in proof of which/ he produced a sketch of 
a portion of the abbey church of S. Denis, which was reconfttructed and 
finished in 1144. The west end of that church had been erected 
about 1 140, and has chiefly round arches, but here there was not a 
single round arch, and to a very great extent the architecture was 
systematized to the Gothic, and was distinct from the Romanesque 
style. It was Gothic, though of a very early character, and showed a 
very great stride made in that country. The French generally claimed 
the abbot who reconstructed this church as the real originator of the 
Gothic, as distinguished from the Romanesque architecture. He was 
a man like Bishop Pudsey, of enormous power, a statesman, warrior, 
of extraordinary ability, and universally looked up to. Amongst other 
things he directed his talent to architecture, and the building of which 
he had spoken was, for its date, a most remarkable result. Mr. Scott 
produced another sketch of a building, the date of which was twenty- 
three years later. The architecture looked, to say the least, no more 
advanced, and he explained this by stating that for upwards of twenty 
years no progress was made, owing to the French having suffered much 
from war and other causes during the period. The drawing was of 
Sens cathedral. The architecture was Pointed, and exceedingly fine. 
It was particularly interesting to Englishmen, because the architect, 
who probably raised the building, certainly the man who took part in the 
work, was called over to England to rebuild the choir of Canterbury 
cathedral. That was in 1174. Though that building was not the first 
Pointed one in England, it was certainly very much in advance, as 
illustrating Gothic architecture, of any other Pointed buildings of its 
date in England. Not because the round arch prevailed very much, 
but because in its details generally, which still retained some Ro- 
manesque characteristics, the choir of Canterbury belonged distinctly 
to the Pointed style, and also showed the style of work of William of 
Sens, as the architect was called. 

Mr. Scott produced a sketch of the choir and observed that though 
the round arch prevailed, the architecture was rather that of a Gothic 
building than a Norman one. The round arch was partly used for the 
sake of harmonizing with the remains of the older church, and his 
building was a truly magnificent work, as fine for its period as any 
building which could be named ; indeed, it stood foremost as the most 
advanced of its period in the great transition. In 1170 William of 
Sens was obliged to return to his country, but in performing his great 
work in England he had tutored an Englishman in his profession, who 
was known as William the Englishman, and this person carried on the 
work at Canterbury. There was no doubt that the work was designed 
by William of Sens, as was proved by two pillars being exactly like 
those in Sens Cathedral, but the architecture was very much more re- 
fined and improved than at Sens. If the two works were compared, it 
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would be found that a decided progreaaion had taken place, 
the £ngliahnian was a man of great ability* and it wea to be regretted 
that so little was known of him. Referring to the sketch, Mr. Scott 
remarked that the top slab or abacus which covered the capital waa in 
the earlier work always square or in some angular form, but here the 
round form occasionally occurs, and he believed William the Engliah- 
man was the first to introduce the round capital. He had lately dia- 
covered, at least he thought so, two small works of this architect. 
One was a chapel two stories in height, in the keep of the caatle of 
Dover — a most beautiful work, in which the details corresponded almost 
to a nicety with the work of William of Sens at Canterbury ; and the 
other was a church, close by, which was an old Saxon edifice, altered 
during the Pointed period, and where features were found introduced 
precisely like those in the keep of the castle and at Canterbury. These 
two works, therefore, he felt no doubt, were produced by that wonderful 
and talented man, known as William the Englishman. At this time 
a great advance was being made in the north of England under the 
auspices of Archbishop Roger and of Bishop Pudsey. Archbishop 
Roger seemed to have been a man of the same spirit with tiie abbot, 
Pudsey, and de Blois — he encteavoured to advance architeeture to the 
utmost of his power. He re-buih the choir of the cathedral at York, 
as was known by its crypt. That crypt waa Norman, but Norman of 
the most refined character, and of extreme beauty. The details were 
perfectly admirable. He also built a palace for the Archlnshopric, on 
the north side of the cathedral, of which a small portion remained. 
It consisted of a little ruin, close by the cathedral. Its situation would 
be known by most present, and certainly it was a most beautiful work. 
The round arch was still retained, but the details were carried to a 
great pitch of refinement and beauty, and yet the work was charac- 
terised by very great |4ainness and simplKity. Exactly contempo- 
raneous there was a work of extreme richness in the neighbouring 
abbey of S. Mary. It was in the vestibule of the chapter-house. It was 
deeply in ruins, but from what remained, aided by the fragments at the 
museum, he had been enabled to draw a tolerable sketch of it. The 
architecture was still further advanced, differing considerably from what 
wa8 seen at Canterbury. Whilst that in Canterbury was purely French, 
this was purely English, and was in this respect exaetly paiallel with 
the work of De Blois at S. Cross. Here likewise was found the round 
arch. The quadruple pillars, which did not now exist, had a circular 
abacus, and the capitals were not at all taken from the French style, 
but worked out in a purely English form. This, therefore, was a perfect 
development of the English as distiact from the French transition finom 
the Romanesque to the Pointed. It was chiefly distinct from the 
French in the greater abundance of ornament. The French had not so 
much zig-zag ornament in their Romanesque work, and wh^i passing 
through their transition did not appear to have used it at aU, or but 
seldom. Here, however, it was the first step in the transition to work 
out with great beauty the ornaments of the Norman style. 

Mr. Scott asked the gentlemen to compare the ornaments over their 
heads, surrounding the windows, which he said were decidedly the 
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aame with those at S. Mary*8 Abbey. The date of the work he was 
speaking of was not known, bnt undoubtedly the two mouldings were 
of the same date, and they were contemporary with Archbishop Roger's 
palace. It was not known in what period of bis episcopate Rogers 
built bis palace, or the date of these mouldings could be fixed. At 
Selby church, the same description of work was carried out, and so 
with the west door of old Malton church, and in that beautiful little 
church, Nnn-Monkton, near York, the same thing occurred, although 
a little later. Generally speaking, throughout the North of England, 
there was a tendency in the more enriched parts of the buildings to 
this kind of work. He next exhibited a sketch of Hexham church, 
which dated a little further on in the transition. There was much in 
it of a transitional date, but a strong hankering after further develop- 
ment was evident. The capitals were alternately, and almost discrimi* 
nately, square and round. The date was not known, or the subject 
would be much more interesting to study. About the same date, how. 
ever, was Tynemouth Priory, which, he should say, was at the very 
dose of the transition. It contained the square abacus, but was in all 
other respects refined Barly English, and a more exquisite specimen 
was hardly known. Going into the south again, the same thing was 
found carried out magnificently at Glastonbury, the date of which was 
about 1180 or 1190. At S. David's, the extremest comer of the 
island, it was carried out with all the refinement seen at York and other 
frequented parts of the country. S. David's was built in 1180, and 
contsined most beautiful details and ornaments. Mr. Scott said he 
would further illustrate this part of his subject by a few details, and he 
thereupon brought forth a number of sketches, which he described in 
soeoession. In the North of England, he remarked by the way, there 
was especially a variety of capital worked out which he did not know 
of in France. One capital pointed out by him, he said, was without 
any kind of foliage, being worked out purely by means of moulding. 
He showed a specimen of it from Ripon, which he said was very good. 
Mr. Walbran, of Ripon, a very eminent antiquary, had discovered full 
proof of the whole of Ripon Cathedral, as it had at first stood, having 
been bnilt or carried on to a certain extent in the time of Archbishop 
Roger. Another sketch showed the capital to be gradually softening off 
into the usual Early English type ; and here in this edifice they saw the 
same thing in a further state of development — there was the same hollow 
underneath, bnt some of the abaci which otherwise would have been 
square, had their corners cut off, and others were round. So that it would 
appear that this work feU in almost Immediately after the work at Ripon : 
it was a little in advance of Ripon, and therefore it was likely enough 
that this was done towards the end of the time of Bishop Pudsey, who 
lived until 1184. Another illustration from Roche abbey displayed 
the same thing going on — ^the square abacus with the round moulding, 
and he should suppose its date to be between 1180 and llOO. 

Having thus given an outline of the history of architecture up to the 
period when this church was built, the next question which occurred 
to him was as to how far the church fell in with what he bad adduced. 
He must ray, he had found the greatest possible difiiculty in making it 
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accord with the history he had heen going through. The date of the 
erection was involved in perplexity, history being extremely poor in 
this respect. Historians, so far as their labours had been searched, did 
not tell us with any certainty when the church was built, or by whom. 
They, said, Bishop Pudsey founded a collegiate church in Darlington. 
One historian went so far as to say Bishop Pudsey began the building, 
and another nearly contemporary historian said that the troubles 
Bishop Pudsey had to go through in the latter part of his life did not 
cause him to cease in the construction of the new church at Darlington. 
It was therefore perfectly certain that what Bishop Pudsey did in the 
church at Darlington was at the very close of his episcopate, and it 
might fairly be inferred that he never finished it, but that it was going 
on at the time of his death in 1 194. What was found here ? A build- 
ing which every here and there had details which at once reminded us 
of the period of the transition, but at the same time intimately mixed 
with those which did not belong to the transition at all. There were 
details of 1190 or 1200 side by side with details of 1220 or 1230, or 
even later. Till some kind of documentary proof could be obtained of 
the history of the church, of course we could only guess at the date. 
Close by, however, there was a work which was known to be by Bishop 
Pudsey, thirty years before the close of his episcopate. It was the 
chapel building in the Manor-house here, all the arches of whicli were 
round, whereas all the arches of the church were Pointed, but thirty 
years was enough interval to get over that. There were no details 
from which to judge in the least. At Durham, amongst other works 
he built the Galilee, which had well rounded arches. Bishop Pudsey 
doubtless wanted in that case to keep his work as low as he could, 
and therefore from choice, like William of Sens at Canterbury, used 
the round arches to avoid height. The details were almost as far ad- 
vanced as the early details found in this church, and so far connected 
this church with Bishop Pudsey. If they looked, however, at the ge- 
neral design of this building, they would perceive the architecture was 
that of the advanced Early English style, with one exception, which 
prevailed almost throughout. That was the flat buttresses, which were 
exactly similar to those found in Norman buildings, and to those of 
Ripon cathedral. But between those buttresses were windows many 
of which were decidedly of an advanced period in the style, and evi- 
dently did not belong to Pudsey. The abaci were round, and did not 
appear extremely early specimens, while many of the mouldings had 
evidently been worked to suit square abaci, and some were subsequently 
trimmed off to prevent their overhanging. In one instance he had 
found a square moulding placed upon a round abacus, and with its comer 
crushed away, which evidently showed that the moulding was not in- 
tended to rest upon a capital of that form. The conjecture which he 
came to, and which he thought would be confirmed by further investi- 
gations, was that Bishop Pudsey began the church, and carried it up 
to the string-course below the windows. He thought Bishop Pudsey 
began the whole eastern part, and possibly the whole of the church ; 
that the plan was therefore due to him, and that he carried it out so 
far. He thought, too, that Bishop Pudsey had prepared a great quan- 
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tity of material for carrying theworic on. and that after his death eome 
considerable iatenral nu9t have transpired before the work was coin« 
menced again* and that whenever that might hare been, the baikieri 
went upon the pkn commenced by Binhop Pndeey. and used up, so ftv 
as they could, the prepared work left behind ; thus the new caepitak 
were farmed on the round system, although the mouldings were «q[aAre« 
which but for the trimming of the monldtngs, wouM hare overhung 
the circles. Throughout the whole of the building, with the eKceptiod 
of the lowest part, and certam details which he believed were prepared 
before, the woek belonged, instead of to Bishop Pudeey, very probably 
£o the end of the first quarter of the 13th century. 

The church, viewed as a whole, was a renvivrkabiy fine one; fine beewise 
beautifully pfoportioDed to the height, and to the {^an . 1 1 had the incon** 
aisteney in it he had named, but on the whole it was one of the asost 
uniform parish churches he knew anywhere, and one of the most beau" 
tifuL The tower had not been carried out until the middle of the 
14th century, and was a fwir specimen of the style of the period— 4d 
the later Decorated style. Bishop Pndsey, he thought, never intended 
the piess to sufiport a tower of anything like the weight of the one 
reatmg upoa them. The builders of the tower, indeed, bad evi- 
dentiy distrusted them, as they bnOt up the windows, as was seen o» 
both sides of the piers, and also constructed the screen. This wa» 
doubtless with a view of strengthening the buttresses. It was so 
strong as to be more like a bvidge than* a screen. The two western 
piers, from an eaidy period, seemed to* have been constantly giving 
way. They^ were full of cracks from top to bottom, which had! beem 
plastered up over and o^r again ; and unfortunately thac great hurri- 
cane of last year, which committed such fearful havoc at Chichesterr 
gave one of those piers a fresh twist, and both of them in fact mani- 
fested a severe shock. They were thus brought into a very precarioaai 
state indeed. The architect, who in the 14th century raised the towers* 
seemed also to have heightened the aisles which formerly had had very low 
walls. The vestry had been added later. Looking at the two tmnaepts,- 
he should say that the north one was built of many of the old materiide 
left behind, and the south one of fkvsh materials, with detaite entirely 
of their own. Those details were of the Early English style : perhaps 
their date was about 1220, and they were certainly exceedingiy fine. 
So far as could be judged by the aspect which the diurch now assumed, 
irrespective of the tower, it belonged to the first quarter of the 13th 
century, but that it was built upon a foundation and supevstructlire of 
a. oertain. number of matevials prepared in the last quarter of the l-^th 
century was pretty oertain. Respecting what was proposed now to be 
done with the church, in order to bring it out of its present veiy pn- 
carious state; he might mention that he and those connected with him 
would have to apply a disagreeable and' diuigerous process, in order in 
a great measure to rebuild one, if not two, of the piers, without dis« 
tnrbing the tower; It was a process which bad been oarried out sue* 
cessfuUy in a great number of instances, so that there need be no great 
fear of its being done here, provided care be taken, as be trusted would 
be the case. 

VOL. xxiit. u u 
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At BeaavaiB in France, every one of the piers had been rebnOt en- 
tirely from their foundation without bringing down the tower ; and at 
Hereford the piers had also been in a great measure rebuilt, with perfect 
success. The same had been done by himself at two or three different 
places — at S. Mary^s, Nottingham, at Stafford, Aylesbury, and in one 
or two minor instances. It was always a most disagreeable work, but 
no less necessary than disagreeable; and when properly done, the 
tower would be perfectly secure. The great thing to take care of was in 
putting timber shores up, to be absolutely certain of their sufficiency 
of strength, and leave no doubt whatever upon the matter ; and se- 
condly, to use the very best stone, never trusting in the least to any 
of an inferior kind. The west front was in a very dilapidated state, 
and whether they should be able, or dare try, to bring it into an upri^t 
position he had not yet made up his mind. The same thing had been 
done at Beverley, where one of the transepts leant over four feet. 
This again was a very disagreeable task, so disagreeable indeed that 
one was inclined to shrink from it ; but if it was not done, then they 
must add to the buttresses. Then, they must thoroughly repair the 
stonework. Unfortunately it was a great deal worse when you came 
to examine it than you at first imagined. Nearly all the string- 
courses in the church, and other parts, were almost entirely of plaister 
of Paris. Large portions of the capitals and arches were so ; but of 
course all that would be done away with and reinstated with stone. 
The whole of the foundations had evidently been built upon bad soil, 
which was giving way in all directions. The walls would consequently 
have to be shored up, and they should have to dig down till they got 
to a substantial foundation upon which to underpin them. They 
should go round the whole church in that way, and make it in every 
respect trustworthy. The roof was ancient, and of the framed mult- 
angular form, as was often seen in old churches, but it had been 
dropped vertically about four feet. Happily it was still sufficiently 
sound and good to enable them to raise it sgain to its old position. 
At that time it had not a parapet : that was quite modem, and should 
be done away with. As to the interior, of course they should clear 
away all the galleries and pews, and fit the church up with oak in a 
simple and consistent manner throughout. They should pave the floor 
in a suitable manner, and clear the whole of the stonework of the 
whitewash and plaster. The east end of the building there was no 
doubt was modern. It appeared to him to have been entirely rebuilt 
down to a certain point ; at any rate, the windows were not in the 
least connected with an early period as were the windows in other 
parts of the building. They must restore them to the form of the 
windows around them. The buttress would be continued up, exter- 
nally, between them. He thought this was about all he had to say. 
It therefore only remained for him to express his earnest hope that 
persons living in the neighbourhood who felt an interest in the subject 
would come forward and help to effect a complete restoration of so 
noble and venerable a structure. 
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NOTES OF AN ECCLE8IOLOGIGAL TOUR IN SCOTLAND 

AND ENGLAND. 

To the Editor of the Eccleeiohgiet. 

Dbar Sib, — May I ask yoar inaertion of some remarks made in the 
course of a late excursion from Cheltenham to the south of Scotland 
by Carlisle, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, returning through Durham, 
York, Peterborough and Ely, to the metropolis. No doubt many of 
your readers hare visited the same cathedrals, and consequently my 
remarks will have little of the grace of novelty ; yet as the result of 
impressions made for the " first" time upon one who fully endeavoured 
to appreciate their various excellencies, they may not be altogether 
without interest* 

My first visit was to Carlisle, where the exterior of the cathedral 
gives but little promise of that which the interior affords, mutilated 
though it be. I do not mean to say that much can be expected from 
a church deprived of its nave, (a very small portion excepted,) and 
which, on entering by the north transept, reminds us rather of a college 
chapel, than the principal church of a diocese. And besides the being 
deprived of western towers, as well as nave, the central one offers 
no compensation, being perfectly "parochial" in appearance, and 
adding nothing to the dignity of the structure. And we have com- 
paratively 80 few buildings of red sandstone that it is rather hard to 
say, whether the eye is gratified or the contrary, when they are met 
with. The choir struck me as being peculiarly well proportioned, and 
as a noble specimen of the style of the fourteenth century, with the 
rich and gracefully clustering capitals of the pillars. In the far famed 
east window, the ancient glass which occupies the upper portion is 
much darker than the lower, which formerly consisted only of some 
scattered fragments, but which is now filled with a beautiful design by 
Hardman. Owing to the circumstance above mentioned, the window 
appears to be rather unequally divided. Great praise however must be 
given to the modem artist. The principal subject is the crucifixion in 
the centre, enclosed in a " vesica piscis," around which are angels in 
the attitude of adoration, and which will bear a much closer inspection, 
when seen from behind the altar. The countenances are highly ex- 
pressive, and the colouring of the whole chastened yet brilliant. The 
choir, like many others, was a few years since incrusted with white- 
wash, which was removed with great difficulty, and consequently under- 
went a severe process of scraping ; in doing so, certain cavities became 
visible, which it was necessary to fill up, but this presenting a some- 
what spotty appearance, the whole was covered with a wash of a 
slightly red tint, which is very pleasing to the eye. Two bays only of 
the Norman nave are now remaining, used as a parish church, and 
separated from the transepts by a wall and with a temporary roof under 
the real one. Difficulties have arisen, which hitherto have prevented 
this portion of the cathedral from being re-united to the remaining ; 
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•hoald these be surmounted, though it might be too much to expect 
that, eTen in this age of a revived taste for ecclesiastical architecture, 
tbe whole of the Norman nave could be rebuilt ( yet the accession of 
two bays, even supposing nothing but a blank western screen with a 
Norman doorway, would form an appropriate introduction to the tran- 
septs and choir, and remove the feeling of abruptness which we now 
experience in coming upon them so suddenly. With respect to the 
performance of the service, both musically and liturgically, I can truly 
say that it might be imitated with advantage by some other cathedrals 
m this kingdom, certainly by that near which it is my fortune to live. 
The voices, especially of the men, were full and sweet ; the chanting 
of the psalms remarkably spirited, yet very correct, both as to time and 
accentuation. The lectern and litany desk, I am glad to say, are both 
in uss here ; from the former, which stands near the pulpit, the lesson 
was read by the canon in residence. 

On proceeding over the border, I took the opportunity, when at 
Dumfries, of visiting " New, or Sweet Heart Abbey," the drive to 
whieh is exceedingly agreeable, the road being shaded by trees for a con- 
siderable part of the way. The approach too is picturesque, standing 
in meadows, with the lofty conical peaked Griffel on the right, and a 
tower of more than ordinary dimensions rising high above the rest of 
the building. The material is red sandstone, and the character of the 
work, a transition from First to Middle-Pointed, very perfect, though 
of course long unroofed, and of ample dimensions, considering that the 
ecclesiastical edifices in Scotland never equalled those of England in 
size. A subscription has been entered into at Dumfries, and an archi- 
tect engaged to strengthen such portions of the building as might 
require it. Considerable quantities of ivy have been cot away, which 
might be necessary, though it detracts from the picturesque. There 
remains however the stem of an ivy-tree attached to one of the pillars 
in the south aisle, whose girth can hardly be spanned by any one with 
«mtstretched arms ; it tells a tale of " eariy desecration," for such a 
natural product would hardly have been found flourishing wiiMn the 
walls of an abbey church in its palmy days of ritual propriety. 

llie artkde in the Beeleeiologisi for April of this year is so full upon 
Ihe painted windows in Glasgow Gathedrsl.as to leave Httle or nothing 
So say upon the subject. Great dissatisfaction was evinced at the 
choice of foreign artists to decorate it, but the choice has been fully 
justified, if storied windows were in medieval ages the ** books of 
the unlearned," we may truly say that this application of them has been 
no where so effectually carried out, as in the windows of this church. 
The kto Dean of Ely. quoted in the above paper, justly remarked, *«I 
thiMk you have chosen wisely for a great cathedral in Scotland, where 
the exquisite figures and well drawn pictures, will be much more 
adapted to the national taste, than imitation of mediaval work.** 
The Dean has very properly termed them " pictures," many of which 
truly deserve to be so called, for some of the countenances are painted 
vMk almost the delicacy of a miniature, partioulariy that of the Sayiouk 
in the '< Resurrection" window, by Hubner. The twelve lights at the 
efst end, representing the Apostles, by AinmiUer, are e^malier than the 
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others, but there it an unrivalled delicacy and d«pth of tone about 
them, combined with esact drawing. 6tiU it may be preiumed that 
tfaii style will not be popularized in Bngland : we are so much accus- 
tomed to the nuriety and beauty of our window tracery, (and to this 
only the forms and symbols of medisBTSl art are suitable,) that we 
should never think of dispensing with it in order to introduce the 
naturalistic style. Besides, the ancient has a richness of «« depth" 
and " concentration" of tone, not to be found in the modern. The tall 
and beautiful four-light east window forms a pleasing variety to the 
single one of many other churches. Though the remains of the eccle- 
siastical edifices of Scotland all show more or less the hand of a French 
architect, here it is visible only in the character of the great west door 
and the very shortened transepts. Religious prejudice still sanctions 
the custom of covering the head in reliffious edifices. Two persons, 
who might be considered as vergers, in blue coats and scarlet wdst- 
coats, as well as all the visitors, followed the general custom of the 
country. 

I must mention a building at Edinburgh, the *' interior" of which 
may perhaps have sometimes escaped notice. On the higher part of 
the city, overlooking the Prince's Street Oaidens, and the new Picture 
Gallery, stands a collegiate looking edifice, with a gateway between 
two very " compo" towers ; this is the Free Church College. You 
enter a small Gothic quadrangle, but " en face/* as the ground still 
ascends, there is a flight of steps, terminated by a wall, though with 
portions of the building continued on each side of it. Behind this 
again, separated by the street, which is not visible, arises the lofty, and 
I may say, beautiful spire of the '* Assembly Hall,'* where meets the 
prime Synod of the Scottish Church. It is thus that the mother and 
her disobedient and separated children are brought into the closest 
juxtaposition, and with great advantage to both. Standing within the 
entrance gate, the view is one of the most striking architecturaUy 
picturesque that I have ever seen. I must not omit to mention that 
I went to Roslyn, and was glad to find that the report of the interior 
having undergone the " fashionable scraping process," was not borne 
out. The person who showed the building assured me that nothing 
of the kind had been done, nor could I detect any traces of it. With 
all its ezcesnve ornamentation, there is a certain dignity conferred by 
the height of the building, combined with its solidity. 

There is no need to enlarge on the striking situation of Durham 
Cathedral, but the varied and beautiful umbrageous walks which clothe 
the side of the hill have hardly obtained the reputation which they 
deserve. On entering the massive Norman nave, there is a wonderful 
effect produced by the lengthened perspective of the entire building, 
terminating in the Catherine whe^ window in the chapel of Nine 
altars. But on proceeding eastward to the choir, we begin to deside- 
rate some line of demarcation between that and the nave, a want stiQ 
more perceptible when we reach the choir itself. Between the two, 
there formerly stood an organ screen of carved oak, dark with age, 
Italian in chaoraoter ; this was removed, and was replaced by— -nothing. 
The feeling of the sanctuary, that of being in one part of the cathednd 
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more especidly consecrated to Divine worship than any other, is in con- 
sequence utterly gone. It may be hoped that the example set at Ely and 
Lichfield, by the tasteful screens erected in those cathedrals, will be 
followed at Durham. As recording my own impressions, I might alao 
complain that there is a prevalent coldness in the interior, arising from 
the want of stained glass ; except the windows above mentioned at the 
east end, and one at each of the western terminations of the nave aisles, 
there is nothing of the kind to be met with, and I was informed that 
the introduction was objected to by the highest authority, on the 
ground that glass staining had not yet arrived at such a pitch of excel- 
lence as to admit of its introduction into the cathedral. How far tlus 
principle, though good " per se," ought to be carried, must remain 
doubtful; till that period arrives, the in trod action of one tint for 
example, of lemon-coloured glass, something like that in Milan Cathe- 
dral, would contribute much to remedy this defect. The restorations 
in the chapel of the Nine Altars are actively progressing. The Fros- 
terley marble, a native production, of which many of the pillars are 
composed, appears to have an advantage over that of Purbeck, in taking 
a higher polish and keeping it. Though the Vandalism perpetrated on 
the chapter house can never be perfectly remedied, it may in some 
measure be repaired. From the water colour drawings made by Carter 
in 1795, photographs have been taken, now in possession of the Dean 
and Chapter ; these represent the end of the Chapter House, which 
four years after these drawings had been made was entirely swept 
away by the ruthless hand of Wyatt.^ Thus far the mischief is not 
irreparable, and the work of comparative restoration u rendered easy. 
The other end was spared but defaced. 

If the situation of Durham cathedral is one of the noblest in Europe, 
that of York till lately was one of the most confined. When Britton 
published his " description of the cathedral "in 1819, the drawing for 
the engraving of the east end was taken from an " imaginary station, 
as the whole could not ,be seen from any one point." This is, how- 
ever, now quite open, admitting a good view of that end as well as of 
the chapter house. Houses have been also cleared away on the south- 
west side, so as to present a fine angular view of the edifice. And 
what cathedral has a west front of such unrivalled symmetry, variety, 
and beauty ? Compared with it that of Cologne, as has been well 
observed, is " merely the work of a clever mason," a monotonous repe* 
tition of parts. Unfortunately the sculpture is much mouldered from 
the nature of the stone, and disfigur^ from imbibing the smoke of 

1 To those who entertain any lurking idea that a more ritaai religion is a safeginard 
against the spirit of desecration, may be addaced (among many oUiers) an example 
on the Continent, which certainly equals, if it does not exceed, any thing among 
onrseWes. At the end of the Seven Years war, the Chapter of Cologne removed 
the old altar with its dborinm, of which a rough wood-cut has been preserved hi 
** Crombach*8 Historia Trium Regum," substituted three heavy arm cluurs for the 
beautiful carved sedilia, demolished its fine stone sereen surrounding the choir, and 
removed the rich mosaic glass of the triforium windows. Lastly, in the temporary 
absence of one of the canons, opposed to their proceedings, they smashed the beauti* 
ful tabernacle, and threw it into the Rhine ! — Article in the Qituarterbi Rwiewfir 
1846. 
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the city. In fact, strange as it may appear, its inherent beaaty is 
better displayed in the view in Britton's work than in the original 
itself. To praise the interior would be a work of supererogation, 
though I fear the numberless restorations now going on in most parts 
of the kingdom* and which necessarily induce a " peculiar " attention 
to " detail," prevent many from duly appreciating the combined '* elcr 
gance" and "sublimity" of the choir, where all the accessories are 
so duly kept under, that while they gratify the " eye " they do not 
detract from or interrupt the general impression, everything being 
subordinate to the grandeur of the whole. And certainly if the «* poetry 
of architecture " exists anywhere, it may be found here. The abun- 
dance of painted glass throughout the church derives also additional 
value from its antiquity. There is a mellowness and softness of tone 
diffused throughout the whole, so that the colouring does not come 
too prominently forward, but merely as it were supports and en- 
riches the architecture. The afternoon being rather cloudy, I 
was much struck with the appearance of the white glass which runs 
round the edge of each of the windows (the five sisters,) in the 
north transept, which then showed itself as a " delicate silvery bor- 
der," in perfect harmony with the pale grey of the windows them- 
selves. Another proof (if proof were needed) of the beautiful effects 
to be produced by the introduction of white glass into the modern 
painted windows. The descent into the crypt (which is not at all 
favoured by the verger) shows the remains of the ancient Norman 
choir, with the zigzag moulding of the pillars such as I had the day 
before seen at Durham.^ Though more than half the members of the 
choir were absent, it being holiday time, the singing was admirable, 
the voices uncommonly sweet. In the afternoon we had Dr. Wesley's 
chant services for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, a desirable 
approach to a somewhat graver style of music ; for I think it will 
come to be generally acknowledged, that the chastened yet fervent 
language of the Hymn of the Blessed Virgin is much more appropriately 
wedded to a '* simple strain of solemn grandeur," than to the " varied " 
melody of the so called services. The anthem was the chorale sung 
at Prince Albert's funeral, " To Thee, O Lioan, I yield my spirit," 
given with a very touching effect both by the choir and the organist. 
The present dean has been of such signal benefit to his cathedral, that 
it may be hoped he will still further increase the obligations of the 
citizens of York by opening it to them at longer intervals of time. At 
present I believe it is closed except during the hours of service. 

The quiet and seclusion of the antique looking precincts of Peter- 
borough, with the trees and shrubs which nearly surround it on all 

^ Rosaellini, in his gmt work on Egypt, hai a scene in Paradite, in which there 
is a representation of the Tree of Life, from the npper part of which the goddess 
Nothe ponrs from a vase streams of the life-giving water in which the tree stands. 
This water is represented by parallel xigxag hnea, similar to a well-known architec- 
tural moulding, frequently seen over toe doorheads of Saxon and Early Norman 
churches, and which was, no doubt, originally there introduced as symbolical of the 
water qf BaplUm^ the initiatory sacrament of the Church. — Jowmal qf Sacred 
Uterature, Oct., 1862. 
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tides fom a pietnre of alnoet monutic retireiaeiit. The west front is 
i( pexfectly original ides. thoiu||l& its proportions would ondoabtedlj 
have been better bad the arches not been carried up quite so high. 
Gould we imagine a Oothic S. Peter's what a magnificent €B9ade dhia 
would be. or at least somethiAg resembling it. Never was there a 
church in the interior kept with mote care : it is the absolute perfec- 
tion of neatness. The printed notices respecting the veriova portions 
of the Cathedral, which meet the eye everywhere, show a dean, wha 
takes a real interest in his chardi ; and in another circumstance tao 
it is a model to all others. There may be structures more lofty and 
impressive, in which there is perchance more of the " reKgio loci ;'* 
but when the visitor turns his back upon the organ screen, and looks 
down upon the three doors of the nave ** thrown widely open," with 
the sunbeams perehance playing on the pavement, he is reminded ol 
that abode of the just, «' whose gates shall not be ^ut at all by day.** 

It is four or five years since I had seen Ely cathedral, and I think 
that the painting of tiie roof of the nave, by the late lamented Mr. Le- 
strange, bad not then commeneed. Of this it may be truly said, that both 
the subjects and the colouring are in perfect harmony with the style 
of that portion of the building. There is an air of rude antiquity 
about the figures which carries back the mind to a very early time. 
It is to be hoped that a successor may be found equal to the carrying 
on the work. I must candidly acknowledge, that fresh as I was from 
York the painted windows in the central octagon had a newness of 
colouring about them not altogether pleasing to the eye. In the 
Queen's window, by Wailes, we have a striking proof, in the figure 
intended for fiishop Torton, how perfectly unsuitable is the modem 
episcopal costume to be thus represented. The Adoration of the 
Infant Cbrist, and the Crucifixion by Bell and Clayton, the middle 
window on the east side of the north transept, is a very good imitatioa 
of the olden style of glass painting, similar to those by Mr. Austin, 
of Canterbury, yet it may be questioned whether mere imitations of 
this kind afibrd any real pleasure, llie six clerestory* windows in 
the choir, by Wailes, give a beautiful warm tint to that portion of the 
roof as far as they extend, and more than supply the place of appfied 
colour. The same may be said of the effect produced by the windows in 
the south aisle of the nave, in which a ruby tint predominates. Bvery 
one must admit that the magnificent reredos is quite in keeping with 
the rest of the cathedral, lliat 'it is quite so with that of the Re- 
formed Anglican Church may perhaps admit of doubt, as it seems to 
demand a much more complicated and splendid ritual than we ever 
possessed. 

The lady chapel, or Trinity church, remains precisely as I had be- 
fore seen it ; and taking into consideration the very large sum which 
must be expended for its proper restoration, nothing else could have been 
expected. Most fortunate it is that it does not occupy here the same place 
as in other cathedrals ; but it might have been cleared from dust and' 
cobwebs. This, I believe, would have been done by some zealous in- 
dividual, had not some foolish jealousy and dispute among the inhabi- 
tants of the town interfered to prevent it. 
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As it has been most truly said, " No part of the interior of this 
cathedral will disappoint expectation, either in the vaatneM and so- 
lemnity of the earlier style, or the splendour and beautiful enrichment 
of those which complete this magnificent fabric." From the tenour of 
the communications which you have beeoJcind enough to admit into the 
Eccleeiologist, it may be easily inferred that I should not desire that its 
magnificence should be heightened by any further application of colour 
except that of stained glass. Such is my hope ; may it be fulfilled ! 

Yours faithfully* 
A Mbmbbr of thb Oxf oBn Abohitbctubal Socibtt. 

October 2. 1862. 



STREET ARCHITECTURE. 

Wx hardly feel it necessary again to remind our readers that, while 
steadily looking to ecclesiastical art as our principal object, we have 
nevertheless always reserved to ourselves the right of handling the 
secular developments of those schools of architecture which we hold to 
be the most appropriate vehicles for giving expression to religious 
feeling. In compliance with this licence, we propose to recapitulate 
examples of street architecture in London, and in two or three other 
towns of the kingdom which have recently come under our notice, in- 
dicating the growth of a new school, sometimes adventuring upon ab- 
solute Pointed, and sometimes stopping short at the various architec- 
tural phenomena which more or less directly group themselves round the 
Gothic revival — such as the more free introduction of arcuation, accom- 
panied with mouldings and chamfers, in windows and elsewhere ; the 
employment of coloured materials ; and the recognition of the import- 
ance of the sky line. 

Mr. Wilkinson's remarkably successful Crosby House, in Bishops- 
gate Street, and the late Mr. Woodward*s Crown Office in Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, are by this time sufficiently well known not to 
call for any particular description. Respectively they indicate as 
great progression in the domestic Gothic idea, if compared with Mr. 
Scott's houses in the Sanctuary, Westminster, as that pile does if 
brought into comparison with the narrow facade, in pseudo-Pugin- 
esque Perpendicular, with which a railway magnate once endowed 
Park Lane, in the palmy days of Great Western prosperity. The 
parsonage which Mr. Tress has ingeniously adapted to a narrow and 
angular area of the comer of Queen Street, Southwark Bridge, in 
modified Pointed, is not so well known. Mr. Edroeston's warehouses 
in Thames Street, in Northern Gothic, are commendably simple. Mr. 
Somers Clarke's lofty printing-house, close to Smithfield, carried out in 
red brick as a material, and with a motif derived from a northern Ger- 
man city, was some time since threatened with demolition, to make 
room for a new street ; but we do not know whether its removal is a 
matter of certainty. In Cheapside itself a small corner house, by Mr. 
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Hayter Lewif, is a study of Venetian Gothic, exemplified in a simple 
and practical manner. The weak point of the composition is the shop 
itself, which hardly travels beyond the ordinary character. Across the 
street a somewhat considerable mass of building exhibits three stories 
with considerable character, topped with a vulgar and insipid fourth 
floor and roof. Finances, we suppose, became deficient. The ob- 
scure neighbourhood of Silver Street, City, between Cheapside and 
London Wall, has been partially rebuilt, under what influence we 
know not, in a cheap but effective adaptation of Pointed ; while a row 
of small shop- houses has lately been constructed, conceived on a Gothic 
type, in one of the narrow streets running into Shoreditch, nearly op- 
posite the Eastern Counties' Station. The sky-line of Miss Coutts's 
vast pile of model lodging-houses in Caledonia Square, carried out by 
Mr. Darbyshire, is decidedly Pointed, although the architect has for- 
gotten those characteristics in the lower stories, by which he might have 
given character without increasing expense. As it is, the pile from very 
size is imposing. We may here note that the same architect designed 
the sumptuous fountain, in a kind of modified Italian Gothic, which 
Miss Coutts has placed in Victoria Park, with a Louis XIV. cupola. 

No one who has walked up Bond Street during last season can have 
failed to notice a decidedly rich, though not altogether pure, building, 
in a form of Italian Pointed, which very sensibly dispensed with any 
approximation to traceried windows, built to serve as show-rooms and 
residence for Mr. Phillips's ceramic depot. We casually heard 
that this building, which is by Mr. Harris, is intended to serve as a 
specimen of the *' Victorian architecture," of which that gentleman 
has made himself the advocate. All we can say is, that though Mr. 
Harris may call it Victorian, it is in reality, in its external features, 
a modification — be it felicitous or not — of Gothic or Pointed, and that 
no one will call it by any other name. Inside, the eclecticism 
runs to an extent of which we cannot approve. A much more 
simple, but proportionately more effective, example of Mr. Harris's 
style is to be found in Messrs. Gylby's wine stores, near the Pantheon, 
Oxford Street. The shop story of a gin -palace close to the South- 
western Station, Waterloo Road, exhibits some arcuation and leafage 
of an improved and Gotbicising design. The upper floors are of 
normal vulgarity. In the Blackfriars Road, where the new South- 
Eastern Extension crosses, a building in French Gk)thic, with a 
high roof, is externally completed. We have not had the opportunity 
of visiting it, or ascertaining its destination. 

We shall not swell out our list of London notabilia with buildingf 
that represent specific Gothic principles more or less embodied in other 
styles, such as Mr. Harry Bmmanuers *' Francis I.*' shop- house in 
Brook Street, and the Grosvenor, London Bridge, and Westminster 
Palace Hotels, with their lofty roofs, and Mr. Lamb's somewhat eccen- 
tric pile, where Piccadilly touches the Green Park. The last named 
structure exemplifies its architect's proud idea of weighty quasi- 
Gothic window heads, with a projecting key-stone. We have omitted 
many examples which, in strictness of language, are Gothic, -or else 
nothing ; for our object is not to furnish a complete catalogue, but 
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ooly to record evidence of the fact» that, even in street and shop archi- 
tecture, the new influence is making itself felt. 

Dublin, as most architectural quidnuncs are aware, has taken a step 
in advance of London in the erection of a new club house in modified 
Gothic. The body which has taken this onward step is the well known 
Kildare Street Club which justified its continued retention of its time- 
honoured name by the purchase of a site at the angle of Kildare Street 
and of Nassau Street, opposite the College Park. The architect was 
Mr. Woodward who had already left his mark on Dublin as the de- 
signer of the University Museum opposite. The material of the house 
ia red brick. We think that in this particular instance stone with poly- 
chromatic relief would have been more effective. Altogether the ex- 
terior did not appear to us to present as much character as we had 
expected, although the spirit of the design, namely, that of impart- 
ing a Gk>thic feeling into a building in which the pointed arch either 
does not appear at all, or in a very modified form, is certainly ingeni- 
ous. Inside however the architect* s merit shows itself. Instead of 
shirking detail as he might have done, he has carried out every 
minutia with scrupulous attention to his general idea. We particu- 
larly liked the entrance hall and staircase which is open and lofty, with 
the stairs themselves gracefully introduced behind the arcading, so as to 
leave the central area unencumbered. Only we should have preferred 
metal rails to the pierced stone work, which is rather too cold. Several 
of the rooms are also excellently conceived. 

Not far off, and also in Nassau Street, a shop house has been con- 
structed in the course of the present summer, in which much Gothic 
character has been very cleverly introduced. It is of about the same 
dimensions as the Bond Street house, but much superior in purity 
and general effect. The treatment of the roof and dormers is per- 
haps the best thing about it. The next-door house also shows an 
attempt, not so well conceived, to introduce ancient Irish detail. In 
the same quarter of Dublin are some Anglican parochial schools built 
in a simple modification of Italian Pointed. Otherwise, as far as we 
could judge, the street architecture of Dublin is still the same dreary 
waste as in past years. 

We were glad to observe a house or two rising in a modified style in 
the new street which has been cut from the '* Parvise " of York Min- 
ster, in a south-westerly direction to the Ouse, while a rather con- 
spicuous warehouse across the river exhibits in an uncomplete form 
some improved ideas. Of our other provincial towns we are not able 
to speak. At Durham, where Mr. Robson practises, a movement 
seems on foot, and in Stoke- upon-Trent the building for the School of 
Design by Mr. Murray, (Mr. E. W. Pugin's sometime partner,) is 
carried out in a tolerably successful adaptation of Italian Gothic. The 
Pottery towns contain more than one attempt at Polychromatic archi- 
tecture, which cannot be reckoned as chef-d^ceuvres. 

If we are to accept the engraving which the Builder has given of it, 
the Exchange buildings at Birmingham, by Mr. Bateman, will be the 
vastest construction yet carried out in a large English town of the kind 
with which we are now principally concerned, viz., street architecture 
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for private purposes, as contrasted with public or leHgiovs buildings. 
We shall not however be satisfied that we are fairly improving till 
we have read in the papers that an enterprising builder has laid out 
a large lot in some watering place, or commercial town, for first* second 
or third class houses, all of them designed in Pointed as parts of a 
whole conception by an architect equally endowed with individual 
precedent, inventive genius, and common sense. We are sure that 
the builder who is bold enough to make this venture, and Incky 
enough to find the right executive, will realize such a success, that he 
will embolden many others to follow in his footsteps. 



THE LATB EXHIBITION. 

Now that the Exhibition of 1869 is finally closed and become a thing 
of the past, a good opportunity is afforded of ascertaining what it has 
done, and what it may be reasonably expected to do for medieval art ; 
or, more properly speaking for our own future art, based upon the 
teachings of the thirteenth century. In the first place, few will be so 
hsrdy as to deny that progress has been made since 1851. At that 
Exhibition medinvalism was for the most part confined to one court, 
and to the works of one architect. On the other hand, in the late 
show at Kensington, it pervaded the whole building ; and hardly a 
single name of the more promising junior members of the architectural 
profession was wanting. It was also very satis&ctory to see that 
the said junior architects were following the example of the great men 
of the middle ages, and were gradually becoming artists as well as 
architects. It is very true that very much is to be desired, more espe- 
cially with regard to that basis of all art, the study of the human 
figure ; but still, when we see one architect designing stained glass 
windows, another secular and domestic plate, a third fumitnre combined 
with colour, and a fourth sculpture, we feel that this is surely a right 
good beginning and that there is no occasion to despair of the result. 
Most certainly the present generation will not see men like Dona- 
tello, and so many others of his age, who were equally good in all the 
fine arts ; but if the present movement goes on, it will surely be no un- 
reasonable expectation that such men may appear some two generations 
hence. Another good sign is, that our architecture tends to simplify 
itself by adopting the sterner French types, such as Chartres and 
Liaon, where the decoration is obtained by sculpture rather than by 
foliage; thus necessitating the massing of rich ornament, instead 
of spreading unmeaning leaves over the whole surface. 

Now, in the late Exhibition, there were one or two works over- 
laden with foliage and figures, and of which the details were those of 
the early part of the thirteenth century ; stiU the efiect was totally unlike 
anything produced at that period, and showed clearly how unfitted the 
style lent itself to such treatment. Again, the opponents of the move- 
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inent are always taunting its advocates with the maasiyeness and grandeur 
of Pagan art, as opposed to what they very rightly call the filagree 
of " Gothic work," and they also take good care to point out that 
the works, par excellence, of the present century, viz., the hridges, 
viaducts, and other engineering works, although ugly in their details, 
are conceived on a scale of magnificence worthy of the Romans. 

fiy taking the massive and severe Early French style, such as we find 
at Chartres, we can give a satisfactory reply to the above objections ; for 
we have here an art as grand and as simple as that of Greece or Rome, 
and infinitely better suited to our habits and climate, and we ought rather 
to rejoice that experiments have been exhibited at the late Exhibidon, 
which show how little it lends itself to filagree* work. 

It is also most curious how well Greek sculpture and drawing 
adapts itself to what I hope may eventually turn out to be the basis of 
our future architecture — witness the fountain designed by Mr. Nesfield. 
The architecture and ornament are of the most severe thirteenth 
century type, but the figure at the top and the incised panels round the 
basin (drawn by Mr. Albert More) might have been taken from a 
Ghreek vase, so entirely are they imbued with classic feeling. In fact, 
the rising school may say to the advocates of Greek art (of whom, by 
the way, there are very few — most Pagan men, when it comes to practice, 
making use of the Louis XlVth or XVth styles), " We will take your 
drawing, we will take your sculpture, we wiU take your way of deco- 
rating ivory and marble, and we will take your knowledge of anatomy; we 
wiU even make use of some of your myths ; but we will have nothing to 
do with your eternal Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders, and your low 
pediments and shallow mouldings, fitted for a hotter and sunnier clime 
than ours. We are the descendants of Adam, we have eaten of the 
tree of good and evil, and we will exercise the knowledge thereby 
acquired by taking the good and leaving the bad." 

Another novel feature at Kensington was the painted furniture. 
This gave great offence to those of the Pagan school, who after a series 
of years, have just made up their minds to tolerate " Gothic *' in 
churches, or occasionally in the exterior of a country house, provided 
the interior was furnished with the usual rococo work so fashionable at 
the present day. Now however the new school is invading this last 
citadel of so called classicism, and that not with the usual " old English 
carved oak,*' as it is called by auctioneers, but with furniture, full of 
pictorial art, of colour and gold, combined with simple forms, and 
often made of common materials. It is ceasing to be mere mechanic's 
work, and has become art and speaks of all sorts of things and subjects. 
Here was an overturn of the general ideas upon the dignity of paint- 
ing in general, and of easel pictures in particular ; it must of course 
be put down, and consequently certain amiable critics charitably advised 
the possessors of these heretical pieces of furniture, to frame the pic- 
tures and to burn the rest of the work ; for it is but too evident, that 
if the best painters turn their attention to painting on walls of buildings 
and on panels of furniture, there will be but few easel pictures to send 
to the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. Perhaps consolation may be 
drawn from the fact that in the very best days of Art, there were no 
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academies and no exhibitions beyond churdies and public buildings.' 
which however had this great advantage, that no payment was required 
and the pictures were always on view. 

It is to be fervently hoped, that our young artists will follow out the 
path they have begun, and that they will not be ashamed of doine 
what Giotto and Fra Ang^lico, among many others, were not ashamed 
to do. The time is probably not so very far distant, when a nobleman, 
having built his house, will, as a natural consequence, call in, not his 
upholsterer but his artist or some such combination of artists, as the 
present firm of Marshall, Morris, and Co. 

A glance at the architectural sculpture will have shown that there 
is a steady improvement going on, although the sculptors but too 
generally satisfy themselves by making the usual unmeaning face with 
a straight nose and nicely brushed hair, instead of doing their utmost 
to throw life and expression into the features. No doubt there are 
other ways of obtaining the same object, such as by the movement of the 
body, and above all by the hands ; but still, the head is the principal 
means, and should always be most carefully attended to. As one waiks 
through the streets one sees countless faces, and all with different 
expressions. Is it too much to ask our sculptors to keep their eyes open, 
and grive us the benefit of a little of what they see ? 

But if the sculptors are to be blamed in not making use of their 
eyes, what are we to say to the stained glass artists ? What horrible 
juxtapositions of colours, and what sharp and glaring tints were there 
not seen in the gallery devoted to their art! The majority do not 
seem to have marked the obvious fact that bright colours upon a 
bright blue ground wiU certainly not tell at a distance, and will as 
assuredly destroy one another. The proper remedy for this would 
be the employment of competent painters to make fbll-sized coloured 
cartoons for them, and then to reproduce the 'said coloured cartoon in 
all its broken tints as nearly as possible in their more refractory 
material. This system has been followed by Messrs. Powell, and 
Lavers and Barraud, and the result was perfectly successful.^ A 
careful study of Italian stained glass such as we see at Florence, Prato, 
and Perugia would also do a very great deal towards improvement. 

iStill worse than the stained glass were the enamels. When- 
ever these were employed, there, most certainly, did the most violent 
colours display themselves. It is only fair to say that the French were 
just as bad, with one remarkable exception, viz., M. Barbedienne. 
whose work was very nearly equal to that brought from the East : and 
if high prices were demanded for it, what the purchaser bought was 
thoroughly good, and that is saying a very great deal. The fact is 
that our silversmiths, when they began to make mediaeval work, found 
themselves obliged to have recourse to the regular professional ena- 
meUers, i.e. men who do nothing else. Now these latter had always 

1 It ia only fair to say that Heaton and Batler had an excellent window — a pro- 
cession ; Clayton and Bell a yery good one, with coloured fignres on a white 
ground ; and Morris, Marshall and Co. some glass that looked very tike old work : 
in the latter some of the cartoons were due to Mr. Rosetti. 
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been tcenetomed to work for jewellers, and conBequently to use the 
brightest colours, which » as they were always in very small surfaces, and 
surrounded by a quantity of gold, looked all right, When, however, 
these said colours began to be used in considerable quantities, as e.g., in 
the foot of a chalice, the tone became a very important element, and the 
result was unfortunately what we all saw at the Exhibition. I am afraid 
we shall have no improvement until such firms as Hard man and Skidmore 
and Hart take the matter into their own hands, and beginning entirely 
de novo, make their own enamels in their own workshops. As to the 
art of the silversmith, it certainly showed very great progress, although 
there is no filagree, while Mr. Skidmore is the only one who suc- 
cessfully works in niello. If we may believe the display of brass work, 
a very great deal must be doing in that branch, although the designs 
for monumental brasses still afford room for improvement, a very fa- 
vourite device being to put an inscription within an elaborate canopy, 
so that the difliculty of drawing the figure is entirely got over, and 
there is also the advantage that the most ordinary workman can make 
the design with the help of Boutell's Brasses. One noticeable ex- 
ception is however exhibited by Mr. Hart, who had very wisely employed 
Mr. Westlake to draw the figures, which were deserving of all praise. 
The form of the brass was by no means so pleasing, but for this Mr. 
Westlake was not responsible. 

Perhaps our deficiencies were most apparent in the textile fabrics. 
At present it is really very difficult to obtain any really good early 
pattern in stuffs, and the best thing anybody wanting cloth of gold, 
brocade-silks, and carpets, could possibly do, would be to seek them 
in India, China, Turkey, or Japan. In fact, the eastern nations 
are just as much in advance of us in artistic textile fabrics and 
enamels, as we are of them in railways and machinery. No one 
denies the latter to be very excellent things, but the fact of being 
proficient in them should not prevent us having beautiful things 
around us in our daily life. The first step towards this end would be 
a settled architecture of our own, and the next the more general teach* 
ing of the human figure to all classes of artists. Anciently the Church 
divided the patronage of architects with the laity, and there is cer- 
tainly no reason why that day should not come round again, and the 
Church thus regain much of the influence she lost in the 16th century. 
But this will be effected not by confiding the majority of the cathedrals 
to one man as is done both here and in France, a task obviously de- 
manding twenty heads and forty hands, but by each cathedral having its 
separate architect, who would thus be enabled to raise up a local school 
of art, probably one day to be the glory of the city in which it might 
be placed. 

W. BUROBS. 
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S. PATRICK'S, CORK, AND BELFAST. 

It is a somewhat straDge fact, that the most costly work of cathe- 
dral reatoration in the empire, which even this restoring age has wit- 
nessed, should be in progress in Dublin, and at the cost of a private 
person. Mr. Guinness, it is said, is expending £80,000 upon the 
renovation of S. Patrick's cathedral. All praise to him for such mag- 
nificent generosity. It is however to be regretted that he relies upon 
himself as his own architect in this important undertaking, in place 
of giving the opportunity to some leader of the ecclesiological school 
of producing a work in which archaeological accuracy in the treatment 
of the structure might be combined with invention in the fittings. 

The octagonal pillars of the nave are certainly plain, but we should 
imagine that there can be little question that they are original. They 
are now being transformed into clustered columns. This proceeding may 
add to the richness of the general effect, and bring S. Patrick's more into 
comparison with the cathedrals of England, but it alters the historical 
appearance, and detracts from the archaeological identity of the old pile. 
We should accordingly have recommended a strict restoration of the an- 
cient features, followed by as much decoration as the building would stand. 
Occasionally, too, the workmen seem to have been allowed to follow 
their own fancies in the foliaged capitals. The canopies of the taber- 
nacle work in the choir are to be reinstated. The cursory examination 
which we allow of the building does not allow us to enter more into 
details. The external pinnacles, which are being reinstated as octa- 
gonal broach spirelets, are far from ornamental ; but in this case we 
believe that Mr. Guinness is making good what he found there. We 
noticed a Crimean window in the nave, which struck us as one of the 
most inappropriate for a cathedral we had ever come across. The 
most conspicuous feature in it is a panel with a landscape of Sebas- 
topol, enamelled in colours on a single piece of glass. 

The competition for. the new cathedral of Cork has, we believe, been 
responded to by several distinguished architects of the ecclesiological 
school. The designs are or have been publicly exhibited, but no de- 
cision has yet been made as to the best man. 

The design for the proposed cathedral at Belfast, for the diocese of 
Connor, has been entrusted without a competition to Messrs. Lanyon 
and Lynn, of that town. Considering the architectural antecedents 
of these gentlemen, one of whom is first prizeman for the Parliament 
House of Sydney, we think they are justly entitled to the commission. 
As their instructions are to prepare a design for a building which is to 
cost £50,000, they have g^d scope to display their invention. The 
expense of the cathedral for Cork is fixed at the more modest figure of 
£15,000. 
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VANDALISM AT MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

A coaaBSPONDBNT of the Builder reports the incredible fact that the 
churchwardeos of Manchester Cathedral have not only demolished a 
considerable portion of the interesting and beautiful choir screen of 
that church of the fifteenth century, and probably coeval with its 
building, but have actually committed the dishonesty of selling the 
brass lectern appertaining to the cathedral. In the mean while the 
tower which was pulled down as unsafe, has not been rebuilt. The 
possibility of such acts being perpetrated in a cathedral at the present 
day is very exasperating. Manchester Cathedral is » to be sure, a parish 
church, but it is also a cathedral with a dean and canons. Where 
were those gentlemen when these deeds of sacrilege were being com* 
mitted ? Did they connive at them, or encourage them, or were they 
only blindly ignorant and stolidly indifferent to anything in particular 
going on? Are the Dean and Chapter of Manchester merely un- 
trustworthy and incapable, or absolutely mischievous and destructive 
custodians of that church which has the misfortune to be under their 
chaige ? This is the question on which they will have to give satis- 
faction at the bar of public opinion. Even supposing Jove has a 
divided empire with Cesar, and that they only profess 'to look after 
the choir, and leave the nave to the churchwardens, yet they cannot 
pretend to say that the screen is not a portion of their share of the 
structure. As for the churchwardens, all we can say is, that they 
show that after the most rustic officials of the remotest country 
churches have, with a casual exception here and there, learnt to 
respect the buildings of which they are the temporary trustees, the 
smug, self-conceited, and self-righteous gentlemen who fill that post in 
the *' cathedral*' of the *' city" of Manchester, prove themselves to have 
stuck in their education at the point which Farmer Hodge, of Hassocks* 
cum-Moneybags, may perhaps have attained in George III.'s declining 
days. 

There are architecturalists good and true in Manchester. The new 
Assize Courts are being built in Pointed : so is to be the Albert Me. 
morial. More than that, there are many hearty churchmen there. The 
Manchester Church Defence Society is a stirring body, and the next 
Church Congress will, we believe, come off in that city. Where were 
these leaders of opinion when such barbarities were being committed ? 
Where are they now ? Though they cannot perhaps repair the 
damage, they may by their indignant reclamation preserve the building 
from further mutilation, and even perhaps lay the foundation for 
future renovation. Anyhow they are bound to speak out and to do 
something. 
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CHIMING CHURCH BELLS. 

To the Editor of the EccUstologUt. 

SiB» — Notwithstanding all that has been written on bells and bel- 
fries during the last few years, there is yet one important branch of 
the subject to which attention ought to be more especially directed ; I 
allude to the manner of chiming the bells for Divine service on the 
Sabbath day. It appears to me» that in many villages and towns^ the 
custom is for persons to enter the several belfries, and pull the ropes 
of any or all the bells in a most wild manner, ad libitum. And thus a 
noisy unmeaning jangling is kept up for about half an hour, to the 
annoyance of the whole neighbourhood. I consider that such a bar- 
barous mode of calling the parishioners to God*s house of prayer and 
praise is truly disgraceful, and ought at once to be discontinued. It 
is in my opinion, as offensive to a good ear. and as inconsistent, as 
it would be for a musician within the sacred edifice at the commence- 
ment of Divine service, to strike the keys of the organ in a most 
careless manner, instead of performing an appropriate fntroductory 
voluntary ; for the church bells are, in some respects, to the whole 
parish, what that grand instrument is to an assembled congregation. 

Now, plain- chiming is an art which almost any person can learn 
with ease ; no reasonable excuse can therefore be made for bad per- 
formances in any belfry whatever. I may remark by the way, that I, 
like your experienced contributor, the Rev. H. T» EUacombe, himself 
an inventor of a simple contrivance, do not recommend chiming by 
machinery, unless a set of persons cannot be depended upon to attend 
regularly at every service ; for, to quote Mr. Fras. T. Honey, in a late 
letter in the Builder on the subject, " it lacks poetry ; it lacks soul ; 
and marks the existence of cold unconcern on the part of the male 
members of the congregation." The bells then, should be sounded 
mth care a$id precision by hand, for church service. And if I might 
venture to offer an arrangement for chiming in a methodical manner, 
indicating certain intervals of time, I would suggest tlie following : — 
Begin by sounding softly and slowly, the first three bells, 1, 2, 3, 
and so on for ten minutes. t)r> chime these for five minutes, and the 
third, fourth, and fifth bells only during the next five minutes. This 
may be considered as a soft prelude, after which pause five minutes. 
Then chime the full peal for ten minutes. All being now silent, 
at five minutes before the time appointed for the commencement of 
Divine service, sound the treble bell, or the tenor, if preferred, being 
careful to cease before the clock strikes. 

. During the chiming of the full peal, no ** changes" should be intro- 
duced, except those in accordance with the rules of melody. 

For calling the parishioners to church on the ordinary week days, 
one, two, or three bells may suffice, while the time occupied in chiming, 
should not exceed a quarter of an hour. 

I am, &c. 
Northampton, October 7, 1862. Thomas Walesbt. 
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THE PRAYER BOOK NOTED. 

The VenieUs, Ckmticles, Litmy, &c., qf the Prayer Book Noted and 
Pointed throughout all ite Servicee. By R. R. Chofb, B.A., assisted 
hj R. F. Smith, M.A., Soathwell; and Jambs Turlb, Organist of 
Westminster Abbey. London : E. Thompson, 5, Burleigh Street, 
Strand. 

Jccompaaying Harmonies to the Gregorian Tones of the Prayer Book 
Noted, ^c, 

SiMPLB as onr Prayer Book is in comparison with the serrice books of 
the middle ages, it is a considerable undertaking to note all such parts 
of it as admit oT being chanted. This circumstance, happily, preyents 
the task being undertaken very often. We have several times ex- 
pressed our general approval of Mr. Helmore's Manual of Plain Song ; 
but our connexion with him would not, we trust, sway us to criticise 
unjustly any rival work that may appear. 

The two instalments of the " Prayer Book Noted," whose titles stand 
at the head of this article, are each of them preceded by a preface, to 
which the initials of Mr. Smith, of Southwell, are subscribed ; but of 
course Mr. Chope, as the principal editor, must be held responsible for 
that which the preface contains. We proceed to make some remarks 
upon this preface. The writer speaks respectfully of the Psalter Noted, 
but adds : — 

** The Tones employed were in too many instances the ' modem use,' the 
eorruptions and errors of which were apparent at once when tested by the law 
of each Tone. And here, nerhaps, althoosh this n not the plaoe to enter 
largely into the history or tneory of Plain Song, lome explanation of what is 
meant by the law of each Tone will be welcome. Unfortunately, the word 
Thne is used in two senses — first, as one of the ancient mysical scales or modes, 
of which eight are genendly recognised ; and secondly, as meaning a melody 
written in any such scaW — P. 1. 

And he proceeds to explain the essential differences between the 
eight Modes, calUng them Tones : which is a nptable illustration of tfie 
old sayifig, 

** Video meUon ppoboqns, 

Deteriora seqaor." 

But this is not the main point. Fault is found with the Psalter 
Noted for employing modem uses instead of ancient. It would be well 
if Mr. Chope and his assistants had paid more attention to the admo- 
nition of the son of Sirach, " Blame not before thou hast examined the 
truth : understand first, and then rebuke."^ If a man, in writing on 
some architectural subject, should set to and accuse Sir Christopher 
Wren of having invented the cinquecento style, he would not be re- 
garded as a high authority in archaological matters. Mr. R. F. Smith 

1 E^as. zi, 7. 
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has fallen into a Bimilar error in that he attributes the introduction of 
the B b into the first and fifth modes to Goido d*Arezzo. 

*' History gives us the very name of the man who introduced this ' improve- 
ment' of modem tonality into the music of the Liturgy. Seeing, then, that 
we believe, on no light grounds, that this music formed the strains raised of 
old in their worship by the Primitive Christians, by the Apostles, by our Lord 
Himself; and even, u we need any greater antiquity, by the inspired author 
of the Temple-Psalms, it seems inconsistent with that reverence for primitive 
usage which especially characterises the Church of England, to be content 
with the undoubted additions, or corruptions, of Guido Aretinus, a musician 
of the eleventh century. The mediations given in this work to the First Tone, 
are free from this error, and are more ancient than those commonly used." — 
P. 2. 

We do not know when the B b was first introduced ; but we do happen 
to know, from the testimony of Odo, of Cluny, that its use was fully 
established in his time ; and Odo wrote in the tenth century, a good 
while before GKiido was bom. 

The mediation which our authors give with eight out of nine endings 
of the First Tone, is one of four notes, namely, c^, a, g, f. They do 
not state where they found it. It is unknown to most writers on the 
Gregorian Chant. From La Feillde we find that something like it is 
used in the French diocese of Vienne ; but there the c^ is preceded by 
abb, and this mediation is only used with a particular ending, which 
does not belong to the regular First Tone, but only to a later Chant in 
the First (or rather the Ninth) Mode. We transcribe the entire Chant. 




Dix - it Do-mi-nus Do-mi-no me - o : Se - de a dex - tris me - is. 



Mr. C. C. Spencer, in his Explanation of the Church Modes, gives die 
phrase in question as an ancient form of the mediation of the Peregrine 
Tone ; and we strongly suspect that Mr. Chope and his friends, misun- 
derstanding what Mr. Spencer wrote, have thus deluded themselves 
into setting forth this phrase as the genuine mediation of the First Tone. 
This supposition helps to account for the singular fact that the Pere- 
grine Tone nowhere appears, as such, in the work before us. We say 
" as such," because what is here called the First Tone, fourth finding, 
is really the Peregrine, in every thing except the intonation. The 
shorter form of mediation, g, f, which is given with the " fifth Ending," 
also belongs undoubtedly to the Peregrine Tone. If Mr. Chope and 
his Mends have any better ground than a blunder to support their 
alleged restoration of the First Tone, we hope they will show it. We 
think it beyond question that the most ancient mediation of the First 
Tone is the monotonic. This Mr. Chope gives with only one finding, 
following Mr. Helmore*s example. 

Another instance of Mr. Chope and his friends being misled by crude 
theory occurs in the dread they have of transposing the Psalm Tones, 
{t is quite true that, as they remark, each Tone has a distinctive cha- 
racter, and also that this character depends, to some extent, on the 
pitch of the dominant. Thus, if any of the Tones whose dominant is 
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C were transposed a fifth lower, its effect would certainly be spoilt, 
under any ordinary circumstances. But to imagine it necessary to sing 
them all upon C is an idea of which the aforesaid Odo of Cluny has 
recorded his judgment in no very respectfnl terms. See the Ecclesio* 
loffist, for 1857. page 39. If this notion had been consistently carried 
out, the work would have been one of the most unpractical ever written ; 
but there are inconsistencies in it which tend to modify this character. 
One of these is that the Seventh Tone is transposed a minor third 
lower, so that it may be sung by most tenor voices. If the other high 
Tones had also been transposed two or three semitones, not only would 
they have been more convenient for singing in unison, which is the in- 
tention of the editors, but their relation to the Seventh Tone would 
have been better maintained. Another inconsistency of the same class 
i's that the Versicles and Responses throughout Morning and Evening 
Prayer and the Litany are set on O, whereas they have just as much 
yight to be sung on C as the Third, Fifth, and Eighth Tones. 

Before we quit the preface, we must mention that it speaks of " the 
necessity of changing the tone as often as psalms of different characters 
come together in the Morning or Evening Office.'* In this we fully 
agree with the editors ; but as their Psalter is not, to our knowledge, 
yet published, we must wait to see how they work out their ideas. 

Passing on to the body of the work, the first thing that seems to call 
for remark is the notation according to which the Canticles are divided 
for chanting. This is the same as has been used in the books for the 
Southwell Choir Festivals. There is one serious objection to it, 
namely, that the two dots which are placed occasionally over vowel8» 
to show that the syllable is to be sung to two notes, are not easily dis- 
tinguished except by persons with good eye-sight, and in a good light. 

A direction is given that '* the Intonation Notes should always be 
used throvghout for all the Canticles, except the Te Deum." We 
should like to be informed what precedent there is for this, as regards 
the Canticles taken from the Old Testament, and the ferial use of those 
from the New. 

For the rest, the division of the words is almost the same as that of 
The Canticles Noted. We observe that in nearly all those Endings 
which have only two notes to the Amen, such as the first Endhig of the 
Fifth Tone, the duration of the penultimate note in doubled. If we are 
not mistaken, this is a development much more recent than several of 
those forms which the editors reject. As they often give these two 
notes to one syllable, (following Mr. Helmore's rather questionable 
example,) it thus comes to pass that the one final syllable is prolonged 
through three beats, which must have a rather odd effect. 

The division of the words of the Magnificat to the " Third Tone, 
sixth Ending," is very arbitrary and puzzling. 

The treatment of die mediation of the Third Tone in the setting of 
the Nunc dimittis can hardly be justified ; for in the third and fourth 
verses, and in the second verse of the Gloria Patri, it is made exactly 
the same as the mediation of the Eighth Tone : whereas, according to 
the established rule, there should always be two or three syllables f^ter 
the rising note in the mediation of the Third Tone. The rise, there* 
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fore, Bhoiild bftve been on the preceding accented syllable in every ease ; 
except perbapa in the first verse of the Gloria Patri^ where the question 
whether the rise should be on and or on to, belongs to grammar rather 
than to music. 

The Quicunqve vuU is the only Csnticle set to a chant harmonized 
for voices. The chant thus distinguished is, as one might expect, the 
" Canterbury Tune/* as giv^n in the first volume of Boyce's Cathedral 
Music. As this chant is. to say the least, semi-gregorian, and the 
tenor part mediates as the Fifth and Eighth Tones do, we think it 
would have been better to follow the rule respecting the mediation of 
those Tones, when the half verse ends with an emphatic roonoayllabley 
that is, to inflect at the word this in the third verse. Son in the fifth, 
and SQ oq, giving a single chord to each of those syllables. This in* 
deed is ft n^w suggestion ; but we should be surprised if most (irego* 
rianiets wquld not readily accept it. 

There is little to rempurk upon in the harmonies to the responses ; ex- 
cept that those for the responses after the Creed are more elaborate 
than Mr, Helmore's. 

We now turn to the Accompanying ffarmonies to the Gregorian 
Tonet, It is stated in the preface that they ** are intended only for an 
accompaniiqepti and are arranged so as no/ to be sung." There cer- 
tainly can be no question about this. They are so carelessly printed^ 
as regards the ways the stems of the notes are turned, that one can 
often only guess what the arranger meant. In the " Third Tone, sixth 
Ending," a portion of the harqaony, including the bass of two notes, is 
omitted. Still, notwithstanding this rough exterior, the harmonies are 
those of an adept ; and we suppose that Mr, Turle has had a consider- 
able share in them. AU that we can say against them, considered as 
to their essence, is that, so ^ from carrying out the very strict ad- 
herence to the Modes according to which the melodies are professedly 
selected, they often run to the other extreme. It is also worth men- 
tioning, that in some of the tones which have a monosyllabic mediation, 
there is no provision made for them in the harmony. The omission of 
the last chord at the mediation leaves a harsh transition between those 
on either side of it. The intonation notes are not harmonized in any 
case* whif h is inoonsistept with th^ direction thut they should be used 
throughout the Canticles. 

To sum up, Mr. Chope hfu^ adhered so closely tq Mr. Helmore's 
Mamaal of Plain Song as to iivoid the risk of gping very far wrong, 
Wher^ the harmonies differ, thofe of Mr. Chope and his coadjutors 
afford, in general, a good variety, But in other respects we must say 
that our editors have marred quite as much as they have mended. It 
is a pity that they did not qualify themselves better by further study 
and experience before they sent their work to press. 
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BASILICAN ARRANGEMEMT OF CHURCHES.— No. H. 

Jh the Editor of the Ecclesiohgist, 

Sifti — ^The subject started by yoar correspondent E. J., intereititag and 
important as it is, scarcely admits of the doubt and perplexity with which 
in Some points he appears to sorround it. I mean especially aa regards 
the intent and custom of our Church. True it is that all through the 
series of changes which took place in the compilation of our Liturgy, 
and its final reduction to its present form, there was at work a great 
variety of interest and feeling, influencing more or less fche final result. 
But it cannot be doubted that, in spite of the many accidental dis* 
crepancies caused by repeated alterations without sufficient reference 
to other existing canon or custom, the obvious meaning of the autho- 
rised order directs that the Table shall stand altarwise at the east end 
of the chancel ; that the Priest shall stand at the north end of the altar 
for certain portions of the service, and westward thereof, turning to- 
wards it, for consecration, &c. ; and that the Basilican arrangement is 
alien to the spirit of the recognised arrangement and Ritual of the 
Esglikh Church. 

The order for the retention of chancels as in times past, and the re- 
ferring back to the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. for ornaments of 
the church, showed a deliberate intention of restoring to their for« 
mer dignity and significance all those things which the recklessness 
and fanaticism of the times had treated with irreverence and had 
brought into contempt. The evils of the existing disorderly state of 
things had become too evident to allow of their remaining longer un* 
rectified. And notwithstanding your correspondent's argument, that 
the Rubric is capable of an inteipretation favourable to his view, vix.» 
that ''before" the Table may, without strainings mean eastward of it, 
the facts are entirely on the other side. Wherefore else could have arisen 
the objections of the Presbyterian MinistevB at the Savoy Conference ? 
They urged that " The minister, turning him to the people, is most 
convenient through the whole ministration." And the Bishop'^ answer, 
"When he speaks to them, as in Lessons/^ &c., it is convenient ; but 
** when he speaks for them to Odo it is convenient that they should all 
turn another way, as the Ancient Church ever did," shows not simply 
their intention^ but also their reasons for thus ruling in the face of 
definite objections, lliey referred back to primitive tradition. Whether 
or not they were correct in their notions as to early custom in this 
respect may be, of course, questioned ; but they at least had no doubt 
in their own minds respecting it. . '* ^ • * 

The direction that the minister shall so stand, that he ma^" Ai the 
more readiness and decency break the bread before the peoplci appears 
to point to the same thing. This dilr^ction is given, as it were, in 
order to afford a satisfiactory explanation for the priest turning his 
back to the people; out of consideration to the weakness of some 
whose prejudices might be offended, and fears awakened, by what 
might otherwise appear to be merely an insidious return to the Roman. 
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mode. It was needful to show that there really was a reasonable and 
fitting cause for a recurrence to a position which gave offence to some 
tender consciences. This mode of dealing with such scruples is ob- 
servable throughout, and it was to some extent necessitated by reason 
of their changes generally being directed to the retention of the earlier 
ritual, which had been given up in 1552, and only in part revived in 
1559, but still further in 1604. And it is the more obvious when we 
remember that even in the Liturgy of 1 549, the minister was to con- 
secrate without any turning or showing of the Sacrament to the 
people. In 1552 the table was placed endwise to the congregation, 
with the minister on the north side ; but then there was neither 
breaking nor blessing of the elements ; and in many cases, the minister 
stood eastward of the table, facing the people. And subsequently, 
when protests against transubstantiation and the doctrine of a carnal 
presence remained still in force, the English divines never lost sight of 
a real presence, human as well as divine, and evinced the greatest 
care to retain, in their full significance, the forms and acts of the 
ancient Church, purging it from all that might tend to. foster popular 
misconceptions, or might savour of a belief in these doctrines, which 
they themselves still strenuously deprecated. Attention is called to 
this position of the priest still more strongly in the Scotch liturgy. 
He is there ordered to stand at such part of the holy table where he 
may with the more ease and decency use both his hands ; as much as 
to say, that -it was to be regardless of his interception of the act from 
the congregation. The act of breaking is one of the greatest sig* 
nificance. This significance is entirely destroyed if it is attempt^ 
with one hand, and its dignity is lost. Whether your correspondent's 
view might not obviate the difficulties, combining all the advantages 
on one side without any objections on the other, is a matter perhaps 
for discussion. At all events practical common sense forbade the 
awkward expedient of reaching and handling the sacred vessels at the 
end of a table already occupied by the service-book, when the greater 
dimension of length was so practically and evidently provided to afford 
a sufficiency of space, and to allow of a commanding position, instead 
of one cramped, inconvenient, and undignified in the extreme. Far 
better than this would be a recurrence to the longitudinal position of 
the altar above referred to, inasmuch as the position is of less account 
than the mode of ministration. Far better, it will be re-echoed, that 
the primitive custom propounded by your correspondent should be 
resorted to. But let not £. J. think that this can be done without a 
very strained interpretation, I will not say of the letter of the rubric, 
but of the intent and spirit of the Prayer Book. Words may be shown 
to be capable of almost any interpretation, according to the preconcep- 
tions or fancies of the interpreter. 

Now although individually I might not object to the arrangement 
advocated by your friend, as being more primitive, and possibly more 
imposing, if supported by all the accessories of a chaste but grand 
ceremonial, yet it cannot be allowed that the ceremonial which he so 
powerfully depicts as the expression of the mind of the mediseval 
church is so great a contrast as he would make to that of our own, if 
his description is only weeded of the ideas made, to apply to doctrines 
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distiiictiveljr Romen and as distinctly un-Bnglish, which were expunged 
at the Refonnation. He might with equfJ truth proclaim that " we 
haye," for instance, in spite of its being too rarely that the full vision 
is realized, " we have the altar as a real and significant centre, towards 
which the whole arrangements are directed, where high above in 
glorious hues, intercepting the heaven's pure light, stands forth the 
image of the Crucified, Ood of God, light of Light, Who is worthy 
to receive all worship. We have the priest before the altar, in his 
ministerial office, a mediator between the people behind him and the 
God before him, between the many dead in trespasses and sins and the 
One in Whom is life. Now he offers up a memorial before the God ; 
now he blesses and breaks, and in mystery offers his Saviour to the 
lowly heart, delivering to the people the heavenly message and the 
Divine reality which the outward elements but feebly represent ; the 
ambassador of the Great King brings forth the pledges of his mission 
to man lost and saved ; and then to heaven resounds the ' Gloria in 
excelsis ' from the vast assembly with one heart and one voice, in 
united intention and action/' Is this in no sense suggestive of a 
central idea and a central purpose, worthy of the highest embodiment ? 
But what if " our new churches do so often lack the one thing needful, 
a living idea and a definite purpose ?" 

Will an entirely radical change in Church arrangement arouse the 
multitude from apathy to an appreciation of the higher aims of Chris- 
tian art ? Will this impart a spark of life to the frozen energies, or 
kindle a ray of light to direct the steps of those who aim in vain at 
clothing the Church in religious attire, or providing for the precious 
jewel a worthy setting ? It is not that our Church fails to present a 
prominent and central idea to be brought out in its full and perfect 
beauty, but that Church art is so far behind, and has been now for 
centuries far behind her ecclesiastical constitution. It is not a new 
constitution that we want, but a certain amount of talent working in 
combination with high science to bring out in their full perfection her 
manifold beauties, before it is likely that ansr scheme, however ad- 
mirable it may eventually prove, can give the Aill imj^se which even 
then will be wanted to ensure success. When there lies before us 
ready an unbounded field for the highest development of art in expressing 
fitly the idea of concentrality of worship, it is greatly to be questioned 
whether a radical change of system and a thorough upset of all old 
association is the best means of attaining to perfection, or of produc- ' 
ing a new era of art surpassing previous experience *' in aptness and every 
genuine architectural quality ;*' or rather whether it would not, by an 
increase of licence, put a premium -upon disunity of practice, without 
any material gain to compensate for the loss of standard which has 
been already regained wherewith *' to express Apostolic truth.*' 

My fears may be groundless, but I think that conservative reform 
will better approve itself to the great mass of Churchmen than^ an at« 
tempt at something new, more nearly allied perhaps to primitive and 
normal Christianity, but entiriBly alien to the spirit of all succeeding 
ages. It is a spirit of conservative reform, guided and restrained by a 
practical sound sense, which has characterized the Bnglish nation and 
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the English Church, and has made them what they are. It is this 
spirit which has preserved to us our Church and imparted stability, 
even through periods of persecution and defalcation. It is this which 
has animated, and directed, and healthily restrained the present ecde- 
siological revival. And it is this which has given to England the very 
feature under discussion, the square ended chancel with its altar against 
the eastern wall, in spite of the energetic movement in the end of the 
eleventh and beginning of the twelfth centuries to introduce the apeidal 
form into our vUlage as well as cathedral churches. It is* certain that 
there was a general movement in that direction at that period, and that 
it was then given up again. Whether the idea came from masonic 
pilgrims to the Holy Limd, or merely from across the Channel, may be 
deserving of further research. It did however come in almost simul- 
taneously witli the introduction of the round church. Whether the 
altar was placed at the chord of the apse or not does not appear. We 
may at any rate take for granted that the priest still stood on its 
western side according to the rigid and universal rule of the Western 
Church, and that the anomaly of the unoccupied space behind became 
too apparent to make it desirable to continue it. 

The proposed scheme of Church organization is not an ecclesiolo- 
gical but an ecclesiastical matter. I cannot enter into it. There seems 
however no reason why a great deal might not be done by a multipli- 
cation of Bishops as suffragans and a sub- division (instead of separa- 
tion) of parishes under the head of the mother Church. But the 
scheme itself being granted, and its ritual propriety so far as it would 
bear upon Church arrangement, there can be nothing against a fitting 
expression being found for this as for other ecclesiastical developments. 
Whether or not it would in itself be more imposing, more edifying, 
more significant, more truthful, we can afford to leave an open question. 
There can be no doubt as to its being capable of full expression. And 
notwithstanding what I have urged as to the intent of our own Prayer 
Book, I did in the instance of a mission Church amongst the Kaffirs, 
some months previously to the rise of the present discussion, suggest 
that for an apsidal termination the eastern position for the priest seemed 
the most natural arrangement. But I was answered that we must not 
look to the intent in the Eastern Church, but to the practice in the 
Western. 

How far that position of the celebrant on the far side of the altar, 
and facing the congregation, is an eastern custom, requires confirmation. 

Was it not immediately upon the open establishment of. Christianity 
under Constantine that, although the Basilican plan and apsidal ar- 
rangement existed, the holy place was closely curtained off from the 
people at the time of celebration ? What then became so far as 
the people were concerned of this edifying custom ? Or again, is it 
not just as likely that the celebrant may have faced the assembled 
Bishops or Presbyters, with his back to the congregation ? For why 
should greater respect be shown to the latter than to those who occu- 
pied the place of highest honour ? Might not the one be as much 
aggrieved as the other at the apparent insult ? 

One other point must not be passed over. Granting that " screens 
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to Beparate the sacerdotal choir, as in a celestial bower, from tbis 
people which knoweth not the law, disappear," I woald yet ask if 
chancels have no other use, no other signification, than that of a 
priestly separation ? llie high close screen, tha^ which was expressive 
of such an idea, is gone : but the chancel still remains in its pristine 
beauty, to serve the legitimate purposes for which it was built ages before 
close high screens were thought of in the Western Church. Its floor 
is raised above that of the nave. On either side of it are stationed 
clerks (now chiefly lay and often voluntary) who lead the chants and 
responses of the people, in the front of whom they are stationed. 
Our Prayer Book recognizes its position and use. Though not re- 
quired now to be so long and narrow as it sometimes was of old, yet 
it is a portion of the ancient heritage bequeathed to us by our fore- 
fathers, who with jealous care preserved it from the ruthless hands 
that would have wrested it from us. And in our new churches cannot 
it be still perpetuated in its goodly proportions for its sacred uses, with- 
out the abuse of perpetuating an antiquated idea ? But if the Ba- 
silican idea should gain ground, and chancels are doomed to destruc- 
tion, what is to become of the ten thousand ancient, or the three thou- 
sand new parish churches which have their proper chancels, standing 
in the way of the proposed arrangement, and for ever bearing witness 
to the usurpation ? They are altogether out of keeping with the 
Basilican arrangement, and either this movement must fail, or else 
the great bulk of our parish churches must be sacrificed — to an 
idea. 

William Whitb. 
London, November, 1862. 
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(.Continued from p. 293.^ 

Thb churches formerly subordinate to the Abbey of Evesham have 
towers of rather a dififerent type to the above. They are of smaller 
size, have heavy embattled parapets and pinnacles, large projecting 
gurgoyles, with a gabled roof rising a little above the parapet. The 
west window is often of small dimensions, and the opening from the 
tower to the nave has more the character of a large doorway, than the 
usual lofty tower arch : examples, Norton, Offenham, Abbot's Morton. 
The tower of Badsey church must, however, be excited from the 
foregoing description, as it is one of the finest in the county, being 
very massive, and having a large four-light west ^ndow, deeply-recessed 
belfry windows, and eight pinnacles on the summit. The lofty tower 
at Little Comberton is noteworthy, on account of its three-light belfry 
windows, each of a different pattern ; and at Overbury the belfry win- 
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dows are filled with stone tracery* like aome Somereetihire examples 
The towers at Kidderminster, Bromsgrove* and Kingsnorton are omap 
meuted with blank panelling and niches ; but we cannot boast of any 
of the rich double windows which add so much to the effect of the 
towers in some districts. Norman towers occur at Tenbury and Har* 
vington, the latter surmounted by a modem shingled spire. The lowest 
stages of the towers at Fladbury and Gropthorn, are also of this style, 
and both possess the peculiarity of having a narrow window pierced 
throuf(h each of the shallow buttresses, which project from the centre 
of the three disengaged sides of the tower. There is another pecoli* 
arity connected with the Fladbury tower, for the walls of the nppo' or 
later stages being considerably wider than those below, the extra thick- 
ness is supported by pointed arches built so as not to interfere with the 
original Norman windows, though these latter are now walled up. 
The towers at Stoke Prior, Clifton-on*Teme, and the lowest stage at 
Northfield, aie Early English, and Worcester Cathedral, Perahoie 
Abbey, Pendock, Bredon, Upton^on-Sevem, and the lower part of 
Severn Stoke, Decorated. The only octagonal tower in the coonty is 
at Sedgeberrow. 

Eighteen towers are surmounted by stone spires, all springing from 
within parapets, there being no old example of the broach. The 
loftiest spires are those of BromsgrovCy Kingsnorton, Old Swainford. 
Bredon, Tredington, Yardley, and the modem one of S. Andrew's, 
Worcester. Most of them bebng to the fifteenth century ; but Bre- 
don, and S. Lawrence, Evesham, are Decorated. There were formerly 
spires at Ripple, Fladbury, and Upton-on- Severn, and a lofty one at 
old Ombersley church. 

Of the seven original shingled spires, four have been destroyed, and 
one rebuilt. Within the embattled parapet of GKttfton Flyford tower 
rises a stone version of the well-known Sompting tower roof. Cabled 
or saddle-back towers are met with at Hill Croome, Welland (1732), 
and Queenhill (modem). 

Bell-turrets are generally square, of wood, and surmounted by pyra- 
midal roofs. The best examples are at Alfrick, White Ladies Auston, 
and Tibberton, but the two latter have octagonal spirelets. Stone bell 
gables occur at the west end at Ck)fton Hac)cet and Elmbridge, and 
over the Chancel arch at Wyre Piddle, and at the desecrated chapel of 
Netherton. 

The only sanetus-bell cots are at Hampton Lovett and Middle Lit- 
tleton, the one at Ofienham was too dilapidated to be replaced on the 
new church. The sanctus-bell was often, no doubt, hung within one 
of the belfry windows, and a small bell still remains in that position at 
S. Mary's, Kidderminster, S. Andrew's, Droitwich. Fbdbury, Shelsley 
Beauchamp, &c. 

The towers are rich in that essentially English feature, good peals of 
bells. They appear to have been oast for the most part during the 
17th and 18th centuries by Rudhall, of Gloucester ; but the bells of S. 
Helen's and S. Nicholas, Worcester, and a few othen, were from the 
foundry of Messrs. Saunders, Bromsgrove. The more modem peals 
are by Mears. There are 
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3 (or 4) peals of 10 bells 
12 „ 8 „ 

50 „ 6 



>• 



20 petls of 6 bells 
12 M 4 „ 
26 »» 3 •• 



The porch often forms the most interesting external feature, especially 
in the smaller charches» where we sometimes find elegant open* 
timbered examples, as at Huddiogton, Crowle, Himbleton, North 
Piddle, and Knightwick Old Church. There are likewise good wooden 
porches at Yardley, (engraved in the J$utrumenta BceUmustica,) 
Leigh, Stockton, Mathon, Alfrick, &c. At Bredon and Ripple are lofty 
stone porches, having an upper chamber, which at Ripple formerly ex* 
tended across the aisle. Bromsgrove, All Saints, Evesham, and Sedge- 
berrow have also good stone porches, as have likewise the churches of 
Hampton and Church Honeyboume, where they are roofed with large 
stone slabs, without any timber work to support them* Original 
crosses not unfrequently surmount the gables ; the most common form 
is that in which each arm is slightly cusped, but floriated and plain 
wheel crosses are by no means rare. At the east end of Throckmorton 
chapel is a cross ornamented with the ball flower, and on the transept 
gable at Badsey it a rich cross placed parallel to the ridge of the roof, 
so as to fiace east and west 

A considerable portion of the cross remains in almost every church- 
yard, but 1 do not know of any instance in which the shaft is sur- 
mounted by the original cross itself ; though it has been restored at 
Hampton Lovett, Salwarpe, Leigh, and Clifton-upon-Teme. The only 
Lich-gate is a plain double one at Clifton*upon-Teme. 

This having always been a well-wooded county, it is not surprising 
to find that material entering largely into the construction of its build- 
ings. Timber houses are, or rather were, very general, and the little 
church of Newland and the nave at Besford are constructed in like 
manner, with timber framing, filled in with plaster. The large number 
of wooden porches and bell- turrets has been previously noticed. Mas- 
sive frame-towers formerly supported lofty shingled spires at Suckley 
and at Lindridge old church ; and the towers at Cotheridge and Warn- 
don are entirely of the same material. The piers and arches at Ribbes- 
ford are of wood, as they were likewise at old Hallow church. At 
BarFs Croome is a fifteenth-century wooden window. 

Before pointing out the localities of some of the best examples of the 
different styles of medissval architecture, it may be well to observe that 
they are very much mixed up together throughout the county, there 
being no example of a church entirely of one period-^except, perhaps* 
one or two late Perpendicular structures : for either later additions or 
alterations have been made to early buildings, or portions of earlier 
work have been retained in late erections. Ripple church, though the 
most complete specimen we have of Early English structure, has Per- 
pendicular east and west windows, and a modem top to the tower. 
To the Decorated church of Kingsnorton is attached a Perpendicular 
tower, while the Perpendicular S. Lawrence, Evesham, has a Decorated 
tower. 

Of Saxon or ante- Norman work we have no well«authenticated ex- 
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ample. The chancel arch at Wyre Piddle has been often adduced as 
a specimen of this early style, but it possesses no characteristic features 
to distinguish it from many similar structures of undoubted Norman 
workmanship. Indeed the chancel arch at the neighbouring chapel of 
Pinvin, with its plain, square abacus and rude construction, has a greater 
claim to the title of Saxon than the one at Wyre. The north wall of 
the nave at Edvin Loach contains some herring-bone masonry, and the 
north wall at Rouse Lench is built in courses of large and small stones, 
somewhat after the manner of the Jewry wall at Leicester. 

Norman work is exceedingly common, many of the smaller churches 
appearing to retain their original main walls of this period, with no 
further alteration than the insertion of larger windows in place of the 
small Norman lights, and the addition of a tower or bell-turret, as 
White Ladies Aston (before its recent enlargement), Martley, Mathon, 
and Sapey Pitchard. The east end of Mathon is an interesting speci- 
men of this style, and consists of two single lights, resting on a string- 
course, with a small circular window in the gable. Sapey Pitchard 
and White Ladies Aston have a single Norman light only at the east 
end. There are good Norman arcades at GFreat Malvern, Gropthome, 
Overbury, Beoly, Astley, and Broadway. These have all masaive 
cylindrical piers, generally with circular, but occasionally with square 
capitals. "Hie abacus at Cropthorne is unusually thin, having much 
the appearance of a square tile ; and the carving of the capitals at Great 
Malvern never proceeded further than about one*third round the north- 
east respond. Norman chancel arches are numerous ; sometimes quite 
plain, but often much enriched, as at Earl's Croome, Holt, Cotheridge, 
and Rock ; the latter is an unusually fine lofty example ; and the shafts 
at Cotheridge are twisted with a circular ornament in the hollows. 
Though usually narrow, the arches at Astley and Pedmore extend 
nearly the whole width of the chancel. 

The groined porch at Bredon, together with the west front and its 
angle turrets, are excellent examples of the style, which is most per- 
fectly exemplified, however, in the north-western part of the county, 
one side of each of the churches of Rock, Shrawley, Astley, and Holt 
still remaining as originally constructed in the twelfth century. At 
Rock are two arches supported on shafts, with plain cushion capitals, 
in each of the easternmost bays, one being pierced for a window and 
the other blank. The cathedral cr3rpt is fine early Norman ; the inte- 
rior of the Chapter House is later ; and the style is further shown on a 
large scale in the tower arches and transept of Pershore Abbey. Very 
rich examples of Norman fonts occur at Holt and Chaddesley Corbett. 
But perhaps the most numerous and varied examples of thit period 
occur in the form of doarways, which often remain when all the reat 
of the building has been subsequently renewed. Beautiful and elabo- 
rate Norman doorways exist at the cathedral. Holt, Bredon (where 
there are four), Eckington, Earl's Croome, and the desecrated chapel 
at Netberton. In all these cases the opening extends to the top of the 
arch ; but very frequently the arch is filled with a tympanum, either 
plain as at Rock, Shelsley Walsh. &c., or enriched with symbolical 
sculpture, as at Pedmore* where our Loan is represented in the act of 
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benediction, surrounded by the Evangelistic symbols. At Caetlemor- 
ton, is a rude representation of the Agnus Dei ; and at Little Gomberton 
a cross surrounded by eight circular objects, with lines radiating from 
the centre of each, the meaning of which it is difficult to deter- 
mine. There is also a curious sculptured tympanum at Ribbesford 
church. 

The western entrance to the cloisters at Worcester, the western tower 
arch at Bredon, and the arcade at Leigh, are fine examples of TVaii- 
sitionai Norman. The arcades at Salwarpe, S. Alban's, Worcester, and 
sonth side of Chaddesley, are of this period. But the old tower arches 
at Dodderhill, and the western bays of the cathedral nave, are the finest 
specimens of Transitional work. 

The choir. Lady Chapel, and eastern transepts of the cathedral, may 
be cited as one of the most beautiful Early English structures in the 
kingdom ; and the choir of Pershore Abbey, though plainer, is very 
grand. Ripple has already been referred to as being almost entirely 
Early English, but the round-headed doorways, and the capitals of the 
tower arches, exhibit a lingering feeling for the previous style. The 
chancels of Northfield and Kempsey are good and complete examples ; 
the former having side triplets with detached internal shafts, and a lofty 
triplet at the east end ; while Kempsey has couplets at the sides, and 
five lancets under a containing arch at the east end. Overbury chancel 
is vaulted with stone, and has very elegant side lancets, with banded 
shafts and rich mouldings, externally and internally. Good Early Eng* 
lish work also occurs at Tredington, Bromsgrove, Bredon, Stoke Prior 
(especially the tower and south arcade), Powick, and in very many of 
the smaller churches and chapels. On each side of the chancel at Leigh 
are single lancets, pierced through the Norman wall, of immense 
length ; and at the east end of the nave aisle are two lancets divided 
by a buttress on the exterior, but combined under one internal arch. 
At the west end of Cotheridge church are three lancets, one being in 
the gable over a central buttress, and there is a fine triplet at the west 
end of Overbury church. 

Kingsnorton is the largest and most complete Decorated church we 
possess, having good arcades, and a very large example of the ball- 
flower round the chancel arch, which reminds one that this charac- 
teristic fourteenth century ornament is of rare occurrence in this county, 
being found on two tombs only in the cathedral, at Bredon, and a few 
other churches ; whereas it abounds in the neighbouring counties of 
Hereford and Gloucester, especiaUy at the cathedrals, and the churches 
of Leominster, Ledbury, and Brock worth. 

The chancels at S. Mary's Kidderminster, Chaddesley Corbett, 
BeUbroughton,'and Bredon, and the nave and aisle at Hanley Castle, 
are all good fourteenth- century work, Chaddesley Corbett being par- 
ticularly rich, and having elegant traceried windows, transitional from 
Geometrical to flowing Decorated. The nave of the cathedral is 
chiefly of this period, but late and not very good. The south chapel 
at Broadwas is also rather late, but very good, and having single-light 
windows at the east end, surmounted by a circular one. There are 
good Decorated windows at Stoke Prior, S. Andrew's, Droitwich, 
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Hanley Castle, Upton Snodebury, and Bckington ; in fact there are 
bat few churches which are without some indications of this style. 
The towers of the cathedral and Persbore Abbey are fine fourteenth- 
eentary; the latter with a beautiful lantern, but poor details in the 
upper story. 

The churches of Fladbury. Sedgeberrow, and the nave of Harving- 
ton, are Transitional fromthe Decorated to Perpendicular. 

Of Perpendicular, the choir and the whole of the exterior of Mal- 
vern priory church, thenare and tower of S. Mary's Kidderminster, 
and S. Lawrence, Evesham, are the most conspicuous examples. The 
tower at Kidderminster appears to be rather earlier than the nave, 
which has arcades of four- centred arches, and a clerestory consisting of 
8quare*headed windows placed close together. Several smaller churchea 
are wholly or chiefly fifteenth-century work, such as Claines, Oddingley, 
Elmley Castle, Hampton Lovett. Kempsey, Hampton, S. John's, Wor- 
cester, &c. But this style occurs most frequently in the shape of 
additions to older structures, as towers, aisles or chapels, porches, win- 
dows, and fonts. The towers and spires of Bromsg^ve and Kings - 
norton are fine lofty structures, and were evidently designed by tiie 
same hand, Kingsnorton having been a chapel to Bromsgrove. Bell 
tower. Evesham, very fine Late example. Good types of the plainer 
and more usual kind of fifteenth -century village tower may be seen 
at Powick, Leigh, Kempsey, Clent, Birtsmorton, Upton, Snodsbury. 
and very many other places. 

The church at Welland, and the tower, chancel, and aisle at Hanley 
Castle, are interesting examples of debased Gothic, erected as late as 
1672 and 1676 ; and though very faulty as regards detail, they have 
much the same general effect as our older country churches. As Mr. 
Petit observes, speaking of Hanley — *' the character of the church, as 
dependent on these portions, (the debased work) can fairly be called 
Gothic, and capable of producing those impressions which we receive 
on the view of old Gothic buildings.*' 

Eighteenth-century Gothic is represented by the churches of Stan- 
ford and Croome, the tower and spire of Chaddesley, and the tower of 
Hanbury. The chancel of Hagley church, recently taken down, was 
built by the first Lord Lyttelton, 1754, in imitation of the Pointed 
style. 

Mr. Walker then proceeded to enumerate the various local saints 
honoured by dedications of Worcestershire churches. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 

NORTHAMPTON. 

Thb fpllowiog i9 tb0 Report read by the Rev, Canon James at the re- 
cent meeting of the above society :i — 

'* It is now two years sipoe any public meeting of our society has 
been held in Northampton ; for altboui^h our rolee very properly order 
the formal annual meeting to be held here, yet the sooiety has always 
allowed a reasonable elasticity in its arrangements, and. in like roaup 
ner, has acquiesced in a wide liberty of speech in its report, counting 
it rather as that of the reader of it, than of the committee, a oonstitu-^ 
tion whose nature it is, as is well known, however able and learned 
they may be, to feel it always their duty, aa a committee, to eUminate 
all life and spirit from any document submitted to their emendation, 
and to leave it as mere a skeleton as decency will permit. 

" I purpose, therefore, using the liberty which haa been heretofore 
accorded, not to dwell too minutely on the details of the works in 
which our committee hss been actually engaged in this archdeaconry 
during the past year, nor to reoapitulate all their suggestions made in 
each particular case, trusting that the mere statement of the various 
subjects submitted to us will at least show that your eommittee*e offioe 
has not been e sinecure. 

*' Of the plans of churches this year brought under our eonsidera* 
tion by the architects or incumbents, those of Sutton Bassett, by Mr. 
Goddardi have been efficiently completed, and a most interesting Nor<r 
mau chapel has been preserved, when on the very verge of destruction. 
The enlargement and rearrangement of Kingsthorpe church is being 
judiciously carried out by Mr, Slater, and it is hoped that, through the 
representation mude by our committee, some doomed windows of early 
date may be retaine4. By the same architect, plans for the restora* 
tion of the chnncel of Bui wick were approved, an earnest, we may 
trust, of yet further improvements in the rest of the ehurch. Mr. 
Slater also submitted a design for a new roof to Elngstead church, and 
favoured qur committee with a sight of his drawings for the proposed 
cathedral at Honolulu* admirably adapted for a hot climate ; and also 
his plan for the careful preservation of the Saxon remains in the church 
of Deerhurst. Mr. Slater has also designed a new aisle for Achurch, 
which met the approval of the committee, but the internal arrange* 
ments have not been carried out according to their recommendation. 
Mr. Gilleti of Leicester, forwarded plans for the rearrangement of the 
east end of Raunds church, and very complete designs for the restora- 
tion and enlargement of Pitsford and Sealdwell churches, and for the 
reseating of Mowsley church. The committee had pleasure in ap- 
proving several designs sent in by Mr. Law, among them one for the 
addition of a new aisle, and the rebuilding of the chaneel of Horton 
church ; and a plan for the reseating of the curious church of Wyming-* 
ton, for which, owing to some remarkable peculiarities in the original 
arrangement, a sub* committee has been appointed to meet the archi* 
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tect on the spot. Plans for S. James's schools, NorthaiDpton ; for 
Billings' boys school at Weedon, and for refronting Becket's and Sar- 
geant's schools in this town, were submitted by the same architect, 
and are exhibited in the room to-day. 

" Mr. Scott is bringing to completion the very chaste design for the 
chapel of the Lunatic Asylum, which, when finished, will be one uf 
the chief ornaments of the town. He has just completed new schools 
at Wappenham. and is reseating the church of Long Buckby. 

** Mr. Browning has exhibited plans for the alteration of Sibbertoft 
chnrch, and has furnished several good designs for agricultural cot- 
tages. A sub-committee, at the request of the incumbents, have 
visited the churches of Everton and Pattishall, and other sub-corn- 
mittees have been appointed for those of Woodford, Middleton Cheney, 
and Polebrooke, with reference to their proposed improvement. 

" Uppingham church, the plans of which were noticed in former 
reports, has been since opened under most happy augury, as also the 
remarkable church of Ketton ; and there is every hope that the fine 
church of Higham Ferrers, so long finished, though still unused, will 
be immediately prepared for the resumption of divine service, though 
in the first instance, with temporary fittings. The design for the new 
chapel of Uppingham school by Mr. Street, is exhibited here to-day, 
and it is well worthy of the high name he has achieved for himself in 
medieval architecture. 

" Mr. Scott*8 plans for the Training College, at Peterborough, have 
received the most laborious attention of the sub-committee, and the 
repeated revision of the architect, and have been reduced to the most 
economical scale of which so large a building is capable, without any 
loss of architectural character. Indeed, the severe simplicity of the 
elevation, which at once bespeaks the practical character of the insti- 
tution, so commends itself that even in an architectural point of view 
it will be a great loss, should the district for whose use it is intended 
not come forward liberally to furnish the necessary funds for its erec- 
tion. 

" The committee have been consulted, as before, on many minor 
questions — of Christian monuments, painted windows, wall decoration, 
and the like ; and they are always ready to give any advice in their 
power whereby the memorials of the dead may be made subservient to 
the adornment, and not the defacement, of the house of Ood. 

" Their attention has been continued to obtain photographs of all 
the churches within the Archdeaconry previous to any proposed resto- 
ration ; but it often happens that the preparatory work of demolition 
has commenced before they have had the opportunity of making that 
faithful record of the old state of things which photography alone can 
give, and which I venture to assert, in spite of its more fashionable u^e 
in caricaturing all our good-looking friends, is the true and proper 
sphere of photographic art. Unfortunately the fine old church of 
Clapton, on which a paper will be read to-day, was one of those which 
passed away before our photographer could take its portrait. The ac- 
curate drawings and measurements of Sir Henry Dryden and Mr. 
Moore have made up for this omission as far as hand -drawings can, but 
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we must still regret the want of a fac •simile of its yery self, and yet 
more feelingly bewail its actual destruction. The original design for 
the new church of Clapton, which was to replace one of the finest 
specimens of Early Geometrical Gothic in the county, in its earliest 
form rejected altogether the re- use of the old decorative materials, but, 
through the representations of our society, a promise has been given 
that every available feature of the old church shall be worked up again 
in the new. Those who, like myself, saw the splendid windows and 
arches of the old church laid out on the greensward, in more than 
their pristine beauty, their outlines rounded and their colour toned by 
the soft grey lichens of five centuries, can hardly reconcile themselves 
to the belief in the necessity of so thorough a demolition as has been 
accomplished. When we condemn the well-abused eighteenth cen- 
tury for the destruction and deportation of the churches of Rushton 
and Overstone, we hardly expect to see a similar story enacted in the 
broad light of the nineteenth century, under the sanction of ofilcial 
authority. 

*'The rebuilding of Sywell chancel, unfortunately without the aid 
of an architect, has been carried out in a more conservative spirit, 
though, it may be feared, with the loss of some time* honoured features. 

'* We have not been forgetful during the past year of our antiquarian 
province, and have therefore promised our co-operation in the repro- 
duction, by fac-simile, of the portion of Domesday Book which relates 
to this county. The names of those willing to subscribe for a copy of 
this work, brought out under the sanction of the Survey Department 
of the Ordnance Ofiice, will be received by our librarian, or by Mr. 
Dormaov of this town. By the considerate bequest of the late Miss 
Baker, who always took a great interest in our proceedings, a miscel- 
laneous collection of seals and casts has been added to our oollections, 
and the society has received, by purchase from her executors, her late 
brother's interleaved copy of ' Bridges,' which formed the foundation 
of his own History of Northamptonshire. It is hoped that members 
will communicate from their own neighbourhoods any hitherto un> 
known facts of parochial history, so that, from time to time, they may 
be inserted in the pages of these or similar volumes. We continue to 
increase the value of our library by the purchase, as far as our funds 
allow, of such new architectural and archseological works as are placed, 
by their price, above the means of ordinary students. Many of these 
books are placed before you to-day. 

'* The most important step taken this year for the advancement and 
extension of the interests and operations of the society has been the 
appointment of a local sub-committee, of gentlemen who, living chiefly 
in the town of Northampton, and holding evening meetings once a 
month, have taken under their special cognizance the description and 
preservation of the antiquities of the immediate neighbourhood, and 
carried the work of the society into a field which we have always been 
most anxious to cultivate, but which, till the appointment of this com- 
mittee, we have been unable to approach. This movement has resulted 
in the accession of many new members from the town itself, and has 
led to many most valuable memoirs and discussions. It only requires 
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to b« bettto known to gaCher to ittelf archsologiats and laamen to 
•tery depRriaMnt. and Co form the oeotre of an art union between town 
and county, which I hope may find a itill further practical dcvelop(l< 
ment in the museum, which* under the * Public Library and Mutettoi 
Act/ Under the mayoralty of Mr. Law. has been libendly adopted by 
this town, and for the location of which the new Town Hidl now in the 
course of building, has made proyision* 

" 0y the kindness ef Mn Godwin, the architect of the building, a 
drawing of tt, embracing its latest improvements, ia exhibited here 
to-day ; and we may oongratulate ouneWea that while, for the public 
offices of this great country, the first architect of the day has been 
driven, sgainst his will, into the servile copyism of a foreign style, ill 
Northampton, as at Prestoui the style adopted for the Town Hall is the 
19th osbtury developement of the old national architecture of England. 

" We were invited by the Leicestershire Surety to join thern^ io 
connection with the Lincolnshire Society and the Archaological Asso* 
elation, in an excursion to Bosworth battle-field^ and many of our 
members were fully rewarded for the long journey by the interest of 
the place and its historical description by Mr. Bdward Trollope. 

** Our committee, on behalf of out somety* has joined in the memorial 
to her Majesty's Gbvernmenfe for the restoration of the Chapter House 
at Westminster, and a copy of the memorial, already signed by many 
. members, lies on the table for additional signatures* 

*' But perhaps we should first look nearer home» I could not ooo» 
aider my report complete without one word for ' Poor Tuldire's/ a 
very old story, of which you must all be very nearly tired* and I wish 
yoo were so tired of it as to give me no occasion to have to refer to it 
again, except as ooogratulating you on its completion. The works are 
now at a standstill, and so must remain till about another £1,000 is 
raiied to relieve the committee from their responsilnlitiea, and to com* 
plete the interior fitting^^ io as to enable them to claim the grants of 
the Church Building Societies. While a stranger^ a foreigner* one 
who had absolutely not the slightest daim from Northampton, and bad 
other daily innumerable claims on her charity (many of which« be it 
remembered, she also nobly answered.) while she* whose gift of voiee 
is her only fortune, has thrown into our treasury the munificent sum 
of i(600# and one other friend to the cause, who will not let his name 
be known, has nobly met that gift by an almost equal sum^ the whole 
of this wealthy town and county is unable or unwilling to raise a fur« 
ther additional sum equal to these two contributions to complete a 
work, of which it is hard to say whether its historical or its spiritual 
claims are the greatest upon us. 

" An architectural report for the year l^§% which professes to be 
dtsoursive, can hardly omit some reference to the Great International 
Exhibition^ The building itself has certainly not been a happy mns^ 
tration of Bnglish architectural art i nor, even if iron and glass are to 
be henceforth the popular materials which the architect will be cidled 
upon to employ* can this be called a successful adaptation of them* 
It is a deoided falling off from the oonstructive anccesa of the Crystal 
Pakee at Sydenham* and its main defect ia in the featoie ta which it 
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looked for its greatest triumph. It has proTcd the utter absurdity^ 
both for effect and codveniencei of a dome of glass. BVen had the 
domes been raited on the drum« or upright circular base* on which 
every dome should rest, yet the material of glass is as inefficient to give 
a pleasing external outline against the sky, as it is, domically ufted» 
ill-fitted to give an agreeable light within* The faot of the necessity 
of suspending a veil in the western dome, to make the glare and heat 
supportable* is sufficient proof of its inconvenience in this latter respect. 
The failure of a glass dorne^ years ago, in the stables of the Pavilion at 
Brighton, ought to have prevented this unfortunate experiment. We 
must only be thankful that we were spared the still larger central 
dome» with which we were once threatened ; and we shall be surprised 
if, after witnessing our mistake, the FVench persist in carrying out 
this feature in the permanent exhibition building which ii already rising 
at Paris* The eye» raised up to the concave eurfaoe of a dome, seeks 
the repose which opacity and solidity alone Can givci and to be met 
with a glaring stream of light in place of this repose, is most repelling 
and painful. It is the only place and occasion, perhaps, in which we 
ahuttld not wish the sun to shine. 

'* It seems to me that there is needed a strong expression from all 
lovers of art in Great Britain against the perseverance in the perpetra^ 
tion of soch arohiteefiure as South Kensington delights in. This in* 
describable oompositioil, whose boast it is that it dispenses alike with 
architect and style, is gradually establishing itself over the whole area 
obuined by the Commissioners with thd profits of the Exhibition of 
1B5I# The Horiicultnral G^dens havc» to my mind, been piteoasly 
eacrifieed to it ; and therA is now growing up in the centre of the 
South Kensington Moseum a permanent erection* which, thdogh cer« 
tainly well adapted to set off the Splendid treasures of the Art-upon» 
Ii0«n Exhibition, yet holds thefcn in no other fashion than the Jewel is 
held in the toad's bead« The old corrugated iron Brompton boilers all 
conld put up with* They were so avowedly temporary, that one re» 
joiced that their ugliness eventually enforced something better, add 
that their cheapness Offered bo bar to their speedy destruction ; but 
when permanent buildings are being erected to hold the artvtreasares 
of the kingdom, we may well expect that some architect of note ihould 
be called in, to save us from such fearful inflictions as are exhibited in 
the strange construction and anomalous ornamental details of the new 
buildings. Even hnmlde provincial societies like our own may do 
some good by an expression of their opinion, because they are tho^ 
roughly free from that professional jealousy which is alleged by the 
advocates of this new etyle as the motive of the opposition which has 
been raised against it* 

*' Altogether, architeoture has received poor recognition from the 
Exhibition Commissioners. It had some difficulty in gaining any po- 
sition there ; and, as far as foreign architecture is concerned, it can 
hardly be said to be represented at all. But the Bnglisb department 
shows unmistakeaUy that whatever life and progress there is in British 
architecture, it is wholly in the line of Ootbio development, I cannot 
btttodnsider the majoluaa lountaln a great mistake ; not but that thefe 
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18 much merit in its design and' proportions, but it errs in the use of 
the material employed. It seems a« great a deflexion of good taste on 
one extreme to apply pottery to such a large and permanent structure, 
as to me it has always seemed in the other extreme to apply minute 
and exquisite miniature painting, as in Sevres porcelain, to so brittle 
and insignificant a ware. China, to my mind, has been most feli- 
citously ornamented and employed by the people who first manufac- 
tured it, and from whence it deriyed itn name. The French bronze 
fountains in the Horticultural Gardens were much more fitted for their 
purpose, as well as more elegant in form, and are at least proof against 
the stone-pelting of mischievous boys. . 

*' Mr. Blash&eld's terra cotta productions are the most direct con- 
tributions to architectural art which this neighbourhood sends to the 
Exhibition. Our architects seem hardly aware of the excellence which 
he has achieved at his works at Stamford. I can conceive nothing 
better for the ornamentation of brick buildings than bands or cornices 
of terra cotta, such as he produces. He has also, by the excellence of 
his material* overcome the common defect of warping in large pieces ; 
and the jambs and mull ions for windows exhibited by him are as sharp 
and as straight as stonework itself. He is ready to adopt any good 
pattern ; and I think it may not be long before we see his manufacture 
employed, at least in our school- buildings and houses. The Rct. R. 
Baker, one of our members, exhibits in the Mediaeval Court an ad* 
mirable specimen of carving in an eagle lectern, which has attracted 
much attention, and which I hope he may some day bring to one of 
our public meetings. An excellent sample of wall decoration b shown 
in the same court by Mr. C. J. Lea, of Lutterworth, who has oftea 
furnished contributions of his handiwork to our local exhibitions, in 
the form of stencilled diapers, wall decorations, &c. His production 
in the Medisrval Court is of a more ambitious character, being a figure- 
subject from the legend of S. Alban, for the decoration of the walla of 
a church in the North, dedicated under the name of this protomart]^^ 
of Britain. The figures are enclosed in a compartment, and broad 
bands of diapered ornament run above and below. The colouring is 
remarkably chaste and sober, and far more suited to the decoration of 
churches than the raw, coarse colouring which has been too commonly 
adopted in ecclesiastical buildings in deference to the supposed prac- 
tice of the middle ages. 

" It seems to me that the English eye has never appreciated colour 
in art, except as used in natural substances, as in the working up of 
vari-coloured stones in building, in which the medisevalists of this 
country certainly excelled ; but if their painted rood-screens, and roofo, 
and tombs are to be considered as fairly representing their taste in 
colour, I know of little more barbarous or less worthy of our copying 
in modern work. 

" We are feeling our way to a better system of colouring, but the 
progress is likely to be slow. With much to admire in the Hereford 
screen, I cannot think thai its painting is successful. Probably our 
grey skies and the cold tints, as a rule, of our wild, indigenous 
flowers, have unfitted us for the natural harmonious use of bright 
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colours* and we may eventually gain ground in this respect by the 
presence and contemplation of the gay exotics which are now the 
staple of our pleasure-gardens. It is certain that it is by trial, by ex- 
periment, and not by theory, that we shall make progress ; and we can 
hardly expect in this generation to get beyond the stage of perceiving 
and acknowledging our failures. 

" The Dean and Chapter of Peterborough exhibit the very beautiful 
altar-cloth worked under Miss Blencowe's superintendence by the Eccle- 
siastical Embroidery Society, though many of its beauties, so obvious 
to those who have observed it closely in its rightful position, are lost 
by the height at which it is now hung. The same society has most 
kindly undertaken to work at their own expense the altar-cloth for 
S. Sepulchre's ; and the design for it, though requiring considerable 
modification, is hung up on these walls. 

" I must ask your kind allowance for many of the imperfect and de- 
sultory remarks which I have made. They are offered rather as sug- 
gestions and provocatives of discussion than as dogmatic statements 
which expect general acceptation. It would much add to the benefit 
and interest of these meetings, if members would combat opinions in 
such matters as these, where truth is only to be arrived at by the 
clashing of many minds. 

"There is one subject, however, of our studies, on the importance 
of which we shall all agree, and will agree, also, I would fain hope, on 
the practical results at whi^h our committee has unanimously arrived. 
The subject is that of labourers' cottages, and the result is the plan 
which, after many long and repeated discussions, the committee have 
agreed to lay before you as the best model for a married labourer's 
dwelling for the midland counties. The matter is too large to enter 
fully into now, but the plans will speak for themselves to those who 
have bestowed any attention on the subject. They are drawn up for 
us by Mr. Pedley, of Southampton Boildings, and have obtained the 
approbation, not only of your committee, but of all the most practical 
cottage-builders to whom they have been submitted. Indeed, the 
general ground-plan is so complete, that I can hardly understand any 
advantageous departure from it. The plan is intended for a pair of 
agricultural labourers' cottages, and therefore, of course, not adapted 
to towns ; nor do we wish to see the identical building repeated every- 
where over the county ; but if it shall set before the landed proprietors 
of this archdeaconry a general model for their guidance, and shall have 
stimulated them to take a greater interest in this most essential ele- 
ment of the comfort, happiness, and morals of their dependents, your 
committee will not regret the labour they have bestowed in perfecting 
this design, and it will be one more ground for considering this society 
— what we have always endeavoured to impress upon the public that it 
is — not merely a dilettante association of architectural and antiquarian 
amateurs, but of men who believe and try practically to work out the 
trath, that art is only truly commendable and noble when it sets 
before it, as the object and end of its cultivation, the glory of God and 
the good of our neighbours.'* 
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NEW CHURCHES. 

S. , Brightwaltham, Berkshire, — Mr, Street is now entirely re- 
building this church, using over again the font, and an^old Romanesque 
door, from the ancient structure. The plan comprises a chanpel, with 
vestry attached on its north side, a nave, and a south aislei with a tower 
engaged at its west end, besides a 8Quth«>west porch* The arrange- 
ments ar^ scrupulously correct. The chancel has a low screen, stalls, 
and subsellse, a rise of three levels to tb^ altar besides the foot* 
pace. The vestry has an external door, at its west end. The nave 
has open seats, tnose in the aisle being intended for children. The 
pulpit is at the north-east angle of the nave. The space under the 
tower is used as a baptistery. The accommodation will be for ^0 
persons, a gain of 115 over the old pews and west gallery. The style 
is Geometrical Middle-Pointed. The material is Bisley Common stone, 
with columns of blue lias polished. The spire, a low octagonal broached 
one, is of oak shingles. On the south side, where there is an aisle, 
there is a low clerestory, pierced with six small quatrefoiled circles. 
The outer archway of the porch is trifoliated, and the south window 
of the lowest stage of the engaged tower, lighting the baptistery, is a 
good composition of three trifoliated lights, with thre^ trefoils in the 
head. We observe with pleasure the good treatment of thQ string- 
courses and the buttresses. As usual, Mr, Street makes his louvre- 
boards large and massive, with good picturesque effect. We could 
have i»ished for a few f^et greater height to the belfry stage, Sotb 
the east and west windows ar^ of three lights, and traceri^d. In the 
perspective a good effect is produced by the roof of the porch, which 
IS of stone, and does not die off in the lean-to roof of the aisle, bat 
stands independently, as it were, Inside, we like the dwarf piers, with 
their foliaged capitals, and well developed arches* The chancel- arch 
is corbelled. The nave roof has foliated trusses under embattled 
collar-beams, with king^posts treated like columns. The chancel roof 
is not foliated. The reredos occupies the sill of the ea^t window ; it 
is a quasi-arcade of three triangular*- headed arobes, the middle of which 
contains a large cross patt^e in relief, the side ones having floriated 
patterns inlaid in coloured mastic. 

S. Benedict, Womboume, Staffordshire, — ^This church is about to be 
rebuilt by Mr. Street, The old steeple however will be retained. The 
plan has a broad nave, with an arcade of four on each side, 9eparating it 
from its aisles. The chancel has a broad north aisle, the eastern hall of 
which is used as a vestry (with a door on the east side), and the western 
(which opens by arches into the chancel and north aisle) as (in organ- 
chamber. Besides this there is a kind of chapel at the eastern part 
of the north side of the north aisle, which is used for the schoolchildren, 
and a small porch at the south-west end. The chancel has two steps 
under the chancel-arch, a low screen, three levels ascending to the 
footpace, and stalls witli subsellse. The font stands close to the south- 
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west corner of the church. The style of the new huilding is First- 
Pointed, the windows heing coupled lancets. The chancel is of rather 
later style, with good Geometrical tracery. There is no clerestory. 
The roofs are covered with reddish slates, and the nave and aisles have 
separate gables. The porch has an earlier character, a very e£Pective 
and massive Pointed type. The internal arcades are well moulded, 
springing ftom low cylindrical shafts (some of the courses of which 
are to be of coloured marbles), with foliaged capitals. The chancel- 
aroh is corbelled, with marble i^afts to the corbels. Over the arch at 
the east end of the north aisle, which opens into the organ-chamber, 
there is a curious circular window, filled with tracery in the shape of 
a cross. ^ The somewhat irregular shape of the old church a£Pords scope 
for a varied and picturesque exterior in the new building. And the 
detail in the new church seems highly characteristic and pleasing. 



NEW SCHOOLS, &c. 

Brightwaltham, Berkshire, — lliis is a new school, designed by Mr. 
Street. There is a single schoolroom, 38 ft. by 18 ft., with a single 
entrance from a porch at one end. There is a separate exit for the 
girls. A schoolmaster^s house adjoins the schoolroom, on the opposite 
end to the porch. The material is local stone, with brick dressings, 
and red tiles for the roof. The gables are hipped. The school win- 
dows are of good Pointed character, and a large one, of three traceried 
lights, is gabled out on each of the long aides of the schoolroom. 
The schoolroom has a good open roof with collar-beams and arched 
braces. 

Uppingham School, — This is another work by Mr. Street. The 
school-room, which ranges at right angles to the chapel, is 88 ft. by 
28 ft, and is a noble apartment, reached by steps on one side, and 
forming the upper story of the pile. Below there are libraries, lava- 
tories, and a covered play -ground. The windows are couplets of 
lancets, and all the detail is of an early type. The whole design is 
uncommonly good. 

Eccleshall, Staffordshire. — A large school, designed by Mr. Street. 
Schoolrooms for boys and girls open into each other at right angles in 
the shape of a T. There are also separate class-rooms for each sex, 
and separate entrances. A master's house adjoins the group. The 
material is brick, with immense tiled roofs. The side windows are 
square-headed. In the gables there are foliated windows of a plain, 
not to say ugly sort. The general effect is undoubtedly novel and 
striking. 



SECULAR WORKS. 

Toppesfield, Esses, — The accompanying plate shows plans, section, 
and perspective view of a block of three cottages, just erected at 
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Toppesfield, in Essex, for S. Sampson, Esq.. from the designs of Mr. 
Gheorge Tmefitt. Besides the living room, scullery, &c., there are 
three bedrooms to two of the cottages, and two to the other one. 
They are built of red brick, and have slate roofs. There are drains, 
water butts, &c., all complete. Estimates were obtained from three 
builders, the amounto being £205, £289, and £279. The lowest from 
a local man, Mr. Gardner, of Goggeshall, was accepted, but an ad- 
dition was made to his tender, as the bricks had to be brought foor 
miles further than reckoned for. The total cost of the three cottages 
as erected was £284. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

88. Philip and James, Hilgay, Norfolk.— There are some interesting 
circumstances about this restoration. In the progress of the works 
Mr. Street found the remains of the original sedilia, of beautiful Late 
First-Pointed style, built up in an eastern buttress. On excavating it 
was found that the ancient chancel had extended fifteen feet further 
east than the existing one. This is accordingly being restored. In 
the fifteenth century the roof of part of the nave, and its side aisle, 
which formerly had two gables, was changed into a single flat gable, the 
arcade forming the axis of it. Mr. Street retains this fiat roof for the 
aisle, and replaces a lofty gabled roof on the added chancel. The rest 
of the work is a good specimen of careful and intelligent restoration. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

12, Four Posts Hill, Southampton, Oct. 11, 1862. 
Sir, — ^Your correspondent, Quserens, who inquired in the Ecclesiologist 
for this month for a receipt to bring back the colour of old oak, sfter 
scraping off a coating of whitewash, would I think find diluted nitro- 
muriatic acid answer his purpose. I have found it answer very well 
for similar purposes. The proportion of acid varies according to cir- 
cumstances. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

C. T. 
To the Editor of the EecUsiologist. 

D«AB Sn,^I am desirous of bringing before your notice, and that of 
the Ecclesiological Society, the fact that the iron-work for cofiins, 
precisely in accordance with the design in the Instrumenta Eedesiastieap 
can be obtained at a very reasonable cost. Having had the direction 
of several funerals within the last few years, I had got our village 
carpenter to turn them out of the best oak in very good style for about 
£5 ; but the iron- work was always an apparency disproportionate 
addition. I twice used wrought iron, at about fifty shillings the set. 
I once tried Mr. Vigers's cast iron, but the effect was to me displeasing. 
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« 

It was 80 clumsy and heaTj, and rough-looking, and of such incon- 
gruous forms, that it very seriously interfered with the appearance of 
the cross-coffin itself. The other day, having another funeral to 
manage, I determined to go back to wrought iron; but the iron- 
founders, without asking me, made the iron* work of a kind of cast 
iron, with all the edges filed, and the whole surface so smooth and the 
edges so sharp, that it was scarcely even in the hand distinguishable 
from wrought iron; and every one who has seen it, including my 
friend, Mr. Fulford, the secretary to our architectural society, pro- 
nounces it eminently successful. I have had another set made as a 
specimen set, and I think that the cost will not exceed twenty-five 
shillings, if it costs so much. As these handles are not generally 
wanted for a day or two, they could be sent to considerable distances : 
so, if you think there would be any demand for them, I would take 
care that a set should always be kept in stock. There is a wrought 
iron bolt and screw with nut, which goes through the side of the 
coffin, attached to each handle, so that it is perfectly strong, and the 
comer clips are made in one. The cost is much less than Mr. Vigers's 
unsatisfactory work, and the effect is quite that of wrought iron ; and 
as the iron is not so brittle as common cast iron, the ornamental work 
does to some extent fulfil its purpose of strengthening handles, 
although, of course, not so perfectly as wrought iron. If you think 
that it would be worth while, I would get the makers to send you a 
handle as a specimen, with the exact price per set. The makers are 
Messrs. Garton and Jarvis, ironmongers, Exeter. 

I am. Sir. yours very faithfully, 
W. T. A. Raofokd, 
Oct. 23n^. Downe S. Mary, Bow, N. Devon. 

We have received with much pleasure from our friend and correspon- 
dent, Mr. James Weale, the prospectus of a bi-monthly journal, which 
is about to appear at Bruges under the title of Le Beffroi^ devoted to 
the ecclesiology and antiquities of the Low Countries, comprising Bel- 
gium, Holland, French Flanders, and a great portion of Westphalia. 
Its form will be quarto, similar to that of the Annates ArchSologiques ; 
but its arrangement and distribution into original articles, notices, and 
correspondence, seems more to resemble our own. Illustrations are 
promised, and the price is fixed at the moderate sum of 20 francs at 
home, and 25 (£1) for foreigners, who may in this country subscribe 
at Messrs. Barthes and Lowell, 14, Great Marlborough Street. We 
earnestly commend the periodical to the material support of English 
ecclesiologists. Belgium, with its architectural richness, deserves such 
a mouthpiece, while the destructive character of the restorations in 
vogue there calls for some organ of the public to check and to repress 
them. 

The Crisis of the Common Prayer. A Letter addressed to the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Westminster. By William John Blew. London : 
C. J. Stewart.-*This learned and occasionally eloquent brochure ought 
to have been noticed by us before. Mr. Blew, contending against any 
alteration of the Prayer Book, argues that the services might be advan- 
tageously separated and distinguished. He would end matins at 
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the " Te Deum/* and would make morning prayer embrace all ficom 
the " Benedicite *' to the third collect for grace. The Litany, of 
course, is a distinct service. We cannot agree with him, any how. in 
his recommendation that the Communion Office should end occasionally 
with the Prayer for the Church Militant, without celebration. Next 
he divides evensong at the end of the •• Magnificat ;" the latter part, 
of course, being considered as Compline. Upon this scheme Mr. Blew 
grounds some very interesting ritual discnssimis, which no one wiu 
read without profit. And we notice with pleasure an indignant 
expostulation against the unhappy scheme fur destroying some of Ae 
City churches and desecrating their sites. 

A very able Sermon, entitled the Divine Origin of Music, (Riving- 
tons), has been published by the Rev. Dr. Jebb. It was preached in 
Norwich Cathedral on the 30th September, 1862. on occasion of Ae 
Third Annual Festival of Church Choirs in that diocese. The preacher 
contends for the Anglican school of Church music against the more 
ancient and severe style. 

We have to thank the Rev. F. G. Lee for a copy of the Service for 
Blessing and Laying the Foundation Stone of S. Mary's Church. 
Aberdeen. It is a very good office, and has the express sanction of 
the Bishop of the Diocese. We observe that the psalms are provided 
with antiphons, and that there is a special Communion Service. We 
should have been glad to see it properly noted for music. 

The painting of the roof of the nave of Ely Cathedral, left uncom- 
pleted by the lamented sudden death of Mr. Le Strange is to be 
finished, we rejoice to hear, by Mr. T. Ghimbier Parry, another member 
of the Ecclesiological Committee. Mr. Le Strangers works in S. 
Alban's, Baldwin's Gardens, are to be completed, we hear, by Mr. 
Preedy. 

It is with extreme satisfaction that we learn that the restoration of 
the Guildhall of the City of London is f)ostponed. 

One of the few ecclesiastical monuments of mediaeval London 
has just fallen a victim to plumbers' carelessness. We have so often 
referred to the nave of Austin Friars Church, built in the Flowing 
Middle period, — given by Edward VI. to the Dutch, and saved in 1666, 
— as in many respects a typal town church, that we need only now 
record our grief at the catastrophe. We believe that Carpenter once 
said that he had founded his style on it, and it furnished Pugin with 
the idea which he worked out with cramped means at his disposal in 
S. George's. We trust that the community to whom it belongs may 
sufficiently appreciate its architectural value, and the building be 
found sufficiently restorable to lead to its being reinstated to its 
original form. We believe that this church was in course of resto- 
ration at the time of the accident. 

An exhibition of ecclesiastical instrumenta has taken place during 
the summer at Aix-la-Chapelle. The metal- work shown was poor; 
the embroidery excellent in point of execution, and a great deal of 
very good design. Some stuffs exhibited were also very excellent, and 
exact imitations of old fabrics. 
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